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ABSTRACT 

The current status of education for 1991 is presented 
in two volumes in the form of education "indicators" — key data that 
measure the health of education, monitor important developments, and 
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elementary and secondary education in this volume have been grouped 
under the heading? of student progression and outcomes; context; and 
resources. Outcome indicators include data on student beginnings, 
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education; and parti pation in various curricula. Context indicators 
outline the size and growth of the schools; student characteristics; 
ana the school climate. Resource indicators focus on data on fiscal 
characteristics of the schools, and selected characteristics of 
teachers and administration. Each indicator contains an introductory 
text, a few highlighted items, a text table, and charts related to 
the data. Also included are technical supporting data, supplemental 
information, data sources, an index, and a glossary. New indicators 
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school graduates and dropouts; (3) mathematics and science 
course-taking patterns; (4) certif icatior and education of public 
secondary school teachers; and (5) international comparisons of 
public expenditures for elementary and secondary education. (MLF) 
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Commissioner's Statement 



The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) gathers and publishes 
information on the status and progress of eJucation in the United States. The 
federal authorization for these activities (with antecedents to 1867) states that the 
Center will **collect, collate, and from time to time, report full and complete statistics 
on the condition of education in the United States." The Hawkins-Stafford 
Elemeniary and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988 (Public Law 
100-297) mandates an annual statistical report on the subject from the 
Commissioner of Education Statistics. This 1991 edition of the Condition of 
Education responds to the requirements of law. 

The condition of education "indicators*— key data that measure the health of 
education, monitor important developments, and show trends in major aspects of 
education— are published in separate volumes; one for elementary and secondary 
education and one for postsecondary education. Both volumes include the text, 
tables, and charts for each indicator plus the technical supporting data, supplemental 
information, and data sources. 

The indicators presented in these volumes have been developed using data from 
studies carried out by NCES as well as from surveys conducted elsewhere, both 
within and outside the federal government. Although indicators may be simple 
statistics, more often they are analyses— examining relationships; showing changes 
over time; comparing or contrasting subpopulations, regions, or states; or studying 
characteristics of students from different backgrounds. Data used for these 
indicators are the most valid and representative education statistics available in the 
United States today for the subjects and issues with which they deal. 

The indicators portrayed here are selective. No more than 60 indicators are 
presented in each year's two-volume report. By contrast, the Center's other major 
annual compendium, The Digest of Education Statistics, included more than 380 
statistical tables, plus figures and appendices in its 1990 edition. These indicators 
represent a consensus of professional judgment on the most significant national 
measures of the condition and progress of education at this time, but tempered, 
necessarily, by the u ailability of current and valid information. They reflect a basic 
core that can be repeated with updated information every year, supplemented by a 
more limited set of indicators based on infrequent or one-time studies. 

This year, for elementary and secondary education, new indicators include: 

• High school completion rates at ages 19, 25, and 29; 

• Employment rates of recent high school graduates and dropouts; 



• Mathematics and science course-taking patterns among high school students; 

• Certification and education of full-time public secondary school teachers; 

• International comparisons of public expenditures for elementary and secondary 
education. 

For postsecondary education, new indicators include: 

• Net cost of cc'lege attendance; 

• Timing of entry to college; 

• Baccalaureate field of study, by sex; 

• Starting salaries of college graduates; 

• Time allocation and workload of full-time faculty. 

The concept of education indicators has gained the attention of the U.S. Congress, 
national organizations, states, and localities. To assist the Center in conceptualizing 
and developing a set of education indicators most useful to policymakers and 
researchers, the Congress mandated that NCES convene a special study panel of 
experts to "make recommendations concerning the determination of education 
indicators for study and report" (Public Law 100-297). The report of the panel will 
be ready for Congress in the summer of 1991 . Its recommendations could result in 
structural or contents changes for the 1992 and subsequent editions of The 
Condition. 

in developing indicators, the Center has participated in a widening national 
discussion about the types of measures that are useful in monitoring the progress 
of education. The adoption of a set of National Education Goals by the President 
and the Nation's Governors wa{? accompanied by a commitment for annual reporting 
on progress toward the goals. The National Education Goals Panel, currently 
chaired by Governor Roy Romer of Colorado, is charged to make recommendations 
in September 1991 for appropriate measures, or indicators, by which the Nation can 
monitor the goals. A number of local education agencies and states, such as 
California and Connecticut, are monitoring their own reform agendas through 
education indicators. Also, at the national level, the Council of Chief State School 
Officers seeks to have consistent reporting by the States on a number of indicators 
that it has identified. 

The utility of The Condition should continue to increase as more diverse, high quality 
data become available, especially as new time series can be constructed. 
Elementary and secondary education data will be enhanced by revisions in the basic 
daf^ collected about public schools in the Common Core of Data survey. Two 
recent data systems begun at the Center are the basis for new indicators in the 
elementary and secondary volume: the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), which 
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covers both public and private schools, and the National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988. 

Data collection from more postsecondary institutions than the traditional accredited 
2- and 4-year colleges and universities has already begun. This expanded system, 
called the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, also includes 
information from nonaccredited institutions whether they are public or private, 4-year, 
2-year, or less-than-2-year. Information from this broader group of institutions will 
provide a much clearer picture of what is happening in the full scope of 
postsecondary education. Two other recent data systems begun at the Center are 
the basis for new indicators in the postsecondary volume: the National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS) and the National Survey of 
Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF). 

Finally, the format of The Condition of Education is designed to present statistical 
information in an accessible manner for a general audience. The essence of each 
indicator is on two facing pages. On the first page, the results are highlighted and 
a table presents the data. On the second page one or more charts give a graphic 
representation to the major implications of the indicator. An innovation of this edition 
is the addition of color to the charts. In addition, there is a discussion preceding 
each group of indicators relating them to one another. As in previous years, 
additional tables supporting each indicator are placed in an appendix. 

I hope you find the material helpful and invite you to send us comments on how to 
make future editions even more useful. 

Emerson J. Elliott 
Acting Commissioner of 
Education Statistics 
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"Why do we seek to know the condition 
of education? In the answer to this question 
will be found the reasons for the elaborate 
statistical record which forms a feature of 
all official school reports. We take an account 
of education so that we may know whether it is 
sufficient in amount and good in quality." 

Henry Barnard 

First Commissioner of Education 

Introduction 

During the 1980s, the country became increasingly aware of the range of critical 
issues facing the schools. These issues were nationwide in scope, and included the 
changing face of public schools, drug use, violence in schools, low academic 
performance in math and science, high dropout rates and declining employment 
prospects for dropouts, and poor conditions in general for minorities. These 
concerns continue to have serious implications, not only for the schools, but for the 
future of individual citizens, U.S. economic competitiveness, and ultimately the 
structure and cohesiveness of American society and culture. 

The Nation responded by renewing its commitment to excellence. The thrust of tnis 
commitment constituted a major reform movement, involving government at all 
levels, school officials and teachers, as well as interested parents and citizens. 
During the 1980s, an attempt to foster these reforms was undertaken. 

As the Nation enters the 1990s, the reform movement has gained new momentum. 
In September 1989, a national edi:cation summit was convened in Charlottesville, 
Virginia. At that meeting, a number of education problem areas were identified, and 
later a set of six national education goals was put fonward by the Governors and the 
President. The goals are as follows: 
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By the year 2000: 



• All children In America will start school ready to learn; 

• We will Increase the percentage of students graduating from high school to 
at least 90 percent; 

• American students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated 
competency in challenging subject niatter including English, mathematics, 
science, history, and geography; and every school in America will ensure 
that all students learn to use their minds well, so they may be prepared for 
responsible citizenship, further learning, and productive employment in our 
modern economy; 

• U.S. students will be first in the world in science and mathematics 
achievement; 

• Every adult American will be literate and p.)ssess the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship; and 

• Every school in America will be free of drugs and violence and offer a 
disciplined environment conducive to learning. 

These goals have since been elaborated, and in Felrtuary 1990, the Nation's 
Governors and the administration adopted the goals and a list of 21 supplementary 
objectives. By agreempnt of the Governors and the President, the National 
Education Goals Panel .haired by Governor Roy Romer of Colorado was appointed 
to issue a national report card on the goals In September 1991. 

One phrase used now to 'Jescrlbe the commitment to education is a "national 
crusade."^ The Condition of Education provides a means to report on progress 
toward reform and the national goals. By presenting data on a broad spectrum of 
issues in American education (some beyond the scope of the national goals), this 
publication can help monitor the state of education as the Nation progresses through 
a decade of determined focus on schooling. 
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The Structure of The Condition of Education 



Volume 1 of the 1991 edition of The Condition of Education presents 30 Indicators 
on the state of elementary and secondary education in the United States. The 
indicators were chosen carefully to shed light on Important issues in elementary and 
secondary education. The indicators touch on many issues related to the national 
goals. For example, Indicators 1:1 and 1:16 relate to the first goal, preprimary 
education, and Indicators 1:3arvl 1:4 present statistics on the second goal, dropouts 
and completers. Data for the third goal, academic achievement, can be found in 
Indicators f .5 through 1:9, while Indicator f .5 supplies Information on the fourth goal, 
math and science. Indicators 1:21, 1:22, and 1:23 relate to the last goal, a crime- 
and drug-free environment conducive to learning. 

The Condition of Education, however, attempts to go beyond monitoring the national 
goals. A quick tour of the volume may help readers make the best use of it. The 
30 indicators are organized into 3 parts, and 9 sections. The three parts are (1) 
Student Progression and Outcomes, (2) Context, and (3) Resources. Part I presents 
data on student beginnings, progress, and completions; student performance; 
economic outcomes of education; and participation in various curricula. Part II 
outlines the size and growth of the schools; student characteristics; and the school 
climate. Part III analyzes data on fiscal characteristics of the schools, and selected 
characteristics of teachers and administrators. 

Each indicator contains an introductory text, a few highlighted items, a text table, and 
charts related to the data. Bullets usually discuss data found in the text table. On 
occasion, highlighted items present data found only in supplemental tables. In this 
situation, reference is made to the location of the supplemental table. Related 
postsecondary data is found in volume 2 of The Condition of Education. 

The education pipeline. In part I, students are observed as they move into and 
through the education pipeline. Section A, Student Beginnings, Progress, and 
Completions, includes measures of enrollment in preprimary education, progression 
through elementary school, the high school dropout rate, and an analysis of high 
school completion by young adults. Section B, Student Performance, presents the 
results of five student assessments. Measures of edi'cational achievement are 
presented in the areas of reading, writing, U.S. history, and civics. International 
measures of mathematics and science achievement are also included, as well as 
results from college admission tests (i.e., SAT and ACT). Section C, Economic 
Outcomes, consists of measures on the transition from hig., school to the workplace, 
the employment of young adults, and their annual earnings. Section D, Student 
Participation in Various Curricula, contains data on enrollment In federally supported 
programs, a comparison of mathematics and science course-taking patterns for U.S. 
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students in 1982 and 1987, and a look at student use of computers. This structure 
permits the analysis of student pathways through the elementary/secondary pipeline. 
That is, an analysis of how many students make use of preprimary services, how 
they progress (or lag behind) in school, the courses they take, how they perform, 
and whether they drop out or complete high school is presented. 

School context. Part II presents data on the context of elementary and secondary 
education. Section E, Size and Growth of the Schools, includes information on the 
growth of the preprimary sector of education (both prekindergarten and 
kindergarten), and data on the different types of preprimary institutions. Also 
presented in section E are current and projected enrollment figures in elementary 
and secondary education. Section F, Student Characteristics, reports data on 
special problems schools are confronting or services they need to provide, the racial 
distribution of enrollment, the number and percentage of children living in poverty, 
students who work while in school, and factors that place students at risk of school 
failure. Section G, School Climate, incluoes data on eighth grade students' and 
teachers' opinions of drug and alcohol use, and of other serious problems in their 
schools. Also described are the public's perceptions of problems in public schools 
over the past 20 years. Throughout this section, evidence describing how schools 
have grown, their current composition, and their atmosphere is presented. 

Resources. Part III consists of information on resources in education, including 
human as well as fiscal assets. Section H, Fiscal Characteristics, contains a 
measure used to describe average amounts spent on each student in relation to the 
taxpayers' ability to pay. Also included are international comparisons of public 
elementary and secondary education expenditures. Section I, Teachers and 
Administrators, presents data on human resources: the average salaries of public 
school teachers, demographic data for teachers and administrators, teacher attrition, 
and certification of public secondary school teachers. 

Reference groups. Some indicators inform about progress of the student or young 
adult population, whereas others furnish information about the educational system 
as a whole. Many indicators contain clear population reference groups. These are 
(1) the general population at various ages (/nd/cators 1:1, 1:2, 1:3, 1:4, 1:5, 1:6, 1:7, 
1:8, 1:13, 1:15, 1:19 ar\6 1:24); (2) preprimary, elementary, and secondary students 
{Indicators 1:16, 1:17, 1:18, 1:20, 1:21, 1:22, and 1:23); (3) high school graduates 
of particular ages {Indicators 1:10, 1:11, 1:12, and 1:14); (4) college-bound high 
school seniors {Indicator 1:&); and (5) teachers and administrators {Indicators 1:22, 
1:23, 1:27, 1:28, 1:29, and 1:30). 

In the remainder of the overview, we gather some of the disparate pieces of 
evidence on selected issues: (1) the changing face of public schools; (2) problems 
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in schools; (3) math and science; (4) dropping out, completing, employment, and 
earnings; and (5) minorities. 



The Changing Face of Public Schools 

A number of important issues face public schools. In preprimary education (pre- 
kindergarten and kindergarten), questions focus on readiness for elementary 
education, access, and the length of the school day. At the elementary level, issues 
center on generally increasing enrollment, and significant increases in the proportion 
of the minority student population and the new challenges they bring to schools. 

Schools are changing at all levels, and in many different ways. Prekindergarten 
(Pre-K) has grown rapidly. This increase might be a reflection of rising labor force 
participation by women, an attempt to give children improved preschool experiences 
(for parents who are financially able), or increased availability of publicly sponsored 
preschool programs such as Head Start. Kindergarten enrollment patterns suggest 
significant overall growth over the past 20 years and very substantial increases in 
the percentage attending full day. At both the pre-K and kindergarten levels, the 
proportion of minority enrollment has changed little in this period. 

During the 1970s, enrollment at the elementary/secondary levels declined. Since 
1984, slight increases have occurred at the elementary level, and slight increases 
are expected throughout the 1990s, with much larger increases expected to occur 
at the secondary level. Minority enrollment increases in elementary/secondary 
education have been dramatic. It is expected that similar increases will occur well 
into the 21st century. But because minority students are more likely to come from 
poor families, a larger percentage of students could be at risk ?or school failure, and 
also could exert new demands upon public schools. 

Pre-K. Pre-K education is predominantly a private undertaking, and it has 
experienced tremendous growth in recent years. In 1969, almost 72 percent of all 
pre-K students were attending private institutions. Since then, the proportion in 
priva''} institutions has dropped only slightly. The percent of all pre-K students 
attending full day was almost 30 percent in 1969, and has changed very little since 
then. A dramatic change, however, has taken place in overall enrollment. Since 
1972, the number of all children 3- to 4-years-old attending pre-K has more than 
tripled (from about 860,000 to almost 3 million). In fact, pre-K is growing more 
rapidly than any other level of education. The enrollment of minorities as a percent 
of all pre-K enrollment has not shown gains as sharp as those of nonminorities. In 
1972, 14.5 percent of all children enrolled in pre-K were black, and about 4.8 
percent were Hispanic. By 1988, black enrollment as a percent of total enrollment 
had decreased to about 10.8 percent, while the corresponding Hispanic enrollment 
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figures increased slightly to about 5.7 percent. However, between 1972 and 1988, 
average black enrollment rates (i.e., as a percent of all black 3- to 4«year-olds) in 
pre-K increased about 10 percentage points {Indicators 1:16 and 1:1). 

Kindergarten. Kindergarten fias become an integral part of American education. 
Between 1969 and 1989, enrollment in public Kindergarten increased by 17.2 
percent, from almost 3.3 million to about 3.8 million. Minority participation in 
kindergarten has increased, but between 1969 and 1988, black enrollment, as a 
percent of all kindergartners, increased by only about 2 percentage points. 

1 he percentage of those attending kindergarten full day has increased dramatically. 
In 1969, only about 1 1 percent of all kindergartners attended full day. By 1989, that 
figure had almost quadrupled to about 40 percent. This growth could reflect the type 
of kindergarten more school districts are now providing (i.e., there could be greater 
stress on academic preparation for elementary school, and consequently more full- 
day schedules), or possibly the increasing labor force participation of women 
(Indicator 1:16). 

Elementary and secondary. One of the major findings in elementary and secondary 
education is the rapid increase in the fraction of minority students. In 1976, 
minorities were 24 percent of elementary /secondary enrollment. By 1986, minority 
enrollment was almost 30 percent. Recent projections suggest that by the year 
2020, minority children will compose about 46 percent of all children in public 
elementary and secondary education.^ 

Minority families generally have higher poverty rates than white families. For 
example, in 1988, black children were mort ihan three times as likely as whites to 
be living in poverty, and Hispanic children were about 2.6 times as likely. Since 
minority status and poverty are positively correlated (and poverty can contribute to 
students being at risk of school failure), this increase could portend an increasing 
demand on schools for a number of educational and social services which 
traditionally either have not been provided, or provided on only a limited basis 
(Indicator 1:19). 

Minorities are at risk for other reasons, as well. Almost half of all black eighth 
graders in 1988 came from a single parent family. Almost 38 percent of the parents 
of Hispanic eighth graders had no high school diploma, and 16 percent of Hispanic 
eighth graders had a sibling who had dropped out of school. In addition, minorities;*. 



' Pallas, A.M., G. Natrlello, E.L. McDill, "The Changing Nature of the Disadvantaged Population: Current 
Dimensions and Future Trends," Educational Researcher, 18 (5). 1989. 
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were 2.5 to three times more likely than whites to have had two or more of these 
"risk factors" {Indicator 1:21).^ 

In addition to the sharp increase in minority enrollment, other enrollment changes 
have occurred at the elementary and secondary levels. In the early 1970s, as the 
last birth cohorts of the "baby boomers" moved out of olementary schools, public 
elementary enrollment fell. This pattem con inued until 1984, during which time 
public elementary enrollment decreased by about 17 percent. However, beginning 
in 1984, schools experisnced the beginning of a "baby boomlet" as the children of 
the baby boomers began to enter school. Between 1984 and 1989, enrollment in 
public elementary schools increased by almost 3 percent. From 1990 to 2001, 
elementary enrollment is projected to rise about another 3 percent. Growth patterns 
in secondary education, however, are somewhat different. Durii.g the 1970s and 
1980s, public secondary school enrollment decreased by 14 percent. During the 
1990s, however, enrollment at the public secondary level is expected to increase by 
about 20 percent {Indicator 1:17). 



Problems Confronting Schools 

The sixth national education goal states that schools in America will be drug- and 
violence-free with an orderly environment conducive to learning. Disciplined school 
environments have been a concern of the American public for at least the last 20 
years, and concern for order in schooling predates the modern era." 

Responses from students, teachers, and the general public demonstrate that 
different groups perceive school problems differently. Consequently, the nature and 
extent of these problems is not clear. The available evidence suggests that poorer 
schools have more serious problems than schools with a low •"'te of poverty, and 
that Catholic and other private schools have fewer problems ^n public schools. 
Nevertheless, in the public schools, the vast majority of eighth ^ de students and 
teachers see few "serious" problems. Students cite conflicts among themselves, 
alcohol use, and school vandalism as their most pressing concerns. While 



U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Educational 
Longitudinal Study of 1988, A Profile of the American Eiglith Grader, 1990. 

* Boyd, W., and King, E,J., The History of Western Education, (1 ith edition), Bid and Noble Books, 
Totowa, New Jersey, 1977, 




vandalism can cost millions nationally,^ a recent report on school crime and safety 
suggests that violent conflicts are limited to a very small proportion of the 
population.® Although a large percentage of the public is concemed about drug use 
in the schools, from the perspective of students and teachers, drug use in the 8th 
and 12th grades is not felt to be the most serious problem facing schools. 

Drug usaQ3 in schools. In a Gallup poll, the public has shown a dramatic increase 
of concern about drugs iri school since 1986. By 1990, 38 percent of the public 
indicated that drug usage v^'as a major problem facing public schools, the largest 
percent to voice concern about any problem since the inception of the poll. 
However, drug usage appears to be down, especially for high school seniors. 
Also, in 1988, only about 14 percent of all eighth grade students and 6 percent of 
eighth grade teachers indicated that drugs were a serious problem in their schools. 
About 90 percent of these eighth graders in 1988 said that they had never been 
offered drugs. Hispanics and American Indians, however, were more likely to have 
been offered drugs than whites, blacks, or Asians {Indicator t:22). 

Student and teacher perceptions of problems. In 1988, eighth grade students 
indicated that the most serious problems at their schools were^ physical conflicts 
among themselves (16.6 percent), alcohol (14.5 percent), vandalism of school 
property (14.5 percent), drugs (14.2 percent), robbery or theft (13.5 percent), and 
verbal abuse of teachers (1 1 .5 percent). Teachers indicated that the most serious 
problems in their school were verba! abuse of teachers (10.1 percent), alcohol (7.5), 
physical conflicts among students (7 percent), drugs (6.2 percent), vandalism of 
school property (4.9 percent), and robbery or theft (2 percent). The evidence also 
indicates that a greater percentage of students and teachers in poorer schools were 
inclined to cite problems ar serious than thos3 in less impoverished schools. For 
example, about 23 percent of all students in schools with a high level of poverty 



* Zwier, G., and Vaughn G.M., "The Ideological Orientations in School Vandalism Research," Review of 
. ducational Research, 54, r.p.263-292, 1984. 

^ U S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, National Crime Survey, School Crime 
Supplement, 1991. 

• See Thb Condition of Education, Volume 1, indicator 1:21, 1990; University of Michigan, News and 
Information Services, "Use of Crack.. ", January 24. 1991, and "Survey Says Drug Use Continues to 
Decline," The Washington Post, January 25, 1991. 

' This list does not include student tardiness, student absenteeism, or cutting class. The percentage of 
students and teachers who considar these to bo serious problems are as follows: student tardiness (119 
students, 9 percent teachers); student absenteeism (11.8 students, 12.3 percent teachers); cutting class 
(15 percent students, 3.8 percent teachers). 
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cited physical conflicts among tliemselves as a serious problem, but only about 16 
percent of students in schools with low levels cited these conflicts as serious 
problems. Also, on average, students in public schools tended to cite more serious 
problems than those in Catholic or other private schools. For instance, students in 
Catholic and other private schools were about half as likely as public school students 
to indicate that alcohol and drugs were serious problems in their schools (Indicators 
1:23 ar)6 1:22). 

Public perceptions of problems. The public perception of problems in the public 
schools differs from that of students and teachers. As noted above, since 1986, the 
largest percentage of the public has cited drugs as a serious problem for schools. 
"Lacl< of discipline" has been consfetenf/y perceived as another major problem facing 
the public scliools, as has \ack of proper financial support for schools. However, the 
perception of other problems cited by the public has changed over time. For 
example, in 1972, 21 percent of the U.S. public indicated that integration/busing was 
a major problem; by 1990, only 5 percent considered it to be so. Conversely, the 
drug problem has only recently moved to the forefront. As recently as 1977, only 
7 percent of the public indicated that drugs were a major problem (Indicator 1:22). 



Math and Science 

The fourth national education goal states that U.S. students will be first in the world 
in science and mathematics proficiency. In an increasingly technological world, 
many individuals sl<illed in mathematics and science will be needed if this country 
is to remain competitive in international marl<ets. Evidence presented below 
indicates that currently the U.S. is far from that goal, and suggests that attaining it 
will be quite difficult for a number of important reasons. 

On a positive note, most students seem .o be convinced of the importance of math 
and science, at least on a practical level. However, current achievement in matn 
and science is very low (especially when compared to students in other countries), 
and this seems to be a consistent pattern across almost all areas of math and 
science. Even advanced math and science U.S. students compare poorly with 
students in other countries. In general, the preparation and qualifications of math 
and science instructors appear to be weal<. However, in 1987, a significantly higher 
percentage of individuals (across all race and ethnic groups) was talking more 
advanced math and science courses than individuals in 1982. 

Current proficiency in mathematics. In an international assessment of math and 
science in 1988, American students ranl<ed last in mathematics among six 
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develotjed countries* On average, American 13-year-olds placed in the basic 
proficiency range, Indicating an ability to understand basic mathematics operations 
and beginning problem solving. By contrast, Korean 13-year-olds, on average, 
operated In the Intermediate range and could solve two-step problems {Indicator 
1:8). 

During the 1981-82 school year, approximately 13 percent of college-preparatory 
12th grade mathematics students were assessed In mathematics achievement. 
Students who were tested were required to have taken at least 2 years of algebra 
and 1 year of geometry and to be seriously studying mathematics In their senior 
year. Similar samples were drawn from 12 countries. Six topics were tested: 
number systems, sets and relations, algebra, geometry, elementary function and 
calculus, and probability and statistics. Across all areas of mathematics, this select 
group of U.S. students never achieved as well as the International mean. Generally, 
U.S. scores were In the bottom one-fourth of countries.^" 

Current proficiency in science. Results from science assessments are similar. In 
an international assessment In 1988, U.S. students placed in the lowest group of 
nations. Their scores suggest that the average American 13-year-old could 
understand and apply only simple scientific principals. By contrast, Korean 13-year- 
olds were able to use scientific procedures and analyze scientific data (Indicator 1:8). 

Between 1983 and 1986, the International Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (lEA) assessed science achievement for students In the 
final year of secondary schools. Students in this assessment were a very select 
group. U.S. samples were drawn from only the 6 percent oi U.S. students taking a 
second year of biology, and from only the 1 percent \akmg a second year of either 
physics or chemistry (usually "advanced placement" courses). Generally, compared 
to advanced students in other countries, these advanced U.S. students scored lower 
in chemistry and physics, and much lower In biology. Also, in other countries a 
much higher percentage of students were taking these advanced courses (e.g.. 



' One Canadian province (French-speaking Ontario) ranked as low as the United Slates, but six ether 
groups ranked higher. 

"> McKnight. CO., F.J, Crosswhite. J.A. Dossey. E. Kifer, J.O. Swafford, K.J.Travers, and T.J. Cooney, 
The Underachieving Curriculum: Assessing US School Mathematics from an International Perspective 
(Champaign, II.: Stipes Publishing Co.), 1987. 
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Hong Kong, 13 percent in biology; Sweden, 15 percent in chemistry; and Norway, 
15 percent in chemistry)." 

Attitudes about mathematics and science. A vast majority of students in all countries 
agreed that mathematics is useful in solving everyday problems.'^ About two-thirds 
of U.S. 1 3-year-olds felt they were "good at mathematics," despite their overall poor 
performance. By contrast, less than one-quarter of Korean students (the group 
which scored the highest) had the same attitude. An inverse relationship exists 
between response to this question and overall performance. That is, the U.S. 
students ranked last in proficiency, but ranked their skill highest. Clearly, the self- 
appraisals of U.S. students did not match their proficiency.''' 

Teachers of science. On average, in 1988, high school science teachers were less 
likely to have concentrated in their primary teaching field as an undergraduate than 
were other teachers. Additionally, science teachers were less likely to be certified 
in their primary field assignment than were teachers in other disciplines (Indicator 
1:30). 

Mathematics and science coursetaking. In 1987, significantly more high school 
graduates had taken an array of advanced math courses: algebra II, geometry, 
trigonometry, calculus, and combinations of these than had done so in 1982. Over 
the same time period, fewer students were taking remedial or below-grade math 
courses. Results for science were similar. Significantly more high school graduates 
in 1987 had taken biology, chemistry, and physics than had high school graduates 
in 1982. It should be noted that the percentage of black and Hispanic, as well as 
white, high school graduates taking math and science courses also significantly 
increased in most subject areas during the same period {Indicator 1:14). 



Dropping Out, Completing, and the World of Work 

The dropout problem is one which has taxed the energy and imagination of both 
educators and policymakers. The national goals call for a 90 percent high school 
graduation rate by the year 2000. In proposing this goal, policymakers underscored 
the advantages of a high school diploma. 



" International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, Science Achievement 
Seventeen Countries: A Preliminary Repoit, Pergamon Press, 1988. 

" Ibid. 



" Ibid. 



During the 1980s, large numbers of students (especially black males) were falling 
below modal grade. While previous research has found that having failed 1 or more 
grades or being above modal age for grade has been associated with greater 
likelihood of dropping out of school,'* it remains to be seen if this will later be 
associated with higher dropout and lower completion rates for these cohorts. 
Dropout rates declined in the last decade. In addition, many students-as many as 
half— who drop out of high school later return to complete their studies or earn an 
equivalency diploma.'^ There is consistent evidence which indicates that 
possession of a high school diploma makes a significant difference in terms of 
employment and earnings. 

Students falling behind In 1988. a large percentage of students were below modal 
grade. Modal grade is defined as the grade in which most children of a certain age 
are enrolled. For example, since most 8-year-olds are in the third grade, and most 
13-year-olds are in the eighth grade, the third and eighth grades are the modal 
grades for 8- and 13-year-olds, respectively. During the 1980s, all racial/ethnic 
groups, and both sexes experienced a substantial increase in the percentage of 
individuals below modal grade.'® 

Across racial/ethnic groups, on average, black males were most likely to be below 
modal grade: almost 46 percent for 13-year-olds in 1988. About 36 percent of 13- 
year-old black females were also below modal grade. White 13-year-old males and 
females were less likely than black 13-year-old males and females to be below 
modal grade. Nevertheless, a substantial increase of white 13-year-olds below 
modal grade occurred during the 1980s {Indicator 1:2). 

From 1970 to 1988 the total proportion of students who dropped out in a single year 
without having completed high school fell from 5.5 percent to 4.5 percent. Of all 
racial/ethnic groups, the dropout rate of blacks fell most dramatically. In 1970, the 
average black dropout rate was 10.8; by 1988, it had dropped to 6.6 percent. The 



Turning Points: Preparing American Youth for the 21st Century, Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development. Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1989. 

" U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Dropout Rates in the Unitod 
States: 1988, 1988. 

'« Two explanations have been offered for this phenomenon. First, in the wal'e of A Nation at Risk, with 
its call for "tougher standards", it is possible there was a decline in the use of "social promotion". 
Consequently, more students were retained. Second, it is possible that during the 1980s, children were 
starting school at a later age. For example, in 1978, 14.5 percent of all first graders were 7 or older, but 
in 1985, almost 19 percent of all first graders were 7 or older. 
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rate for Hispanics, however, remained higher than most other racial/ethnic groups— 
7.9 percent In 1988 {indicator 1:Si. 

Completions and age. Although individuals continue to drop out of school, many 
return to earn a high school diploma or an equivalency certificate. The overall high 
school completion rate for 19-year-olds in 1974 was 79 percent, but the same birth 
cohort had almost an 87 percent completion rate by 1984 when the cohort was 29 
years of age.^^ This finding is consistent for blacks, as well. Only about 69 
percent of black 19- to 20-year-olds had completed high school in 1979; by 1989, 
when 29 to 30 years of age, 81 percent of the cohort had completed high school, an 
Increase of 12 percentage points. Less encouraging are the completion rates for 
Hispanics. While some increases have occurred since 1974, Hispanic completion 
rates are still well below those of both whites and blacks( /nd/cator 1:4). 

Dropouts and laie completers. Of the sophomore class of 1980, only about 17 
percent did not complete high school on time (1982). By 1984, about 5 percent of 
that group had either earned a high school diploma, or completed an equivalency 
certificate. By 1986, another 2.8 percent had corr dieted high school or completed 
an equivalency certificate.'* Thus, by 1986, of the 17 percent who had failed to 
complete high school on time, an additional 8 percent (or almost half) had completed 
high school. This indicates that almost 91 percent of the sophomore class of 1980 
had completed high school by 1986 {Indicator 1:3). 

Completions and economic outcomes. The difference between the employment rate 
of recent high school completers and those who dropped out is dramatic. In 1989, 
almost 72 percent of all recent completers were employed, but the employment rate 
for those who dropped out was less than 50 percent. The employment rate of 
blacks who dropped out was lower than for whites. Only about 55 percent of all 
black high school completers were employed in 1989, compared with about 75 
percent of whites. In fact, white dropouts were almost as likely as black completers 
to be employed {Indicator 1:10). 

Earnings data show a similar picture. In 1989, white males with 9 to 11 years of 
schooling earned about one-quarter less than white male completers, and black 
males with 9 to 1 1 years of schooling earned about one-third less than black male 
completers. College completers, however, among all races and both sexes, had 



Based on a comparison of the high school completion rats of 19 -year-olds in the 1974 October Current 
Population Survey (CPS), and 29-year-olds in the 1984 October CPS. Both surveys are cross-sectional 
random samples of the population in their respective years. 

" This does not include those dropping out before the spring of sophomore year. 
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higher median annual salaries than high school completers or dropouts. On 
average, as individuals move up the educational ladder, salaries tend to rise. 

Minorities 

A summary of minority status in education suggests the complexity of the problems 
facing the Nation as minority enrollment increases. While much of this material has 
been presented previously in this overview, it is summarized here to indicate the 
current standing of minorities in American elementary/secondary education. 

• A high percentage of minority eighth graders have 2 or more factors which might 
place them at risk of school failure (Indicator 1:21). 

• The number of blacks (especially males) falling below modal grade rose sharply 
during the 1980s (Indicator 1:2). 

• The percentage of dropouts remains much higher for Hispanics than for either 
blacks or whites (Indicator 1:3). 

• The percentage of children living in poverty is two to three times greater for 
minorities than whites (Indicator 1:19) 

• Minority students are over represented in special education classes (Indicator 
1:13). 

• Minorities are under represented in teaching and administrative positions 
(Indicator 1:28). 

However, 

• Enrollment rates in kindergarten have accelerated for minorities (Indicator 1:1). 

• The dropout rate for blacks is declining, and high school completions are 
increasing (Indicator 1:3, and 1:4). 

• Generally, black and Hispanic scores on national achievement tests have 
remained well below those of whites, but across four mathematics assessments 
since 1973, the average performance differences between whites and blacks 
have steadily narrowed. Similar trends have occurred in science and reading 
{Indicator 1:5).'^ 



" U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Accelerating Academic 
Achievement: A Summary of Findings From 20 Years of NAEP, 1 990. 
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• Minority student performance on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) has 
increased significantly in recent years {Indicator 1:9). 

• A significantly higher percentage of black high school graduates had taken more 
math and science courses in 1987 than in 1P82 {Indicator 1:14). 



Conclusion 



The preceding discussion has highlighted only a few of the issues treated by the 30 
indicators in this volume. The Condition of Education presents data and analyses 
on a wide variety of issues in elementary and secondary education. The overview 
has described the structure of this publication and discussed five issues of concern 
to educators and policymakers. The reader is encouraged to read the overviews to 
each subsection for discussion of other issues, to peruse the indicators of interest, 
and to use the supplementary tables for additional details. 
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A. Student Beginnings, Progress, and Completions 



Although overall enrollment In preprimary education has grown rapidly in recent 
years, there are important differences in trends among different racial and ethnic 
groups. From 1972 to 1988, enrollment in prekindergarten (pre-K) doubled for white 
children. Pre-K enrollment rates rose rapidly for black children until 1979. As white 
pre-K rates continued to increase during the 1980s, black pre-K rates declined 
somewhat. However, on average, a higher proportion of black 3- to 4-year-olds 
attend kindergarten than whitest. Overall, kindergarten enrollment rates have risen. 
This is especially the c&se for black 5-year-olds, who now are as likely as whites to 
be enrolled in kindergarten. Hispanic enrollment rates in kindergarten are similar to 
those of blacks and whites (Indicator 1:1). 

Consistent progress through the elementary and secondary grades is important for 
academic success. In this section, academic progress is measured by enrollment 
in modal grade for age. Modal grade is the grade in which the largest number of 
children of a certain^e are enrolled. For example, the modal grade for 8-year-olds 
Is the third grade, and the modal grade for 13-year-olds is the eighth grade. 
Research has suggested that those students who are below their modal grade are 
at greater risk of dropping out of school.' The data indicate that males, blacks, 
Hispanics, and older chikJren are more likely to be below modal grade than females, 
whites, and young children. Almost half of black and Hispanic male 13-year-olds 
were below modal grade in 1988 {Indicator 1:2). 

On a more positive note, data indicate that the overall dropout rate declined during 
the 1980s, after rising during the 1970s. As used here, the dropout rate is a 
measure of "event dropouts." This quantity refers to the proportion of students who 
drop out without completing high school in a single year. For black males, the rate 
generally declined through most of the two decades and fell about 4 percentage 
points from 1970 to 1988. Hispanic rates are much higher than the overall dropout 
rate (Indicator 1:3). 

High school completion rates for individuals between the ages of 19 and 29 indicate 
that an increased percentage are completing their high school education. (This age 
group was chosen to take into account late completers— both nondropouts taking 
tonger than average to complete, and dropouts who return to obtain a high school 
diploma or equivalency credential ) On average, for a given age cohort (e.g., age 
19 in 1979, age 24 in 1984, and age 29 in 1989), the high school completion rate 
rises about 5 percent between the ages of 19 and 24, and another 2 percent 
between 24 and 29. Across age groups, completion rates have increased slightly 



* See Tuiwng Points: Preparing American Youth for the 21st Century, Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development, Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1989. 



for whites and considerably for blaci^s since 1974. The wide gap between blact<s 
and whites has narrowed considerabiy . from 14 to 5 percent for 24- to 25-year- 
olds since 1974). Hispanic completion rates tail well below those of both whites and 
blacks, and there has been no significant improvement in the Hispanic completion 
rates at any age. In 1989, the completion rate for 19- to 20-year-old Hispanics was 
27 percentage points below whites and about 15 percentage pc: >ts below blacks. 
For Hispanic 24- to 25-year-olds, the completion rate was about 32 percentage 
points below whites, and almost 27 points below blacks {Indicator 1:4). 

In summary, the data suggest that most students do progress through school on 
schedule. However, a consistently high number of black and Hispanic males fall 
below modal grade, which may put them at risk of dropping out. Dropout rates for 
most groups, however, are declining. In addition, the high school completion rate 
of whites and blacks (but not Hispanics) is increasing. Thus, the data suggest some 
positive trends for most youth with respect to progress through schooling. Hispanics, 
however, are the exception. Fewer Hispani&s are enrolling in pre-K, almost half of 
13-year-old male Hispanics have fallen below modal grade, and fewer than 60 
percent of the 28- to 29-year-olds complete high school. 
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A. Student Beginnings, Progress, and Completions 



Indicator 1:1 Enroilment rates in preprimary education 

Within most groups in the population, an increasing percentage of children is receiving preprimary 
instruction. As the demand for prekindergarten (pre-K) and kindergarten services increases, educators 
and policymakers must have reliable enrollment data to analyze trends and anticipate needs. 

• In the 1970s, there was little difference between pre-K enrollment rates of blacks and 
whites. In the 1980s, white rates continued to increase and were higher than those 
of either blaclcs or Hispanlcs, but, on average, a higher proportion of black 3- to 4- 
year-olds attended kindergarten than whites (supplemental tables 1:1-2 and 1:1-3). 

• In the late 19808, no significant difference In kindergarten enroilment rates between 
blacks, whiter, or Hispanlcs was evident; the gap between whites and blacks of the 
early 1970& had disappeared. 

Enrollment rate (percent enrolled) in preprimary education, by age, level, and race/ethnicity: 
1972-1988 (3-year average) 

3- to 4-year-ok.'ls in pre-kindergarten S-year-oMs In kindergarten 



Year' 


Total 


Whiie 


Black 


Hispank^ 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic^ 


1972 


16.6 


16.5 


16.2 




73.2 


74.1 


67.1 




1973 


19.1 


19.0 


19.1 




74.7 


75.5 


69.1 




1974 


21.3 


21.2 


21.2 




75.9 


77.1 


69.1 




1976 


23.0 


23.0 


22.3 




77.7 


78.9 


71.4 




187C 


24.1 


24.0 


23.9 




78.7 


79.9 


74.0 




1977 


25.4 


251 


26.0 




78.9 


80.0 


74.6 




1978 


27.3 


27.1 


27.8 




77.5 


80.4 


74.6 




1979 


29.2 


29.1 


29.1 




78.3 


81.3 


74.6 




1980 


29.7 


29.9 


28.0 




78.4 


31.2 


75.5 




1981 


30.6 


30.7 


28.4 




80.2 


81.1 


76.2 




1982 


30.7 


30.8 


28.6 




78.1 


80.1 


75.3 




1983 


30.8 


31.0 


28.8 




78.4 


80.3 


76.1 




1984 


31.1 


31.7 


28.4 




78.9 


60.3 


76.3 




1985 


31.9 


32.7 


28.3 


19.0 


81.3 


81.4 


79.1 


78.0 


1986 


32.3 


33.4 


27.2 


20.2 


81.2 


80.6 


81.5 


77.5 


1987 


32.5 


33.7 


25.6 


16.6 


80.5 


80.9 


79.9 


78.3 


1988 


33.7 


34.2 


26.4 


18.0 


79.4 


79.8 


78.5 


76.9 



— Not available. 

^ Three-year average. For example, the 3-year average percentage for 1986 is the average of the percentages for 
'.i^85. 1986, and 1987. See supplementary tables 1:M through 1:1-8 for single-year percentages. (Three*year 
averages are used to remove wide yearly fluctuations In race-specific data based on small samples.) 
^ Hispanlcs may bo of any race. 

NOTE: Total enrollment rates for these age groups are higher than those presented here. Three- and 4-year-olds, for 
example, are sometimes enrolled In kindergarten, while 5-year-olds are also enrolled in pre-K and the first or second 
grades. For enrollment rates in other levels, see supplemental tables 1:1-1 through 1:1-8. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Populatior} Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollnfient . . various years; October Current Population Survey. 



Chart 1:1 Enrollment rates in preprimary education, by age, and by 
race/ethnicity: 1972-1988 (3-year average) 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . .," various years; Octolwr Cr^ "opulatlon Survey. 
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A. Student Beginnings, Progress, and Completions 



Indicator 1:2 Enrollment below modal grade for 8- and 13-year-olds 

This indicator portrays how different groups progress through school by analy-ing the percentage of 
children below the grade in which most children their age are enrolled (i.e., their modal grado). The 
Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development and others have stated that students lagging behind in 
grade are more susceptible to dropping out of school than those in modal grade. 

• Since 1970, black 13-year-cld males have been most likely to be below modal grade 
(45.5 percent In 1988). 

• During the 19808, white males and females and black females at both age levels 
experienced substantial Increases In the percentage of Individuals below modal 
grade. 

• Overall, a greater percentage of male students were below modal grade than females. 
Percent of individuals 1 or more years below modal grade, by age, race, and sex: 1970-1988 
(3-year average) ^ 

8-year-olds 13-year-olds 

All races White Black All races White Blad' 



Year* 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1970 


18.7 


13.1 


17.7 


12.3 


25.2 


16.7 


27.7 


18.3 


25.4 


16.7 


42.7 


29.1 


1971 


17.7 


13.1 


16.7 


12.4 


24.4 


16.4 


27,3 


18.0 


25.1 


16.7 


42.0 


26.9 


1972 


18.0 


12.7 


16.9 


12.0 


24.9 


15.9 


27.3 


18.3 


24.9 


17.5 


42.8 


24.8 


1973 


17.9 


12.1 


17.3 


11.4 


22.3 


16.3 


27.4 


18.3 


24.9 


16.9 


43.5 


26.7 


1974 


18.0 


12.3 


17.7 


11.9 


21.0 


14.4 


27.1 


18.1 


24.9 


16.5 


41.6 


27.4 


1975 


17.6 


12.7 


17.9 


12.2 


17.2 


16.0 


25.2 


17.3 


23.9 


15.8 


3f.3 


25.0 


1976 


16.7 


12.6 


16.9 


12.0 


16.7 


15.2 


24.1 


16.8 


23.5 


15.3 


29.5 


24.0 


1977 


17.2 


12.9 


17.1 


12,3 


18.0 


15.7 


23.5 


16.2 


22.5 


14,7 


30,7 


23.0 


1978 


18.7 


13.2 


18.1 


12.9 


21.3 


14.2 


23.8 


16.8 


22.2 


14.7 


33.2 


26.3 


1979 


19.9 


14.4 


19.5 


14.1 


21.9 


15.3 


24.9 


17.1 


22.9 


15,4 


36.2 


24.7 


1980 


20.8 


15.2 


20.6 


15.C 


21.6 


15.7 


26.0 


18.6 


24.0 


16,9 


37.3 


26.8 


1981 


21.7 


16.5 


21.5 


16.2 


22.7 


17.5 


28.0 


19.8 


26.1 


17.8 


38.7 


29.3 


1982 


23.2 


16.7 


23.4 


16.3 


22.6 


17.5 


30.5 


21.2 


28.3 


19.6 


43.7 


30.5 


1983 


23.9 


17.0 


23.6 


16,9 


26.8 


17.2 


32.0 


21.9 


29.5 


20.2 


46.3 


30.4 


1984 


24.4 


17.7 


24.3 


17.4 


26.6 


18.9 


32.6 


22.6 


30.2 


20.5 


47.0 


32.:* 


1985 


24.9 


18.4 


24.0 


18.3 


32.4 


19.9 


31.5 


23.5 


29.1 


21.0 


44.2 


35.0 


1986 


25.7 


19,4 


25.6 


18.5 


29.7 


23.2 


33.0 


24.3 


31.1 


21.7 


43.8 


35.4 


1987 


26.9 


19.8 


26.9 


19.0 


29.7 


24.0 


33.7 


24,2 


32.0 


22.2 


43.0 


33.9 


1988 


28.1 


21 .C 


28.6 


20.5 


26.3 


23.9 


35.3 


24.8 


33.4 


22,7 


45.5 


35.5 



* Three-year average. For example, the 3-year average percentage for 1985 is the average of the percentages for 
1984, 1985, and 1986. (Thrae-year averages are used to remove wide yearly fluctuations in ace-specific data based 
on few samples.) 

NCTE: Modal grade for 8-y0ar-olds is third grade; for 13-year-olds, it is eighth grade. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20. "School 
Enrollment various years; October Current Population Sun/ey. 



Chart 1:2 Enrollment below modal grade for 8- and 13-yessr-olds, by race and 
sex: 1970-1988 (3-year average) 
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A. Student Beginnings, Progress, and Completions 



Indicator 1:3 Dropout rates and late completions 

The consequences of dropping out can be severe for both the dropout and society. Concern about 
dropouts has increased considerably at all levels of government and among the public. This irKlicator 
analyzes the dropout phenomenon from two perspectives. First, average "event dropout" rates are 
presented. An "event dropout" rate measures the proportion of students who drop out during a 12-month 
period. A second table and chart show the proportion of dropouts who later return to complete school. 

• On average, 4.5 percent of all 15- to 24-year-olds In grades 10 to 12 dropped out of 
school each year l>etween 1986 and 1988. Dropout rates for blacks and HIspanlcs 
are higher than those for whites. 

• The total event dropout rate declined between 1980 and 1988, from 6.2 to 4.5 percent. 

• Black male dropout rates fell from 10.8 percent In 1970 to 6.6 percent in 1988. 

• While 17 percent of the sophomore class of 1980 had not completed school on time 
(in June 1982), almost half of these noncompieters returned to receive either a high 



school diploma or an equivalency certificate by 1986. 
Event dropout rates, by race/ethnicity and sex; Selected years 1970-1988 (3-year average) 





White 






Black 


Hispanic' 


Year' Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Both sexes' 








Percent 






1970 5.5 


4.9 


5.1 


10.8 


8.2 




1975 6.1 


6.1 


5.3 


9.2 


9.2 


9.2 


1980 6.2 


6.2 


5.3 


8.3 


10,0 


11.1 


1985 5.0 


5.0 


4.6 


6.S 


f 


10.9 


1988* 4.5 


4.4 


3.9 


6.6 


7.0 


7.9 


Sophomore class of 1980 completion record 








Percent 




Percent 


Time period 






completed 




not completed 


June 1982 






82.7 




17.3 


June 1984 






87.9 




12.1 


Spring 1986 






90.7 




9.3 



— • Not available. 

^ Three^year average. For example, the 3-year average percentage fcr 1988 is the average o] the percentages for 
1987. 1988. and 1989. 

^ HIspanlcs may be of any race. Hispanic data start In 1973. 
^ Sample size Is too small to calculate reliable estimates by sex. 

* The 3-year average for 1988 is based on data for 15- to 24-year-olds only. Other years are based on data for 14- to 
24-year-olds. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Dropout Rates in the United Stains 
1989-, High School and Beyond survey, sophomore cohort. 
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Chart 1:3 Dropout rates and late completions 
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^.Py^^^" Pef «rtment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Dropout Rates in the United States; 
High School and Beyond survey. 
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A. Student Beginnings, Progress, and Completions 



Indicator 1:4 High school completion 

One important measure of this Nation's success in educating its youth is the proportion completing high 
school. Possession of a high school diploma, or its equivalent, signifies that an individual should have 
sufficient knowledge and skills to function productively in society. Monitoring high school completion rates 
for various age groups between 19 and 29 takes into account those who have taken longer to complete 
their high school education. 

. In 1989, the high school completion rate was 81.1 percent for 19-year-olds, 86.5 
percent for 24-year-olds, and 86.9 percent for 29-year-olds. 

• Among racial/ethr'c groups, whites have the highest rates of completion, and 
HIspanics the low««t. Completion rates for blaclcs have been rising. 

• Between 1974 and 1989, the difference tMtween blacic and white completion rates for 
24- to 25-year-olds had been narrowed from about 14 to approximately 5 percent. 

Percentage who have completed 12 or more years of school, by age and race/ethnicity: 
1974-1989 



Age group - Race/ethnk:ity 



Year 




All races 




19- to 20-year-okte 


24- to 25-year-okls 


28- to 29-year-okJs 


Age 19 


Age 24 


.^ge 29 


White 


Black Hispank:* 


White 


Black Hispank:* 


White 


Black Hispank:* 


1974 


79.1 


84.1 


81.2 


84.6 


65.7 


58.8 


88.2 


73.8 


56.0 


85.3 


68.9 


48.5 


1975 


79.9 


84.5 


81.8 


84.7 


66.2 


62.6 


88.4 


71.6 


51.2 


86.8 


69.0 


56.6 


1976 


80.8 


85.5 


83.0 


85.1 


67.6 


57.3 


89.1 


74.3 


57.7 


87.1 


70.4 


49.7 


1977 


79.4 


84.6 


83.3 


85.0 


69.2 


60.0 


68.8 


75.4 


54.8 


88.4 


75.5 


56.0 


1978 


78.8 


8F.1 


86.9 


85.2 


67.0 


56.0 


88.1 


77.4 


57.4 


89.3 


78.4 


56.2 


1979 


79.7 


8^.S 


85.6 


83.9 


68.6 


59.8 


88.4 


75.3 


51.6 


89.5 


77.2 


56.6 


1980 


80.8 


84.9 


86.4 


85.5 


71.1 


51.2 


87.7 


74.3 


54.9 


89.8 


79.8 


59.3 


1961 


78.7 


84.8 


87.7 


84.8 


71.8 


56.8 


68.1 


751 


61.6 


90.5 


78.3 


57.4 


1982 


7J.1 


85.5 


86.0 


84.7 


69.4 


SG.8 


88.2 


77.3 


59.2 


90.6 


81.7 


61.5 


1983 


80.7 


85.1 


87.1 


85.3 


73.2 


57.9 


89.1 


78.2 


59.0 


90.1 


82.9 


56.8 


1984 


79.9 


84.8 


86.8 


85.3 


75.4 


63.0 


89.0 


76.6 


60.4 


89.6 


79.4 


60.1 


1985 


81.5 


86.6 


85.7 


86.9 


73.8 


64.8 


90.0 


79.0 


63.6 


89.2 


83.8 


60.1 


1986 


82.9 


86.2 


86.0 


87.8 


74.9 


65.8 


89.3 


83.5 


62.6 


89.7 


81.7 


59.4 


1987 


81.2 


84.6 


87.3 


86.4 


79.4 


63.7 


87.6 


83.8 


64.4 


' 90.0 


83.9 


59.5 


1986 


79.8 


85.3 


87.3 


87.1 


73.6 


53.6 


89.1 


85.7 


60.0 


89.9 


84.3 


58.3 


1989 


81.1 


86.5 


86.9 


86.8 


74.8 


59.4 


90.3 


85.0 


58.5 


90.7 


81.2 


59.4 



* Hispariics may be of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment...,** various years; October Current Population Survey. 



Chart 1:4 High school completion, by age, and by race/ethnicity: 1974-1989 
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SOURCE: U.S. Departr.ient ot Commerce, Bureau ot the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
enrollment...," various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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B. Student Performance 



In a number of assessments of student achievement, relatively few U.S. students 
performed in tlie liigliest levels of proficiency. Additionally, wide gaps in proficiency 
scores separated wliite students from black and Hispanic students on every 
assessment. Some of these gaps, however, have been significantly narrowed in 
recent years. While scores for white students have tended to remain stable or 
slightly decline, those for black and Hispanic students have increased significantly. 
For example, in the assessment of reading, the average score for white 17-year-olds 
rose only 3 scale points since 1971, but the average score for black 17-year-olds 
rose almost 36 scale points and the average score for Hispanic 17-year-olds rose 
about 19 points. Similar but less dramatic trends are also evident for 13- and 9- 
year-olds {indicator 1:5). 

Writing results were quite similar to those from the reading assessments. There was 
little change between 1984 and 1988, and few students could perform at the highest 
levels of the scale. Minority group proficiency scores were still below those of whites 
(Indicator 1:6) . 

Results from a 1988 national assessment of U.S. history suggest that high school 
seniors have some understanding of the people and events in U.S. history, but that 
this knowledge is rather superficial; generaly, the ability to state the relationships 
among historical events, persons, and documents was not evidenced. White 
students received higher proficiency scores in U.S. history than minority students, 
and males tended to receive higher scores than females, although average 
differences were not as great {Indicator 1:7). 

A 1988 civics assessment produced comparable results. Overall, half of high school 
seniors in 1988 displayed a detailed knowledge of major government structures and 
their function, but only 6 percent demonstrated a more developed understanding of 
a wide range of political institutions and processes {Indicator 1:7). 

In a 1988 international assessment in both mathematics and science, U.S. students 
compared poorly. In both subject areas, U.S. students placed in the lowest group 
among six countries. Scores of the 13-year-old American students indicated that, 
on average, they could use only basic operations to solve simple problems in 
mathematics, and they could understand and apply only simple scientific principles 
in science. By contrast, 13-year-old Korean students, on average, were able to 
apply intermediate-level mathematics skills to solve two-step problems in 
mathematics, and in science, were able to use scientific procedures and analyze 
scientific data. Also, on the mathematics assessment, about 10 percent of U.S. 
students scored at the two highest levels of the test, and about 12 percent scored 
at the highest levels in science. A much greater percentage of Korean students 
scored at these strata: about 45 percent of Korean students placed in the highest 
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levels In mathematics, and about 35 percent placed In the highest levels In science 
{Indicator 1:8}. 

Overall, college entrance examination scores have fallen modestly during the last 
few years. This finding is similar for both the SAT total score and the ACT 
composite score.' Since 1976, however, average mathematics scores on the SAT 
increased for black and Mexican-American students by 20 and 9 points, respectively. 
Black, Mexican- Arr.srican, American Indian, Asian-American, and Puerto Rican 
students all scored gains since 1976 on the SAT mathe^natics assessment. Black 
students scored the greatest gain: an increase of 31 points (supplemental table 1 :9- 
4). 

In reviewing the indicators in this section, it should be noted that group average 
scores cannot show the range of Individual proficiency. Indeed, some U.S. students 
scored higher on mathematics and science than some students from other countries. 
Nevertheless, there are some consistent aggregate trends. In brief, most U.S. 
students are not performing at the highest proficiency levels, and, while minority 
students are making significant gains in most areas, their average scores still fall 
well below those of whites. 
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• The ACT was enhanced In 1990. Estimated composite results can be analyzed from 1986; comparisons 
prior to 1986 are not possible. 
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B. Student Performance 



Indicator 1:5 Reading proficiency of 9-, and 17-yearolds 

Reading skills are basic to the educational process. When students lag in their reading achievement, they 
may find it difficult to benefit from other aspects of the curriculum. In the future, poor readers may also 
find it difficult to participate effectively in an economy requiring increasingly sophisticated job skills. 

• Among most groups, reading proficiency did not improve between 1984 and 1988. 
Tiie exception was for blacic 13- and 17-year-olds. 

• In 1988, among 17-year-olds, wliites averaged near tlie adept level, but blaclcs and 
HIspanlcs, on average, scored below tlie adept level. 

• Since 1971, reading scores of blaclcs liave risen considerably at all tliree age levels, 
Willie tlie scores of whites have not changed. For HIspanlcs, only 17-year-c!ds' 
reading scores have improved significantly since 1975. 

• In 1988, while scores of both blacks and HIspanlcs were well below those of whites 
at all age levels, the gap had narrowed, especially for blacks at ages 13 and 17. 



Average reading proficiency, by age and race/ethnicity: 1971-1988 (scale score) 







Age 9 






Age 13 






Age 17 






At! 








All 








All 








Year 


racos 


White 


Black Hispanic 


races 


White 


Black Hispanic 


races 


White 


Black 


Hispank: 


197^ 


'207.3 


213.8 


' 170.0 




255.2 


260.9 


' 222.4 




' 2B5.4 


291.4 


' £38.6 




1975 


210.2 


216.6 


181.3 


182.8 


256.0 


262.1 


' 225.7 


232.5 


' 286.1 


293.0 


' 240.4 


'252.2 


1980 


214.8 


221.3 


189.2 


189.5 


258.5 


264.4 


' 232.4 


236.8 


285.8 


293.1 


' 242.5 


260.7 


1984 


211.0 


218.3 


185.7 


187.2 


257.1 


262.6 


' 236.0 


239.6 


288.8 


295.6 


' 264.2 


268.1 


1988* 


211.8 


217.7 


188.5 


193.7 


257.5 


261.3 


242.9 


240.1 


290.1 


294.7 


274.4 


270.8 



— Not available. 

^ Shows a statistically significant difference from 1988. 
^ Based on the 1988 reading bridge to 1984. 



NOTE: Reading Proficiency Scale 

Level 150: Rudimentary * Can carry out simple discrete reading tasks 

Level 200: Baalc - Can understand specific or sequentially related information 

Level 250: Intermediate - Can search for specific information, interrelate ideas, and make generalizations 

Level 300: Adept - Can find, understarnl, summarize, and explain relatively complicated information 

Level 350: Advanced - Can synthesize and learn from specialized reading materials 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Reading Report Card, 1971-1988: Trerids frorr) the 
Nation's Report Card, 1990, 
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Chart 1:5 Reading proficiency, by age and by race/ethnicity: 1971-1988 



Scale score 
300 -1 Adept 

250- Intermediate 
200 - Basic 
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Hispanic. 
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200 - 
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r300 



-250 



-200 



- 150 
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1980 1984 1988 1971 1975 1980 1984 1988 
Year Year 



17-year-olds 



Scale score 
300 1 ^*^®P* 



250 - 



200 



150 - 



White 



Hispanic 



Intermediate 




Black 



Bb.sic 



Rudimentary 



r 300 



-250 



-200 



- 150 



1971 1975 1980 1984 1988 
Year 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Reading Report Curd, 1971-1988: Trends from the 
Nation's Report Card, 1 990. 
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B. Student Performance 



Indicator 1:6 Writing proficiency in grades 4, 8, and 11 

Effective writing is fundamental for educational success. In a 1988 nationally representative sample, 
students in grades 4, 8, and 11 were assessed for writing skills. Students were evaluated on informative, 
persuasive, and imaginative writing. 

• For most groups, levels of writing [proficiency In 1988 were app iximately the same 
as In 1984. 

• in 1988, whites continued to score higher than blacks HIspanlcs at all three grade 
levels. 

• Females consistently outscored males on the writing assessment In both 1984 and 
1988, and at every grade level. 

Average writing proficiency scores* by race/ethnicity, grade and sex: 1984 and 1988 (scale 
score) 



Race/ethnicity Sex 



Year 


Total 


White 


Blaci< 


Hispanic 


Male 


Female 










Grade 4 








1984 


170.5 


177.2 


148.2 




159.7 


165.0 


' 176.7 


1988 


173.3 


180.0 


150.7 




162.2 


164.3 


182.4 










Grade 8 








1984 


212.4 


'217.9 


188.3 




194.2 


' 204.5 


220.5 


1988 


208.2 


213.1 


190.1 




197.2 


197.9 


218.2 










Grade 11 








1984 


223.0 


229.1 


204.2 




200.6 


211.9 


234.5 


198ti 


220.7 


225.3 


206.9 




202.0 


211.1 


229.2 



^ Average NAEP writing assessment scores were produced using the Average Response Method (ARM). The ARM 
provides an estimate of average writing achievement for each responder^t as If he or she took 1 1 of the 12 writing tasks 
given, and as If NAEP had computed average achievement across that set of tasks. 

^ Shows a statistically significant difference from 1988. 
NOTE: Writing Proficiency Chart 

Level 100: Unsatisfactory - Failed to reflect a basic understanding of the task 

Level 200: Minimal - Recognized the elements needed to complete the task, but were not managed well enough to 
Insure the Intended purpose 

Level 300: Adequate - Included features critical to accomplishing the purpose of the task and were likely to have the 
Intended effect 

Level 400: Elat)orated - Beyond adequate, reflecting a higher level of coherence and elaboration 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Writing Report Card, 1984-^1988: Findings from the 
Nation's Report Card, 1990. 
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Chart 1:6 Writing proficiency in grades 4, 8, and 11, by race/ethnicity: 1984 and 
1988 



4th graders 



8th graders 



Scale score 
250 




1984 



1988 



Year 



1984 1988 
Year 



11th graders 



Scale score 



250 



200 




1984 



1988 



Year 



White □ Black ■ Hispanic 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Writing Report Card, 1984-1988: Firvimgs from ttie 
Nation's Report Card, 1990. 



B. Student Performance 



Indicator 1:7 U.S. history and civics proficiency 

A knowledge of history provides the perspective needed to make sense of the present as well as the past, 
helping students understand the complex world in which they live. Likewise, civics education is considered 
necessary In helping prepare students to participate intelligently in a democratic society by giving them the 
background they need to make sense of civic issues. 

. On the history assessment, white students at all grade levels consistently scored 
much higher than either blaclcs or Hispanics. In the civics assessment, whites 
scored much higher than either blaclcs or Hispanics at each grade level. 

• Males consistently outscored females In U.S. history at each grade level. 

• Most high school seniors displayed a Icnowledge of beginning historical information, 
but far fewer appeared to understand the interrelationships among historical events, 
persons, and documents (supplemental table 1 :7-3). 

. In civics, half the 12th grade students displayed a detailed knowledge of major 
government structures and their functions, while just 6 percent demon'^trated a more 
developed understanding of a wide range of political institutions and processes 
(supplemental table 1:7-4). 

Average U.S. iiistory and civics proficiency in grades 4, 8, and 12, by sex, and race/etlinicity: 





Sex and 




U.S. history 






Civics 




racd/ 
ethnicity 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


Nation 


220.6 


263.9 


295.0 


214.0 


259.7 


296.3 


Sex 
tt/lale 
Female 


222.9 
218.2 


266.2 
261.6 


298.5 
291.8 


214.8 
213.3 


258.7 
260.6 


298.6 
294.1 


Race/ethnicity 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 


227.5 
199.5 

202.7 


270.4 
246.0 
244.3 


301.1 
274.4 
273.9 


220.0 
198.1 
199.5 


266.3 
243.6 
240.6 


301.9 
273.8 
279.2 



NOTE: History Proficiency Scale 

Level 200: Knows simple historical facts 

Level 250: Knows beginning historical information and 

has rudimentary interpretive skills 
Level 300: Understands basic historical terms and 

relationships 

Level 350: Interprets historical information and ideas 



NOTE: Civics Proficiency Scale 

Level 200: Recognizes the existence of civic life 
Level 250: Understands the nature of political 

institutions; relationship be^een 

citizen and government 
Level 300: Understands specific government 

structures and functions 
Level 350: Understands a variety of political 

institutions and processes 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The U.S. History Report Card, 1990; and The Civics Report 
Card, 1990. 



Chart 1:7 Average U.S. history and ci 
ethnicity: 1988 



Scale score 




Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 1 2 
Grade level 



Scale score 




SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Card, 1990. 



proficiency, by grade, sex and race/ 



History 

Scaie score 




Grade 4 Grades Grade 12 



Grade level 

Civics 
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U.S. History Report Card, 1990; and The Civics Report 
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B. Student Performance 



Indicator 1:8 International proficiency in mathematics and science 



The mathematics and science skills of a nation's woii^ers are a cru^^ial element of economic 
competitiveness. The fastest growing industries in the world today are in the Knowledge-based high 
technology sector, and without better mathematics and science skills among workers, U.S. firms will be 
unable to compete. 

• In the 1988 International Assessment of Educational Progress, on average, U.S. 13- 
year-olds scored in the lowest group in both mathematics and science proficiency. 

• In mathematics, 45 percent of the Korean students demonstrated the ability to deal 
with complex concepts, compared to 10 percent of U.S. students. Similarly, 35 
percent of the Korean students could apply Intermediate ^lentiflc principles, 
compared to 13 percent of U.S. students (supplemental tables 1 8-1 and 1:8-3). 

Average mathematics and science proficiencies of 13-year-old students by countries/provinces 

Science 



Mathematics 



Group Country/province 



Proficiency 
level 



Group Country/province 



Proficiency 
level 



1 



Korea 



567.8 



Quebec (French) 543.0 

British Columbia 539.8 

Quebec r-nglish) 535.8 

New Brunswick (English) 529.0 

Ontario (English) 516.1 

New Brunswick (French) 51 4.2 

Spain 511.7 

United Kingdom 509.9 

Ireland 504.3 



1 British Columbia 

Korea 



551.3 
549.9 



Ontario (French) 
United States 



481.5 
473.9 



Untted Kingdom 519.5 

Quebec (English) 515.3 

Ontario (English) 514.7 

Quebec (French) 513.4 

New Brunswick (English) 51 0.5 

Spain 503.9 

United States 478.5 

Ireland 469.3 

Ontario (French) 468.3 

New Brunswick (French) 468.1 



Note: Mattmnatlct Proftclenty Scale 

Level 300- Performs simple addition and subtraction 
Level 400« Uses basic operations to solve simple problems 

Level 500- Uses intermediate level skills to solve two-step 
problems 

Level 600« Uses measurement and geometry to solve 

twre complex problems 
Level 700» Understands and applies more advanced 



Science Proficiency Scale 

Level 300- Knows everyday science facts 
Level 400« Understands and applies simple scientific 
principles 

Level 500" Uses scientific procedures and analyzes 

scientific data 
Level 600» Understands and applies scientific 

knowledge and principles 
Level 700» Integrates scientific information and 
experimental evidence 



mathematical concepts 

NOTE: Differences in performance between the groups are statistically significant at the 0.05 level; differences in 
performance within groups are not statistically significant* 

SOURCE: International Assessment of Educational Progress, A World of Differences: Ar) bterr^atlonal Assessment of 
Mathematics and Science, 1 989. 



Chart 1:8 Average mathematics and science proficiency of 13-year-old students in 
six countries: 1988 



Mathematics 

Country 

Korea 

Now Brunswick* 
(Canada) 
Spain 
United Kingdom 
Ireland 

United States 

300 

Science 

Country 3qq 

Korea 

United Kingdom 
Quebec (Canada)* 
Spain 

United States 
Ireland 

300 




400 500 600 

Average proficiency score 



400 



700 




400 500 600 

Average proficiency score 



700 



• New Brunswick (English) and Quebec (French) are tfie median groups of the seven groups assessed in four Canadian 
provinces in mathematics aiid science, respectively. 

SOURCE: Internatiofial Assessment of Educational Progress, A Wortd of Differences: An International Assessment of 
Mathematics ana Science, 1 989. 
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B. Student Performance 



Indicator 1:9 College entrance exan;.ination scores 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the American College Testing Program Assessment (ACT) are the 
tests taken most frequently by college-bound students. Both are designed to predict success in the 
freshman year in college. These tests summarize the performance outcomes of our high schools for our 
college-bound youth. 

. During most of the 1980s, SAT scores increased even as the proportion of students 
talcing the test increased. 

• After years of decline, SAT total scores t)egan Increasing slightly in 1982, and 
continued Increasing until 1987. Pram 1987 to 1990, SAT mathematics scores 
remained constant, and verbal scores fell 6 points (supplemental table 1:9-1). 

• Between 1976 and 1990, on average, black students' SAT mathematics scores 
Increased by 31 points, and verbal scores Increased by 20 points (supplemental table 



1:9^). 

SAT scores and percent taking SAT: Selected schooi years ending 1973-1990 



School 

year 

ending 


SAT 
total 


Verbal 


Mathematics 


Percent 
taking 
SAT' 


1973 
1974 
1976 
1978 
1980 
1982 
1984 
1986 
1988 
1990 


926 
924 
903 
897 
890 
893 
897 
906 
904 
900 


445 
444 
431 
429 
424 
426 
426 
431 
428 
424 


481 
480 
472 
468 
466 
467 
471 
475 
476 
476 


33.4 
32.1 
31.8 
31.6 
32.6 
33.0 
34.9 
37.9 
40.5 
36.5 


ACT scores 


and oercent taking ACT: Selected scliool years ending 1986-1990 




School 

year 

ending 


ACT 
Composite 


English 


Mathematics 


Percent 
taking 
ACT' 


1986* 
1988' 
1990' 


20.8 
20.8 

20.6 


20.5 


19.9 


27.6 
30.1 
30.7 



— Not available. 

^ The percent taking the SAT or ACT i'l the ratio of the number of individuals taking the SAT or ACT in the year to the 
number of high school graduates In the same year. 

^ The 1990 ACT assessment was significantly different from previous assessments. ACT has established links between 
scores earned on the ACT tests administered before October 1989 and scores on the enhanced test. The data for 1986 
and 1988 are estimated average ACT scores. 

SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, National Report: College Bound Seniors, various years; The American 
College Testing Program. The High School Profile Report, Normative Data, various years; U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data survey. 
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Chart 1:9 



Trends in college entrance examination scores: 1973-1990 



Score 

490 n 

480 

470 - 

460 - 

450 - 

440 - 
430 



420 



SAT mathematics and verbal scores for college^bound 
higli school seniors 




Verbal 



r 490 
480 
h 470 
460 
450 

- 440 

- 430 



1973 1975 1977 1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 ^90 

Year 



420 



Total score SAT total score, and SAT test-talcers as a percent of ''^^^f^"* 

high school graduates 



940 - 
920 - 
900 - 
880 - 
860 - 




Percent taking SAT (right axis) 



- 50 

- 45 

- 40 

- 35 

- 30 
25 



I I I I I I I 



1973 1975 1977 1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 1990 

Year 

SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, National Report: College Bound Seniors, various years; The American 
College Testing Program, The High School Prom Report, Normative Data, variw»'s years; U.S. Department of 
Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data survey. 
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C. Economic Outcomes 



Education is an investment in human skills. Like all investments, it Involves both a 
cost and a return. The cost of finishing high school Is quite low, for It principally 
Includes the earnings given up by not working or not working full time while still in 
the first 12 years of school. In this case, the forgone earnings are the earnings of 
high school dropouts 16-19 years old, which are low. In contrast, the returns come 
In many forms. Some are monetary, others are not. Some are related to the labor 
market, others are not. Among the returns related to the labor market are better 
employment opportunities, jobs that are less sensitive to general economic 
conditions, better opportunities to participate in employer-provided training, and 
higher earnings. Other returns not related to the labor market include greater 
interest and participation in civic affairs, better health and longer life, and reduced 
criminal behavior. 

The costs of and returns to Investing In education change over time,' affecting the 
incentive to finish high school. The purpose of the measures presented in this 
section is to provide Indicators of changes in the rewards to finishing high school, 
or conversely, the penalties of not finishing. 

These indicators suggest some general conclusions. First, the Immediate difficulty 
of making the transition from full-time school attendance to full-time work appears 
much greater for those who leave school before finishing high school. In October 
1989, of youog, people who had left high school during the previous year without 
finishing only 47 percent were employed. In contrast, of those who had graduated 
from high school In 1989 and did not enroll in college 72 percent were employed. 
Among college graduates in 1 986 not continuing to graduate school, the employment 
rate was more than 90 percent one year after graduation.^ 

Time Is likely to solve some of the initial problems in making the transition from 
school. For example, of males who graduated from high school In 1989 and did not 
enroll in college the following October, 78 percent were employed. Most of these 
high school graduates were 18 to 20 years old. Among males 25 to 34 years old 
with 12 years of schooling, 89 percent were employed. This sugggests that as high 
school graduates who do not go on to college get older, the percentage employed 
rises. Nevertheless, how long It takes to solve the initial transition to work problem 
is an indication of its difficulty. 



' See Murphy, Kevin and Finis Welch, "Wage Premiums for College Graduates: Recant Growth and 
Possible Explanations." Educational Researcher, May 1989, for a more detailed presentation of changes 
twtween 1964 and 1986 in the relative earnings of workers with different levels of education and 
experience, by sex and race. 

'U.S. Department of Education, Survey of Recent College Graduates, 1987, unpublished tabulation. 
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Second, labor market opportunities for high school graduates at any age have 
consistently been better than for those who do not finish high school. For males, 89 
percent of high school graduates 25-34 years old were employed in 1990 versus 76 
percent of those who had not finished high school. For females, the figures were 
68 and 44 percent, an even larger disparity. On the other hand, for males there 
appeared to be a downward drift In labor market opportunities for both high school 
graduates and dropouts, although the decline was larger for the latter group. For 
example, the employment rate of male high school graduates 25-34 years old was 
an average of 91 percent between 1971 and 1979, but this rate declined to an 
average of 86 percent between 1980 and 1988. 

Third, between 1985 and 1989, the earnings penalty of not finishing high school 
(compared to finishing and not continuing on to college) was an average of 28 and 
29 percent for white and black males, respectively. The earnings penalty was larger 
for females— 38 percent. For white males, there is some evidence that the earnings 
penalty is growing. 
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C. Economic Outcomes 



Indicator 1:10 Transition from scliool to work 

The transition from school to work can be difficult. Without prior job experience or specialized training, 
school leavers may find it more difficult to win jobs, and they may be dissatisfied with those that they do 
find. The employment rate among school leavers, both those who have not finished high school and those 
who have but did not go on to college, is an indication of the ease of making the transition. 

• Fewer then half of recent high school dropouts had a Job In October 1989. Recent 
high school graduates fared better— 72 percent had jobs. However, more than a 
quarter-— 28 percent— were either unemployed or not looldng for worlt. 

• In 1989, only 55 percent of black recent high school graduates were employed 
compared to 75 percent of white graduates. Bladt recent high school dropouts are 
about half as likely to be employed as their white counterparts. 

• The gap In employment rates between recent high school graduates and high school 
dropouts has grown slightly during the last three decades. 

Employment rate for recent liigli scliool dropouts and liigli scliool graduates not enrolling in 
college by race/etlinicity: Selected years, 1960-1989 



Recent high school graduates Recent high school dropouts 



Year 


Total 


White 


Blacl( 


Hispanic^ 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic^ 


1960 


65.0 


67.0 






50.9 


48.7 






1962 


68.3 


69.3 






40.4 


39.5 






1964 


63.4 


64.6 






41.6 


39.2 






1966 


64.9 


67.1 






51.4 


53.5 






1968 


67.3 


68.5 






50.0 


53.0 






1970 


63.2 


65.6 






44.7 


48.4 






1972 


70.1 


72.9 






46.0 


47.3 






1974 


69.1 


72.1 






48.1 


52.1 






1976 


68.9 


72.9 






43.5 


48.8 






1977 


71.9 


75.4 


43.2 




50.2 


54.6 


33.1 




1978 


74.0 


78.5 


45.5 




49.7 


52.1 


39.2 




1979 


72.4 


76.0 


43.5 




48.8 


52.9 


29.1 




1980 


68.9 


74.4 


34.8 




43.7 


49.5 


21.9 




1981 


65.9 


71.6 


32.2 


7) 


40.5 


48.7 


12.5 


45.1 


1982 


60.4 


66.5 


29.1 


43.4 


36.8 


42.9 


14.8 


(') 


1983 


62.9 


69.8 


34.9 




43.2 


47.4 


25.8 


45.6 


1984 


64.0 


68.6 


44,7 


49.5 


42.9 


47.4 


22.9 


35.2 


1985 


62.0 


68.8 


34.4 




43.5 


46.7 


29.5 


37.7 


1986 


65.2 


70.8 


42.0 


64.9 


46.1 


47.4 


32.2 


45.7 


1987 


68.9 


72.8 


46.9 


53.8 


41.2 


46.1 


26.1 


{') 


1988 


71.9 


76.4 


55,5 


57.1 


43.5 


48.9 


23.4 


55.4 


1989 


71.9 


75.2 


55,3 


49.3 


47.1 


54.3 


27.7 





— Not available. 

^ Hispanics may be of any race. 

^ Too tew sample obsei^ations tor a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Populatior^ Survey: 1940-1987, and unpublished tabulations from the October Current Population Survey. 
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Chart 1:10 Employment rate of recent high school dropouts and high school 
graduates not enrolling in college: 1960-1989 
Percent employed 
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Employment rate of recent high school graduates not enrolling in college, 
by race/ethnicity: 1960-1989 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 1940-1987, and unpublished tabulations from the October Current Population Survey. 
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C. Economic Outcomes 



Indicator 1:11 Employment of young adults 

The percentage of a population group with \ohs is influenced by a variety of factors. Some influence the 
willingness of employers to offer jobs to individuals with different levels of education at the going wage 
rate, and, others influence the willingness of these individuals to take jobs at the going wage rate. The 
higher the proportion employed, the better are their labor market opportunities relative to other things they 
could do, and vice versa. 

• Employment rates are higher for those with more education. 

• During the 19808, employment rates among males with 12 years of schooling or less 
were lower than during the 1970s and unemployment rates were higher 
(supplemental table 1:11-3). 

• Among women 25-34 years old, the employment rate of t)oth those with 12 years of 
schooling and those with 9 to 11 years of schooling rose t>etween 1971 and 1990. 
However, it rose much less for those who did not finish high school. 



Employment rate, of 25- to 34-year-olds, by sex and years of schooling completed; 1971-1990 







Male 








Female 












4 or more 








4 or more 




9-11 years 


12 years 


1-3 years 


years of 


9-11 years 


12 years 


1-3 years 


years of 


Year 


of school 


of school 


of college 


college 


of school 


of school 


of college 


college 










Percent 








1971 


87.9 


93.6 


89.9 


92.5 


35.2 


43.1 


44.9 


56.9 


1972 


88.5 


93.7 


90.4 


93.6 


36.1 


44.9 


47.4 


59.8 


1973 


88.8 


93.1 


88.5 


93.5 


38.4 


45.7 


51.0 


62.6 


1974 


90.2 


93.0 


90.0 


92.7 


39.8 


47.6 


54.2 


66.6 


1975 


78.1 


88.4 


87.6 


93.5 


34.5 


46.0 


53.6 


66.4 


1976 


79.6 


89.6 


89.0 


92.8 


39.5 


49.8 


56.5 


68.8 


1977 


81.5 


89.5 


89.1 


93.3 


41.0 


53.0 


58.0 


69.5 


1978 


82.4 


90.8 


91.2 


93.5 


42.4 


55.9 


63.3 


72.1 


1979 


80.5 


91.3 


90.9 


94.1 


43.2 


58.0 


64.2 


74.0 


1980 


77.7 


87.0 


88.5 


93.4 


45.6 


59.5 


66.3 


75.5 


1981 


76.7 


86.9 


88.5 


93.7 


42.7 


61.3 


67.6 


76.4 


1982 


73.2 


83.3 


85.2 


91.9 


39.7 


59.6 


68.2 


77.7 


1983 


69.3 


78.6 


83.8 


91.1 


37.1 


58.8 


68.3 


79.2 


1984 


72.2 


84.8 


87.9 


91.9 


41.5 


61 .0 


69.5 


80.4 


1985 


76.0 


861 


89.7 


92.2 


40.3 


163.9 


71.0 


80.6 


1986 


73.3 


86.2 


89.0 


93.7 


44.1 


63.8 


70.6 


80.3 


1987 


75.0 


86.8 


89.0 


9JL.1 


44.0 


65.6 


72.2 


81.4 


1988 


75.5 


87.2 


89.8 


93.7 


46.9 


66.8 


74.8 


81.2 


1989 


77.6 


87.8 


91.1 


93.7 


43.0 


66.9 


74.0 


82.1 


1990 


75.9 


88.6 


89.7 


93.1 


44.3 


67.5 


74.5 


83.2 



NOTE: See supplemental note 1:11 for a comparison of the employment to population ratio, presented in this table, to 
other labor force statistics. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the March Current Population Survey. 
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Chart 1:11 Percent of population 25-34 years old employed: 1971-1990 

Male 

Percent employed 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Latwr Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, artd 
unpublished tabulations based on the March Current Population Survey. 
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C. Economic Outcomes 



Indicator 1:12 Annual earnings of young adults 

Wages and salaries are influenced by many factors. Among these are the employer's perception of the 
productivity of employees with different levels of education and the availability of woricers with different 
levels cf education. They are also affected by economic conditions in the industries that typically employ 
workers with different levels of education. Annual earnings are influenced by the number of weeks worked 
in a year and the usual hours worked each week. The ratio of annual earnings of high school dropouts to 
those of high school graduates is affected by all these factors; it is a measure of the earnings 
disadvantage of not finishing high school. 

* In recent yeare (1985-89), the earnings disadvantage of not finishing high school 
was 28 and 29 percent for white and black males 2&-34 years old, respectively. For 
both white and black females, the disadvantage was larger~-about 38 percent. 

• For white males the earnings disadvantage of not finishing high school was larger In 
recent years than It had been In the last half of the 1970a— It Increased from 21 to 28 
percent. 

Ratio of median annual earnings of wage and salary workers 25 to 34 years old with 9-11 
and 16 or more years of school to those with 12 years of school, by sex and race/ethnicity: 
1975-1989 



9-1 1 years of school 1 6 or more years of school 

Male Female Male Female 



Year 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


1975 


0.81 


0.67 


0.65 


0.60 


1.18 


1.29 


1.74 


1.70 


1976 


0.79 


0.80 


0.61 


0.58 


1.14 


1.41 


1.61 


1.58 


1977 


0.79 


0.77 


0.62 


0.63 


1.15 


1.42 


1.53 


1.61 


1978 


0.78 


0.74 


0.55 


0.48 


1. 3 


1.48 


1.58 


1.38 


1979 


0.79 


0.78 


0.71 


0.66 


1.(1 


1.31 


1.56 


1.53 


1980 


0.80 


0.75 


0.63 


0.73 


1.18 


1.33 


1.54 


1.65 


1981 


0.78 


0.68 


0.62 


0.56 


1.29 


^.z^ 


i.5r 


1.58 


1982 


0.72 


0.77 


0.66 


0.69 


1.33 


1.55 


1.61 


1.65 


1983 


0.75 


0.65 


0.66 


0.65 


1.34 


1.50 


1.69 


1.59 


1964 


0.64 


0.61 


0.58 


0.52 


1.32 


1.53 


1.59 


1.68 


1985 


0.73 


0.70 


0.62 


0.66 


1.45 


1.77 


1.64 


1.76 


1966 


0.72 


0.85 


0.62 


0.78 


1.43 


1.64 


1.74 


1.92 


1987 


0.72 


0.86 


0.70 


0.56 


1.38 


1.47 


1.72 


1.93 


1968 


0.70 


0.56 


0.53 


0.62 


1.41 


1.37 


1.78 


1.93 


1989 


0.73 


0.60 


0.66 


0.50 


1.45 


1.42 


1.89 


2.05 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers^ and unpublished 
tabulations from the March Current Population Survey. 



Chart 1:12 Ratio of median annual earnings of wage and salary worlcers 25 to 34 
years old with 9-11 and 16 or more years of school to those with 12 
years of school, by sex and race/ethnicity: 1975-1989 
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NOTE: One on tfie scale represents earnings equal to tfio'-e witfi 12 years of scfiool; 2 represents double tfieir earnings; 
.5 represents fiaif tfieir earnings Tfie scale on tfie grapfi makes tfie distance Isetween 1 and 2, or doublina. tfie same 
as between 1 and .5, or fialv'ng. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, and unpublisfied 
tabulations from tfie Marcfi Current Population Sun/ey. 
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D. Student Participation in Various Curricula 



Much federal and state education policy has been targeted at specific curricula and 
course-taking patterns. An attempt has been made to determine the composition of 
the curriculum, and the student participation in various courses and curricula. 

Since 1977, the U.S. Department of Education has presented an annual report to 
Congress on the implementation of the Education of the Handicapped Act (PL. 94- 
142). A few patterns have emerged. Both the number and percentage of students 
enrolling in the federally funded programs for the handicapped rose from 1977 until 
the mid-1980s; since then, the number of children served by these programs has 
stabilized. But participation by type of handicap within the federal programs has 
varied widely. For example, in 1977, learning-disabled children made up only 1.8 
percent of total enrollment. By 1989, that figure was almost 5 percent. Moreover, 
by 1989, learning-disabled children accounted for about 44 percent of all 
handicapped children enrolled in federally supported programs for the handicapped, 
up from 22 percent in 1977. The increases in this category account for almost all 
of the increases experienced by the federally supported programs for the 
handicapped {Indicator 1-13). 

Participation in secondary special education classes Is not equal between the sexes 
or among different race groups. While males constitute about half of school 
enrollment, they accounted for more than two-thirds of the students in special 
education classes in 1987. Blacl< students make up 12 percent of school enrollment, 
but in 1987 they accounted fo/ almost 25 percent of the students in special 
education. Students who come from homes in which the head has a high school 
diploma or less constitute about 59 percent of school enrollment, but they composed 
77 percent of all students in federally supported special education classes. The 
composition of special education classes, therefore, is considerably different from the 
general school population (Indicator 1:13). 

In 1983, the U.S. Department of Education published the landmark report A Nation 
at Risk. It contained recommendations about ways to strengthen instruction in core 
subject areas, including mathematics and scien'^e. Among other recommendations, 
the report suggested that all high school graduates should earn at least 3 credits in 
mathematics and science. It appears that these suggestions were heeded. In 
nearly every type of mathematics course there was a significant increase in the 
percent of students taking the course. Between 1982 and 1987, for example, the 
percentage of students taking algebra I increased by 11 percent; geometry, by 
almost 16 percent; and trigonometry, by 7 percent. Similar gains were posted in 
science. Between 1982 and 1987, the percentage of students taking biology grew 
by 13 percent; chemistry, by almost 14 percent; and physics, by almost 6 percent. 
The trend is that a greater percentage of high school graduates are taking more 
advanced mathematics and science courses. IHowever, these course-taking patterns 



do not provide information about the content of the course, or whether the content 
of courses of the same title might be changing over time {Indicator 1:14). 

Computer use is becoming Increasingly common In the day-to-day activities of many 
Americans. As the economy becomes more technologically based, computers will 
play an increasingly prominent role. Many schools have recognized this and 
Incorporated computer applications in varying ways into their curricula. In 1989, 
about 46 percent of U.S. students were using computers in schools. This is a 
substantial increase from the 29 percent who did so in 1984. Also, the percentage 
of students using computers within every family income quartile Increased 
significantly between 1984 and 1989. However, in both 1984 and 1989, the 
percentage of computer use In school was not even across family income quartiles. 
Students from the lowest quartile used computers least, while tho?e from the highest 
quartile were most likely to use them. The percent of students with a computer at 
home rose from 16 percent in 1984 to almost 28 percent in 1989. However, while 
73 percent of the students who have a computer at home use it, only about 35 
percent of these students use their computer for school assignments {Indicator 1:15^. 



In conclusion, enrollment in various curricula present something of a mixed picture. 
Overall, science and mathematics course-taking patterns are encouraging, with a 
substantial increase in the students taking advanced courses in both of these areas. 
Computer use is increasing at all levels, but students from lower income families are 
less likely to use computers than students from higher income families. In addition, 
of the students who have home computers, slightly more than one-third use it for 
assignments. Consequently, a valuable tool is not yet fully utilized. Finally, the 
percent of students receiving special education services appears to be leveling off, 
v'lth almost all the increase having come in tha learning disabled category. Students 
in special education classes are disproportionately male and black, and they tend 
to have parents with limited education. 



D. Student Participation in Various Curricula 



Indicator 1:13 Special education enrollment in federally supported programs 

The Education of the Handicapped Act ensures the availability of "free and appropriate education* to all 
children with handicapping conditions. To determine compliance with this and other related mandates, 
policymakers must have data indicating who has been receiving special services. 

• In 1985-86, males, blacks, and children from households in which the head had not 
attended college were over represented in special education classes. 

• A large increase in the proportion of children served by the Education of the 
Handicapped Act occurred between 1977 and the mid-1980s. Since then, this 



proportion has been fairly stable. 

Percentage of students in special education classes and disability concentration ratio, by 
individual and family characteristics at the secondary level: 1985-1986 





Percent of 1987 












secondary students 




Percent of 




Disability 




in special 




1980 




concentration 


Characteristic 


education classes 




sophomores 




ratio* 


Sex 














Male 




68.5 




49.7 




1.4 


Female 




31 5 




50.3 




0.6 


Race/ethnicity 












0.9 


White 




65.0 




70.0 




Black 




24.2 




12.2 




2.0 


Hispanic 




8.1 




12.6 




0.6 


Other 




2.7 




5.2 




0.5 


Educational attainment 














of household head 














Less than high school graduate 




41.0 




31.1 




1.3 


High school graduate 




36.0 




27.8 




1.3 


Some college/2-year degree 




14.0 




20.9 




0.7 


College graduate or more 




8.9 




13.6 




0.7 


Children served in federally supported education programs for the handicapped, by type of 


handicao. as a percent of public K-12 enrollment: Selected vears 1977-1989 




Type of handicap 


1977 


1979 


1981 


1983 1985 


1987 


1988 1989 


All conditions 


8.3 


9.1 


10.1 


10.7 11.0 


11.0 


11.1 11.3 


Learning disabled 


1.8 


2.7 


3.6 


4.4 4.7 


4.8 


4.8 4.9 


Speech Impaired 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 2.9 


2.9 


2.4 2.4 


Mentally retarded 


22 


2.1 


2.0 


1.9 1.8 


1.6 


1.5 1.4 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 1.0 


1.0 


0.9 0.9 



* Disability concentration ratio Is the percent of all students In special education classes divided by percent of all 1980 
sophomores in a category (e.g.. percent of males in special education divided by percent of 1980 male sophomores). 
SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, National Longitudinal 
Transicion Study, Youth with DIsabllltl&s During Transition: An Ov'^rvlew of Descriptive Findings from the National 
Longitudinal Transition Study, May, 1989; Annual Report to CoHi^ ass on the Implementation of the Handicapped Act, 
various years. 



Chart 1:13 Special education enrollment in federally supported programs 
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SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, National Longitudinal 
Transition Study, Youth with Disabilities During Transition: An Oven/lew of Descriptive Findings from the National 
Longitudinal Transition Study. l\/lay, 1989; Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Handicapped Act, 
various years. 
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D. Student Participation in Various Curricula 



Indicator 1:14 Mathematics and science course-taking patterns 

In 1983, the National Commission on Excellence in Education issued the report A Nation at Risk, 
recommending that schools adopt more rigorous standards and have higher expectations for academic 
performance and student conduct. Among the specific recommendations, students were advised to take a 
minimum of 3 credits in mathematics and science. 

• The percentage of students taking mathematics courses (except remedial and tMlow- 
grade math courses, and statistics and probability), Increased significantly between 
1982 and 1987 (supplementary table 1:14-1). 

• In 1982, 33 percent of all high school graduates had taken a remedial or below-grade 
math course. This percentage dropped 8 percentage points to 25 percent In 1987. 

• In 1987, 76 percent of all high school graduates earned a credit In algebra 1, 62 
percent In geometry, and 47 percent In algebra II. 

• The percent of high school graduates who had taken biology, chemistry, or physics 
Increased by 13, 14, and 6 percentage points respectively between 1982 and 1987. 

• Between 1982 and 1987, the enrollment of blacks Increased significantly In almost 
every mathematics and most science course. The enrollment of HIspanlcs In 
mathematics and science courses Increased similarly. 

Percentage of high school graduates taking selected math and science courses: 1982 and 1987 



Math and 1982 High 1987 Change Irom 

science courses School and Transcript 1982 to 

(credits) Beyond study study 1987' 

Mathematics 



Any remedial or below- 








grade math course 


32.7 


24.9 


'-7.8 


Algebra 1 


65.1 


76.3 


Ml.1 


Algebra II 


35.1 


47.1 


' 12.0 


Geometry 


45.7 


61.5 


'15.8 


Trigonometry 


12.0 


19.0 


' 7.0 


Analysis or 








pre-calculus 


5.8 


12.6 


* 7,0 


Calculus 


4.7 


6.2 


' 1.5 


Science 








Biology 


75.3 


88.3 


M3.1 


Chemlstiy 


30.8 


44.6 


M3.9 


Physics 


13.9 


19.5 


' 5.6 


Geology 


13.9 


14.9 


1.0 


Astronomy 


1.1 


1.0 


-0.1 



^ Based on unrounded numbers. 

^ DlffererK)e between 1987 and 1982 graduates Is statistically significant at the p < .05 level. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 High School Transcript Study, 
High School and Beyond, base year study. 
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Chart 1:14 Percent of high school graduates taking selected high school math and 
science courses: 1982 and 1987 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 High School Transcript Study, 
High School and Beyond, base year study. 
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D. Student Participation in Various Curricula 



Indicator 1:15 Student use of computers 

In an increasingly technological society, computers have isecome a more important tool. Exposure to the 
use of this tool in school helps young people gain the computer literacy they will need to function 
effectively in U.S. society. Some students use computers to complete school assignments. 

• In 1989, 46 percent of students used computers at school, a substantial Increase 
from the 29 percent who did so 5 years earlier. 

. Elementary students from families In the top (4th) quartlle of family Income are much 
more likely to use computers at school than those from families In the bottom (1st) 
quartlle. This pattern Is less true at the high school level and disappears among 
college students. 

• In 1989, 28 percent of students lived In households with a computer. Seventy-three 
percent of these stud <ts used the computer but only 35 percent use It for school 
assignments. High school and college students are much more lllcely than 
elementary students to use the computer at home for school assignments. 

Percent of students who use computers in school, by family income and grade level: October 
1984 and 1989 

1984 1989 



Family income quartile Family Income quartlle 



Grade level 


Total 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Total 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Total 


28.5 


21.1 


24.3 


29.9 


34.4 


45.5 


39.6 


43.9 


47.4 


49.9 


Kindergarten 


6.7 


1.9 


4.8 


8.1 


11.8 


20.3 


13.2 


18.4 


24.7 


25.8 


Elementary (1-8) 


32.4 


20.6 


26.6 


35.5 


42.9 


54.1 


43.1 


52.3 


58.9 


62.2 


Highschool(9-12) 


28.1 


20.8 


26.0 


28.4 


32.3 


43.0 


40.5 


41.3 


42.9 


46.2 


College 


31.7 


33.8 


28.3 


31.0 


32.9 


44.4 


45.9 


41.0 


42.8 


46.7 



NOTE: The demarcations between family income quartlles were calculated on the basis of all persons in the survey. 



Percent of students who have a computer at home and, of those, percent who use the home 
computer and who use It for school assignments, by grade level; October 1984 and 1989 



Grade level 


Percent of students 
with a computer 
at home 


Percent of students with computers at home who: 
Use It 

school assignments 


1984 


1989 


1984 


1989 


1984 1989 


Total 


16.1 


27.5 


72.9 


72.8 


29.3 34.7 


Preprimary 


13.7 


20.5 


55.7 


52.1 


6.8 3.0 


Elementary (1-8) 


16.0 


245 


78.9 


76.7 


25.0 27.3 


High school (9-12) 


17.2 


29.8 


77.8 


74.9 


39.6 44.3 


College 


16.4 


36.5 


62.0 


71.6 


35.1 47.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Departmefit of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 1984 and October 1989 supplements to the 
Current Population Survey. 



Chart 1:15 Percent of students who use computers at school 

By grade level, October 1984 and 1989 



Percent 




Preprimary Eleme^itary (1-8) Secondary (9-12) College 

Grade level 

By grade attending and family income, October 1989 
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E. Size and Growth of the Schools 



Preprimary education has grown rapidly over the past two decades. At the 
preklndergtirten (pre-K) level, the large majority of 3- to 6-year-olds attend private 
institutions. The percentage attending full-day has remained about 30 percent since 
1969. Kindergarten enrollment presents a contrasting picture. Children 
overwhelmingly attend public kindeigartens. Full-day attendance at this level has 
almost quadrupled during the same time period, rising from about 1 1 percent in 1 969 
to almost 40 percent in 1989 {Indicator t;t6). 

At the kindergarten-^ (K-8) and 9-1 2 levels, enrollment rose quite rapidly during the 
1950s and 1960s. But in the 1970s and early and mid-1980s, enrollment dropped 
off sharply. From 1970 to 1984, enrollment declined in the public schools at the K-8 
level, but the loss was slightly greater at the secondary level, began later, and 
continued until the present. In private schools, enrollment also declined at the 9-12 
level, but enrollment increased at the K-8 level by about 6 percent. During the 
1990s, enrollment is projected to increase at all levels and in both sectors of 
eduction. The largest gain should occur at the 9-12 level, where increases of 20 
percent are projected for both public and private schools {Indicator 1:17). 
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E. Size and Growth of the Schools 



Indicator 1:16 Selected characteristics of preprimary enrollment 

Because enrollment at the preprimary level is usually optional, different enrollment patterns emerge from 
*o' 3se at the elementary-secondary level. Additionally, students in preprimary education can enroll either 
oi< a full- or part-day basis. These various enrollment distributions can suggest the growth or decline of 
the different sectors of preprimary education. 

• In 1989, kindergarten enrolled about 26 percent more children than pre-K. 

• Twice as many students attend private pre-kindergarten (pre-K) as public pre-K. At 
the kindergarten level, nearly six times as many students attend public schools. 

• The percentage of children in kindergarten who attend full-day has nearly quadrupled 
since 1969. The percentage of children in pre-K who attend full-day has remained 
fairly stable since 1969. 



Number and selected characteristics of preprimary enrollment for 3- to 34-year-olds, by !evel: 
1969-1989 







Pre-K 






Kindergarten 






Number 


Percent 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 


Year 


(in thousands) 


private 


full day 


(in thousands) 


private 


full day 


1969 


860 


71.5 


29.8 




18.1 


10.6 


1970 


1,096 


69.6 


26.7 


3,183 


16.8 


13.4 


1971 


1,066 


70.3 


27.7 


3,263 


17.6 


13.6 


1972 


1,283 


68.7 


31.6 


3,135 


15.9 


17.9 


1973 


1,324 


69.8 


29.3 


3,074 


16.0 


19.7 


1974 


1,607 


73.7 


33.2 


3,252 


16.2 


19.4 


197K 


1,748 


67.2 


33.9 


3,393 


16.0 


22.0 


197; 


1,526 


68.8 


30.3 


3,490 


15.1 


22.9 


1977 


1,618 


65.3 


32.9 


3,191 


16.5 


27.7 


1978 


1,824 


67.8 


34.6 


2,989 


16.6 


27.5 


1979 


1.869 


66.0 


33.5 


3,025 


14.0 


29.7 


1980 


1.987 


68.1 


34.3 


3,176 


15.3 


30.1 


1981 


2.058 


67.8 


29.4 


3.161 


17.2 


30.5 


1982 


2,153 


66.1 


29.1 


3.299 


16.8 


32.4 


1983 


2,350 


65.6 


29.5 


3,361 


19.5 


32.8 


1984 


2,3M 


67.7 


33.9 


3,484 


15.2 


36.2 


1985 


2,491 


65.7 


34.1 


3,815 


15.6 


38.3 


1986 


2,554 


67.3 


35.2 


3,961 


16.0 


39.7 


1987 


2,675 


67.4 


33.7 


4,009 


14.8 


36.9 


1988 


2,639 


67.1 


31.0 


3,930 


13.7 


38.0 


1989 


2,847 


66.8 


33.4 


3,831 


15.0 


39.9 



NOTE: Pre-K and kindergarten enrollment does not include those bolow 3 years of age. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
"Educational Attainment in the United States...," various years; March, Current Population Surve>. 
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Chart 1:16 Percent of 3- to 34-year-olds enrolled in private and full-day 
preprimary education, by level: 1969-1989 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
'Educational Attainment in the United States...," various years; March, Current Population Survey. 
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E. Size and Growth of the Schools 



Indicator 1:17 Distribution of elementary and secondary school enrollments 

In the United States, the tradition of put>llc education has been complemented by a history of private 
school alternatives. In this indicator, enrollment figures from both types of schools are presented by level. 
Additionally, enrollment patterns are presented over time, and projections are made to the year 2001. 
These figures are essential for educators who need data to analyze enrollment patterns and plan for future 
enrollments. 

• From mo to 1984, total public school enrollment fell about 15 percent. From 1984 
to 1989, total public school enrollment rose about 4 percent. 

• Total private school enrollment rose by over 6 percent from 1970 to 1984. From 
1984 to 1989, total public school enrollment fell by about 6 percent. 

• Total public school enrollment Is projected to rise from 41 million to 44 million from 
1990 to 2001, an increase of almost 8 percent. During the same time period, total 
private school enrollment Is expected to rise from 5.4 million to almost 5.8 million, an 
Increase of 7 percent. 

• From 1990 to 2001, enrollment at the secondary level for both the public and private 
schools Is projected to Increase at six times the K-8 rate of growth. 



Elementary and secondary school enrollment^ by control of school and level, with projections 


Fall of 




Put>lic schools 






Private schools 




Year/ 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades Grades 


period 


K-12' 




9-12 


K-12' 




9-12 








(In thousands) 






1970 


45,909 


32,577 


13,332 


5,?<i3 


4,052 


1.311 


1984 


39,208 


26,901 


12,308 


* ,5,700 


4,300 


1,400 


1989' 


40,608 


29,147 


11.461 


5,355 


4,162 


1,193 






Projected 






Projected 




1990 


40,801 


29,546 


11,255 


5,391 


4,219 


1,172 


2001 


44,022 


30,528 


13,494 


5,764 


4.359 


1,405 






Percentage change 






Percentage change 




1970-84' 


-14.6 


-17.4 


-7.7 


6.3 


6.1 


6.8 


1984-69^ 


3.6 


8.3 


-6.9 


-6.1 


-3.2 


•14.8 




Projected percentage change 


Projected percentage change 




1990-2001 


7.9 


3.3 


19.9 


6.9 


3.2 


19.9 



^ Includes most kindergarten and some nursery school. 

^ Estimated for private schools. Estimated for all schools. 1989. 



SOURCE: U.S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics to 
2001, 1990; Common Core of Data, various years. 



Chart 1:17 Distribution of elementary and secondary school enrollments, by level 
and control: 1970-2001 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics to 
2001, 1990; Common Core of Data, various years. 
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F. Student Characteristics 



Our Nation's students are changing. Differences in the school population can create 
situations in which new and difficult demands might be placed on educational 
institutions. One example of a major change is the percentage of minority students 
now attending public school. Minority student enrollment in the public schools has 
been rising substantially in recent years. For example, between 1976 and 1986, 
Hispanic enrollment increased almost 45 percent, and Asian/Pacific Islander 
enrollment jumped 1 16 percent. During the same time, white enrollment decreased 
about 13 percent. Whites composed about 70 percent of public school enrollment 
in 1986, blacks made up 16 percent, Hispanics almost 10 percent, and Asians about 
3 percent of public school enrollment. Total minority enrollment in 1986 was almost 
30 percent {Indicator 1:1^. 

Poverty is one factor which can place students at risk of academic failure. The 
percentage of children under 18 from families below the poverty level has declined 
over the last three decades. In 1960, slightly more than one in four children under 
18 were fronr. a family living below the poverty level; by 1988 that figure was down 
to about one In five, although poverty rates through the 1970s were even lower. 
Poverty rates for black children fell from almost 66 percent in 1960 to about 44 
percent in 1988. Nevertheless, in 1988, black children were more than three times 
as likely as white children to live in poverty (approximately 44 and 14 percent, 
respectively). The Hispanic rate was approximately 38 percent in 1 988. or about 2.6 
times the white rate. Thus, although the overall poverty rate for children was lower 
in 1988. and had fallen more than 20 percentage points between 1960 and 19.B8 for 
black youth, it remained high for both black and Hispanic children. Additionally, In 
1988, children from female-headed households (a rapidly increasing segment of 
society) were almost three times as likely as all other children to live in poverty, and 
now account for more than half of all poor children {Indicator 1:19). 

Many of today's high school students work while in school. However, some research 
shows that an excessive amount of time spent on a job (I.e., over 15 hours per 
week) can hinder academic achievement and be counterproductive for the 
adolescent in terms of educational, psychological, and social growth. Other research 
suggests that working while in school has little effect on learning.^ In 1990, about 



Vor a variety of perspectives arKi results see Meyer, Robert H. and David A. Wise, "High School 
Preparation and Early Labor Market Experience," in Freeman, Richard A. and David A. Wise (eds.). The 
Youth Labor Market Problem: Its Nature, Causes, and Consequances, Chicago, IL: The University of 
Chicago Press for the National Bureau of Economic Research, 1982; D'AmIco, Ronald, "Does 
Employment During High School Impair Academic Progress?", Sociology of Education, 57(3), July 1984: 
Qreenberger, Ellen and Laurence Steinberg, When Teenagers Work: The Psychological and Social Cost 
0* Adolescent Emptoyment. (New York; Basic Books, 1986); and Barton, Paul E. Earning and Learning: 
The Academic Achievement of High-SchoolJuniors With Jobs, Educational Testing Sen/Ice, March 1989. 
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one in three high school students held a job. Although this share has varied over 
the last two decades, there is no discemib!e long-temri trend for either males or 
females. Of that number employed, approximately 10 percent worked 15 hours or 
more per week. Black students were less than half as likely as whites to work while 
in school {Indicator 1:20). 

A number of attributes, such as having a singlo parent, parents without a high school 
diploma, limited English proficiency, and a sibling who dropped out of high school, 
are considered to place students at risk of school failure.^ While a single risk factor 
does not necessarily signal trouble, combinations of such attributes are particular 
causes for concem.^ On average, minority studai|^(except Asians) have & higher 
percentage of risk factors than whites. For example, in 1988, black, Hispanic, and 
American Indian students were at least twice as likely as white students to have 
more than two risk factors. Almost half of all black eighth graders in 1988 came 
from single-parent families, and almost half came from a family which had an income 
of less than $15,000. One-third of the parents of Hispanic eighth graders had no 
high school diploma, and more than one-third came from families in which the 
income was less than $1 5 000 {Indicator 1:21). 

To summarize, the data presented in this section suggest that, overall a somewhat 
smaller percentage of children under 18 are from families below the poverty level 
than in the 1960s, but rates have increased since the 1970s. The poverty rate for 
minority children, however, remains higher than the rate for white children. 
Additionally, minority students are more likely to be at risk of school failure. Finally, 
about one-third of high school students hold jobs wnlie they are in high school. 



* U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, A Profile of ttie American Elgfith 
Grader, 1990. 



' Pallas, A., Natriello, Q.. and McDIII, E. 1989. The Changing Nature of the Disc .itaged Population: 
Current Dimensions arid Future Trends". Educational Researcfier, 18,16-22. 



F. Student Characteristics 



Indicator 1:18 Racial and ethnic distribution of enrollment 

Between 1976 and 1986, the ethnic and racial composition of the public schools underwent considerable 
change caused by a rapidly increasing minority population. The greatest expansion occurred among the 
Hispanic and Asian populations. These increases portend a greater degree of heterogeneity of Irnguage 
and culture in the schools. Since many minorities come from impoverished families as well, the changing 
enrollment patterns present the public schools and policymakers with challenges which must be met with 
bold and effective programs. 

• Minority enrollment as a proportion of total enrollment In elementary and secondary 
education rose from 24 percent In 1976 to almost 30 percent In 1986. 

• As a proportion of total enrollment, HIspanics Increased from 6.4 percent In 1976 to 
almost 10 percent In 1986. The number of Hispanic students Increased from almost 
3 million in 1976 to more than 4 million In 1986, an Increase of about 45 percent. 

« The proportion of white enrollment declined between 1976 and 1986, from 76 percent 
to 70 percent. 

• During the same time period enrollment of Asian/Pacific Islander students Increased 
from 535,000 to 1,158,000, an Increase of 116 percent. 

En rollment in public elementary and secondary education, by race/ethnicity; 1976, 1984, 1986 

Percent 
change 

Race/ethnicitv 1976 1984 1986 1976-1986 

Number in thousands 



Total 


43,714 


39,452 


41,156 


-5.9 


White, non-Hispanic 


33,229 


28,108 


28.957 


-12,9 


Total minority 


10,485 


11,346 


12,200 


16.4 


Black, non-Hispanic 


6,774 


6,389 


6,622 


-2.2 


Hispanic 


2,807 


3,599 


4,064 


44,7 


Asian/Pacific Islanaar 


535 


994 


1,158 


116.4 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


368 


364 


356 


-3.3 






Percent of public 


school enrollment 




Total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 ■ 




White, non-Hispanic 


76.0 


71.2 


70.4 




Total Minority 


24.0 


28.8 


29.6 




Black, non-Hispanic 


15.5 


16.2 


16.1 




Hispanic 


6.4 


9.1 


9.9 




Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.2 


2.5 


2.8 




American Indian/Alaskan Native 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 





— Not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Directory of Elementary and Secondary School Districts 
and Schools in Selected Districts: 1976^1977; and 1984 and 1986 Elementary and Secondary Scfiool Civil Rights 
Survey. 



Chart 1:18 Enrollment in public elementary and secondary education, by 
race/ethnicity: 1976 and 1986 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Directory of Elementary ar)d Secondary School Districts 
arni Schools In Selected Districts: 1976-1977; and 1984 and 1986 Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights 
Survey. 
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F. Student Characteristics 



Indicator 1:19 Children in poverty 

The effects of poverty on children's education are well documented. Low achievement, high dropout rates, 
and poor educational performance are highly correlated with poverty. Children from poor homes may lack 
adequate preparation for elementary school learning, and they may need a greater number of school 
services than other children. 

• In 1988, tlw percentage of blacic children living ImIow the poverty level was three 
times that of white children; Hispanic children were 2.6 times as lllcely as white 
children to live In poverty. 

• Because of rapid increases In the overall share of children In femaie-headed families 
and their higher-than-average poverty rates, the percentage of all children In poverty 
who lived with a female householder more than doubled, from nboiA 24 percent In 
1960 to almost 59 percent in 1988. 

. The percentage of all children below the poverty levef dropped from almost 27 
percent In 1960 to a low of 14.9 percent In 1970, but has since risen and was 19.2 
percent in 1988. On average, from 1980 to 1988, 20 percent of fe>li children under 18 
were living In poverty. 

Children under 18 living in poverty: 1960-1988 



Percent of children in poverty 
Percent of children In poverty living with female householder^ 



Vnar 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic' 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic* 


I960' 


26.5 


20.0 


65.5 




23.7 


21.0 


29.4 




1965* 


20.7 


14.4 


47.4 




31.7 


27.0 


49.7 




1970 


14.9 


10.5 


41.5 




45 8 


36.6 


60.8 




1975 


16.8 


12.5 


41.4 


34.5 


51.4 


41.7 


70.1 


42.9 


1980 


17.9 


13.4 


42.1 


33.0 


52.8 


41.3 


75.4 


47.1 


1981 


19.5 


14.7 


44.2 


35.4 


&2.2 


42.0 


74.3 


46.5 


1982 


21.3 


16.5 


47.3 


38.9 










1983 


21.8 


17.0 


46.2 


37.7 


50.0 


39.3 


74.5 


42.5 


1984 


21.0 


16.1 


46.2 


38.7 


52.4 


41.8 


74.9 


47.2 


1965 


20.1 


15.6 


43.1 


39.6 


53.8 


43.0 


78.4 


49.6 


1986 


19.ti 


15.3 


42.6 


37.1 


56.6 


45.7 


80.5 


49.5 


1987 


20.0 


15.0 


45.1 


39.3 


56.9 


46.0 


79.0 


47.2 


1988' 


19.2 


14.1 


43.5 


37.6 


58.7 


49.7 


78.4 


48.7 



Not available. 

' No husband present. The householder is the person in • name the housing unit Is owned or rented. 

^ Hispanics may be of any race. Data for Hispanlcs begins i. t^73. 

^ Data presented are for year 1959 for blacks, and 1960 tor whites and total. 

^ Data presented are for year 1967 lor blacks, and 1965 lor whites and total. 

^ Estimated. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, series P-60, Toverty In 
the United States: . . various years. March, Current Population Reports. 
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Chart 1:19 Children under 18 in poverty: Selected years 1960-1988 



Percent Percent of children in poverty 




1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1988 

Year 




NOTE: Plotted points are 1960. 1965, 1970, 1975 and 1980-1988 for all children In poverty, and 1960, 1965, 1970, 
1975, 1980-1981, and 1983-1988 for all children In poverty with female householder. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Populatlort Reports, series P-60, "Poverty In 
the United States: . . .," various years, March, Current Population Reports. 



F. Student Characteristics 



Indicator 1:20 Worl(ing while in liigli scliool 

Working during the school year leaves less time for students to concentrate on their studies or to 
participate in extracun-icular activities. On the other hand, students may learn from work experience things 
that are not taught in the classroom. Those who work more while in school may earn more after leaving 
school. A moderate amount of work— less than 15 hours per week— may be associated with higher 
completion rates and better grades. A substantial amount of work— more than 20 hours per week— may 
be detrimental to grades and attendance. 

• Almost one In three high school students was working In October 1990. 

• Black high school students were less than half as I'keiy as their white counterparts 
to work while still in school. 

• Over the 1970-1990 time period, the percent of high school students who were 
working varied with general economic conditions, failing during recessions and 
rising during expansions. After rising since 1983, it fell in 1990 as the economic 
slowdown began. 

Percent of high school students 16-24 years old who were employed, by sex and race: 
1970-1990 



MalP Female White B!ack 

empioyed employed employed employed 



Year 


Tota! 


Full time* 


Total Full time* 


Total 


Full time* 


Total 


Full time* 


1970 


30.9 


3.7 


27.3 


1.7 


31.6 


2.8 


15.3 


2.5 


1971 


29.8 


2.9 


26.1 


1.3 


31.0 


2.1 


12.9 


2.4 


1972 


32.0 


4.1 


27.5 


1.7 


33.3 


3.1 


11.5 


2.6 


1973 


35.0 


5.0 


31.5 


1.8 


36.9 


3.7 


14.1 


2.1 


1974 


33.6 


4.6 


30.9 


2.0 


35.6 


3.6 


16.1 


2.1 


1975 


30.0 


3.5 


30.2 


2.1 


33.6 


3.2 


12.9 


1.3 


10/6 


31.1 


3.5 


30.4 


1.6 


34.8 


2.7 


12.1 


2.4 


1977 


35.4 


4.1 


31.2 


2.1 


37.8 


3.5 


13.4 


1.8 


1978 


35.6 


4.0 


35.4 


2.3 


39.8 


3.5 


16.3 


1.8 


1979 


35.4 


3.6 


35.5 


2.3 


40.0 


3.3 


13.5 


1.6 


1980 


32.5 


2.9 


33.2 


1.7 


37.0 


2.4 


13.1 


2.0 


1981 


31.2 


2.5 


29.5 


1.5 


34.8 


2.1 


10.9 


1.5 


1982 


25.7 


1.7 


29.0 


1.3 


'1.4 


1.9 


8.6 


0.1 


1983 


26.1 


2.4 


28.2 


1.6 


31.7 


2.4 


6.7 


0.6 


1984 


29.4 


2.3 


30.1 


0.9 


33.7 


1.8 


13.3 


0.8 


1985 


29.8 


2.1 


30.6 


1.0 


34.0 


1.8 


14.5 


0.8 


1986 


30.9 


2.4 


34.6 


1.3 


36.9 


2.1 


14.2 


0.9 


1987 


33.6 


2.5 


35.4 


1.6 


38.8 


2.2 


17.5 


1.8 


1988 


34.6 


2.9 


35.7 


1.5 


38.9 


2.3 


19.3 


1.5 


1989 


36.9 


3.7 


38.7 


1.6 


41.8 


2.8 


20.3 


1.8 


1990 


32.7 


3.6 


31.5 


2.1 


36.3 


3.1 


16.8 


1.3 



* 35 or more hours per week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Currer)t 
Population Survey: 1940--19B7, Employmer)t ar)d Earr)ings, and unpublished tabulations. 



Chart 1:20 Percent of high school students 16-24 years old who were employed: 
1970-1990 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 1940-1987, Employment and Earnings, and unpublished tabulations. 
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F. Student Characteristics 



Indicator 1:21 Eightii grade students with risk factors 

Research has shown that certain background factors or experiences in formal schooling, family, or 
community are correlated with poor performance in school. Having a single risk factor does not 
necessarily indicate that a child is destined for school failure. However, certain combinations of risk 
factors have been shown to be particularly detrimental to success in school. 

• In 1988, more than one-fifth of all eighth graders came from tingle-parent families; 
about the same share came from families with Incomes of less than $15,000 per year. 

• Almost half of all black eighth graders In n$8 came from single-parent families, and 
almost half came from a family that had an income of less than $15,000 per year. 

• A third of the parents of Hispanic eighth graders In 1988 had no high school 
diploma, and more than one-third of these students came from families earning less 
than $15,000 per year. 

• In 1988, black^llspanic, and American Indian eighth graders were about half as 
likely as white and Asian eighth graders to have no risk factors. 

• Forty-four percent of black, 39 percent of Hispanic, and 36 percent of American 
Indian eighth graders had two or more risk factors. In contrast, only about 14 
percent of white eighth graders had two or more risk factors (table 1:21-1). 



Percentage of eighth graders with various risk factors by racc/dhnlcity: 1988 

Risk factors 







Parents 






Sibling 


Home 




Percent with factors 








have no 


Limited 


Income 


has 


alono 












Parent 


high 


English 


less 


dropped more than 








Three 


Race/ 


is 


school 


pro- 


than 


out of 


3 hours 








or 


ethnkiity 


single 


diptoma 


fksiency 


$15,000 


school 


per day 


Zero 


One 


Two 


more 


Total 


^.3 


10.5 


2.3 


21.3 


10.0 


13.6 


53.4 


25.6 


13.7 


7.3 


White 


17.7 


6.2 


0.6 


14.1 


8.6 


12.0 


61.5 


24.2 


10.1 


4.2 


Black 


46.5 


15.6 


1.6 


47.0 


13.0 


19.5 


27.9 


26.5 


26.2 


17.4 


Hlspank^ 


23.4 


33.4 


8.6 


37.5 


16.0 


16.3 


30.5 


30.6 


22.5 


16.2 


Aslan/Pacifk; 






















Islander 


14.2 


6.6 


7.1 


17.6 


6.1 


15.9 


57.9 


26.0 


10.1 


6.2 


American 






















Indian 


31.1 


13.4 


8.6 


40.1 


15.1 


16.6 


31.4 


32.3 


22.2 


14.1 



^ IndivMuals who did not respond to any one of the six risk factors were excluded. Complete data were available lor 92 
percent of the sample. 

^ Hispanics may of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Edijcation, National Center ;\<;<oation Statistics, National Educational L . -j,^ mi it 
Study "f 1988, base year survey; A Profile of tne American 'itghtt Grader, 1990. 
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Chart 1:21 Eighth graders with risk factors^ by race/ethnicity and numlier: 1988 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988, t>ase year survey; A Profile of the Amerlcar} Eigt)th Grader. 
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G. School CUmate 



Recent analyses have suggested that school climate is an important variable 
affecting leaming outcomes and acfiievement.^ If these claims are accurate, it 
becomes essential to know the type and extent of problems confronting schools that 
could interfere with leaming. 

In 1988, in two separate surveys, eighth grade teachers and eighth grade students 
were questioned about school problems. A variety of areas was examined: drug and 
alcohol usage, student possession of weapons, vandalism, and abuse of teachers, 
among others. Also, since 1970, the U.S. public has been questioned about a 
number of problems that confront schools in another survey. Often, public 
perceptions differ sharply from those of teachers, and teacher perceptions differ 
cleaily from those of students. The results of these surveys are discussed below'. 

More than 1 4 percent of all eighth grade students stated that alcohol and drug usage 
was a serious problem at the schools they attended. An average of about 7 percent 
of the teachers pointed to dnjg and alcohol usage as a serious issue in the schools 
where they taught. At least 16 percent of the students in public and independent 
schools said that drug and alcohol use were significant problems in their schools. 
Fewer Catholic and other private school students indicated that dmg usage was a 
serious issue in their schools. While drug and alcohol usage was cited by some 
teachers and students as serious, generally it was not considered to be the most 
serious problem facing the schools.^ The public, however, has increasingly 
indicated its perception that drug usage is a cause of great concern. In 1972, about 
4 percent of the public said that drugs were a "big problem" in the public schools; 
by 1990, this figure had risen to 38 percent, the largest percentage targeted on any 
problem since 1970 (Indicators 1:22 and 1:24). 

Eighth grade teachers in 1988 indicated that verbal abuse of teachers was the 
second most serious problem in their schools, with about 1 in 10 eighth grade 
teachers mentioning it. This problem was much worse in schools with a high level 



* See, for example, V.E. Lee and A.S. Bryk, "A Multilevel Model of the Social Distribution of High School 
Achievement," Sociology of Education, Vol. 62, 172-192, (July, 1989); F.M. Newmann, R.A. Rutter, M.S. 
Smith, "Organizational Factors that Affect School Sense of Efficacy, Community, and Expectations," 
Sociology of Education, Vol. 62, 221-238, (Octotwr, 1989). 

' Teacher responses were obtained from the Schools and Staffing Survey, student responses were 
obtained from the National Longitudinal Education Study of 1988, and the public's responses were taken 
from the Gallup/P/i/ Delta Kappan annual survey of the public's attitude toward the public schools. 

' In fact, drug use among high school seniors has declined in recent years. See The Condition of 
Education, 1990 edition. Indicator 1:21. 
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of poverty. While not asked about verbal abuse specifically, only 3 percent of the 
public in 1988 indicated that a "lack of respect for teachers/other students" was a 
serious problem {Indicator 1:23 an6 1:24). 

Among eighth grade students in 1988, the most frequently cited serious school 
problem was physical conflicts among themselves. Eighth grade teachers indicated 
that these incidents were of concern, but mentioned them less often. Only 2 percent 
of the public in 1988 indicated that f ghting was a serious problem, well below drug 
use and student discipline figures (Indicator 1:23 and 1:24). 

The U.S. public has seen some problems as persistent over time, while the concern 
with others has varied greatly. For example, two of the biggest problems noted by 
the public since 1970 have been discipline in and adequate financing for public 
schools. In 1990, the public still considered tnese to be serious issues. But on 
other issues, such as integration, what was a major problem in I^t/I was perceived 
as a minor problem in 1990 (Indicator 1:24). 

In summary, the climate and problems of American schools can only be hinted at by 
the data presented in this section, but the information does suggest a few general 
conclusions. First, the actual extent of problems in the Nation's schools is unclear. 
Teachers, students, and the U.S. public reported different problems as being the 
most "serious". Second, the severity of problems in schools appears to be much 
higher in schools with high levels of poverty than in schools with low levels. Third, 
trend data on the public perception of school problems suggest that while some 
problems are thought to be persistent (e.g., discipline and adequate financing for the 
schools), others change considerably over time (e.g., integration and drugs). 
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G. School Climate 



Indicator 1:22 Student drug and alcoliol use: Opinions of eightli grade students 
and teachers 

Drug and alcohol use by school-age children has increasingly caught the public's attention. Use of drugs 
and alcohol can create learning, discipline, and other related problems for the classroom and the school. 

• On avarago, In 1988, about 15 percent of eighth grade atudenta conaidered alcohol 
and druga to be aerioua problema In the achoola they attended. An average of 7 
percent of eighth grade teachera aaM theae were aerlous problema In achoola where 
they taught. 

• Higher percentagea of atudenta In Independent and public achoola Indicated that 
alcohol and drug uae were aerioua problema In their achoola than did atudenta In 
Catholic and other private achoola. 

• Ninety percent of all eighth gradera had not been offered druga at achool in 1988. 
Percent of eighth grade students and percent of eighth grade teachers who consider student 



«i ug aiiM aivviiui 






Race/ethnidty 








School t)!^ 












Asian/ 


American 






Inde- 


Other 


Prot)lem Total 


White 


B!ack 


Hispanic* Pacific Is. 


Indian 


Put>llc 


Catholic 


(wndent 


private 


Students 




















Alcohol 15.3 


15.1 


16.1 


15.0 


16.1 


19.9 


16.2 


8.5 


17.7 


5.7 


Drugs 14.2 


13.3 


16.3 


16.5 


16.5 


20.0 


15.0 


8.2 


14.2 


60 


Teachers 




















Alcohol 7.5 


7.6 


7.0 


4.7 


0 


17.3 


9.3 


1.1 






Drugs 6.2 


5.5 


11.1 


5.3 


3.9 


19.2 


7.5 


0.9 






Percent of eighth grade students offered drugs at school during one semester, by race/ 




ethnicity and school type: 1988 






















Race/ethnicity 








School type 












Asian/ 


American 






Inde- 


Other 


Frequency Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic* Pacific Is. 


Indian 


Public 


Catholic 


pendent 


private 


Never 90.0 


90.1 


92.4 


85.7 


95.2 


83.6 


89.0 


97.5 


95.0 


97.2 


Once or 




















twice 6.9 


6.9 


5.6 


8.9 


3.5 


11.3 


7.6 


1.6 


3.2 


1.6 


More than 




















twice 3.1 


3.0 


1.8 


5.3 


1.3 


5.1 


3.4 


0.9 


1.8 


0.9 



— - Not available. 

* Hispanics may be of any race. 

NOTE: Columns in the second table may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Survey, base year survey, 1988 (student responses); Schools and Staffing Survey, base year survey, 1987-1988 
(teacher responses), unpublished tabulations. 



Cnart 1:22 Percent of eighth grade students and teachers who consider student 
drug and alcohol use at school to be serious school problems: 1988 




Student-Alcohol Student-Drugs Teacher-Alcohol Teacher-Drugs 

Problems In school 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
survey, base year survey, 1988 (student responses); Schools and Staffing Survey, base year survey, 1967-1988 
(teacher responses). 
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G. School Climate 



Indicator 1:23 Eighth grade student and teacher perceptions of problems in schools 

Student unruliness and vandalism are just two of the protHems thought to plague schools. These and 
other adversities can often reduce school effectiveness. Yet, it is not clear which problems are the most 
severe. Seen from different vantage points, the same problem might produce different assessments. 

• On average, a greater percentage of eighth grade students indicated that problems In 
the schools they attended were serious than did eighth grade teachers In the 
schools where they taught. 

• In schools with a high level of poverty, a larger percentage of students than in low 
poverty schools felt that the various problems In their schools were serious. 
Generally, a similar pattern was seen among eighth grade teachers. 

• A significantly larger percentage of blacit than white eighth graders perceived the 
problems In their schools as serious. 

Percent of eighth grade students and percent of eighth grade teachers who consider problems 
to be serious, by selected personal and school characteristics; 1988 



Race/ethnicity School poverty status' 



Problem 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic' 


Asian American 
Pacific Is. Indian 


High 
poverty 


Low 
poverty 










Eighth 


grade students 








Possession of weapons 


11.3 


9.7 


16.8 


13.7 


14.3 


15.3 


15.4 


10.6 


Vandalism of school 


















property 


14.5 


12.8 


19.6 


17.6 


20.0 


19.4 


20.0 


13.6 


Physical conflicts 


















among students 


16.6 


14.8 


25.6 


17.8 


17.2 


22.3 


22.6 


15.6 


Physical abuse of 


















teachers 


7.9 


7.0 


9.6 


10.4 


11.3 


9.6 


9.9 


7.6 


Vertial abuse of 


















teachers 


11.5 


10.9 


14.1 


13.0 


11.3 


13.0 


13.7 


11.1 










Eighth 


grade teachers 








Possession of weapons 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


0 


0 


7.3 


4.3 


0.9 


Vandalism of school 


















property 


4.9 


4.6 


8.5 


7.3 


2.5 


9.5 


10.0 


4.3 


Physical conflicts 


















among students 


7.0 


6.8 


12.2 


1.8 


0 


7.3 


18.9 


4.4 


Physical abuse of 


















teachers 


1.7 


1.6 


1.9 


0 


0 


7.3 


6.3 


0.7 


Verbal abuse of 


















teachers 


10.1 


10.0 


10.6 


9.7 


6.9 


20.9 


21.4 


7.6 



^ High poverty schools, in this indicator, are defined as schools in which 50 percent or more of the students receive a 
free or reduced price lunch. In low poverty schools, less than 50 percent receive a free or reduced price lunch. 
^ HIspanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Survey, base year survey, 1988 (student responses); Schools and Staffing Survey, base year 3urvey, 1987-1968 
(teacher responses). 




Chart 1:23 Eighth grade student and teacher perceptions of problems in schools: 
1988 
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SOURCE: U.S. Depailment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. National Education Longitudinal 
Survey, base year survey, 1988 (student responses); Schools and Staffing Survey, base yearsurvey. 1987-1 988 
(teacher responses). 
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G. School Climate 



Indicator 1:24 Perceptions of problems in the public schools: 1970-1990 

For more than 20 years, the Gallup/P/?/ Delta Kappan survey of the public's attitude toward public schools 
has asked the American people what they thought were the most important problems facing the public 
schools in their communities. This poll has become a barometer, closely watched and debated each year 
by educators and policymakers. 

• Lacic of discipline has consistently been perceived by the public as a major problem; 
it ranked as the second most frequently cited problem in 1990. 

• in 1970, only 11 percent of the public indicated that drug use was a major problem in 
the schools. By 1990, 38 percent indicated it was a serious problem. 

• From 1970 to 1975, on average, 18 percent thought that integration was a serious 
problem. Since 1985, an average of only 4 percent has cited it as a problem. 

• More than 10 percent of the public have considered lacic of proper financial support 
for the schools to tw a serious problem In nearly every year. 



Percentage of public citing m^or problems in their community's public sclioois; 1970-1990 









Lack of 




Poor 


Large 


Difficulty 








proper 




curriculum/ 


schools/ 


getting 




Lack of 


Integration/ 


financial 


Use of 


poor 


over- 


good 


Year 


discipline 


busing 


support 


drugs 


standards 


crowding 


teachers 


1970 


18 


17 


17 


11 


6 






1971 


14 


21 


23 


12 


3 






1972 


23 


18 


19 


4 


5 


10 




1973 


22 


18 


16 


10 


7 


9 


13 


1974 


23 


16 


13 


13 


3 


6 


11 


1975 


23 


15 


14 


9 


5 


10 


11 


1976 


22 


15 


14 


11 


14 


5 


11 


1977 


26 


13 


12 


7 


10 


5 


11 


1978 


25 


13 


13 


13 


12 


5 


9 


1979 


24 


9 


12 


13 


11 


4 


10 


1980 


26 


10 


10 


14 


11 


7 


6 


1981 


23 


11 


12 


IS 


14 


5 


11 


1982 


27 


6 


22 


20 


11 


4 


10 


1983 


25 


5 


13 


18 


14 


3 


8 


1984 


27 


6 


14 


18 


15 


4 


14 


1985 


25 


4 


9 


18 


11 


5 


10 


1986 


24 


3 


11 


28 


8 


5 


6 


1987 


22 


4 


14 


30 


8 


8 


9 


1988 


19 


4 


12 


32 


11 


6 


11 


1989 


19 


4 


13 


34 


8 


8 


7 


1990 


19 


5 


13 


38 


8 


7 


7 


— Not available. 



SOURCE: "The Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitude Toward the Public Schools," Phi Delia Kappan, September, 
1970-1990. 
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Chart 1:24 



Percent of public citing these as major problems facing the public 
schools in their community: Selected years 1970-1990 




NOT= Plotted points are 1970, 1975, 1980, 1985, and 1990. 

SOURCE; "The Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitude Toward the Public Schools," Phi Delta Kappan, September. 
1970-1990. 
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III. Resources 



H. Fiscal Characteristics 



A variety of education policies are reflected in measures of education expenditures. 
Among these are (1) teacher salaries, (2) average class size, (3) availability of 
special services, and (4) the rate of participation in education by the population. 
These vary across states, countries, and time. Education expenditures have indeed 
risen In recent years, and there are a number of reasons for that. There has been 
persistent public debate around the issue of whether higher expenditures are 
associated with improved educational outcomes, and this issue remains unresolved. 
But there are multiple purposes of education policy, and the positive values of the 
American society are reflected in the goals of public policymal<ers. 

Thus, as the education system increases educational requirements for teachers, it 
is likely that teacher salaries will increase and expenditures will rise. As the 
education system strives to keep class sizes small in the early grades, expenditures 
per pupil will rise. As ;he education system works to provide special sen/ices to 
handicapped and disadvantaged students, expenditures will rise. As a larger fraction 
of the population participates in public education and stays in until high school 
graduation, expenditures will rise. 

Increasing demands for services have been placed on educators and public schools. 
These schools now instruct children from various ethnic, racial, social, cultural, and 
linguistic backgrounds. Additionally, since the passage of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act (Public Law 94-142), schools have been required to provide "free 
and appropriate" education to all. This entails the provision of numerous services 
and facilities for a variety of students {Indicator 1:13fj. In addition, during the 1990s, 
elementary and secondary schools are expected to experience increases in 
enrollment {Indicator 1:17) which could raise the need for revenues still higher. 

The national index presented in this section is a measure or fiscal resources 
provided each student in relation to taxpayers' ability to pay. In 1939-40, the index 
was 16.5, but it increased to 28.5 by 1990. This indicates that the fiscal resources 
provided for each student, relative to the taxpayers' ability to pay, increased about 
50 percent since 1959-60. Expenditures show similar patterns. Since 1960, total 
expenditures per pupil have increased from $1,947 to $4,929 in 1990 (in constant 
1990 dollars), an increase of 153 percent. However, school revenues as a percent 
of the GNP declined from a high of 4.3 percent in 1972 (the year of the largest 
elementary and secondary school enrollment) to 3.6 percent since 1986. Since 
1979, states have provided the largest share of revenues for education. In 1989, 
states provided 47.7 percent of education revenues; down from 49.5 percent in 
1988. The federal government's share, which has always been modest, reached a 
high of 9.8 percent in both 1979 and 1980, fell sharply during the 1980s, and was 
6.2 percent in 1989. 



in: 



International comparisons are both valuable and problematic. They are valuable 
because they contrast U.S. policies to those of countries with very different systems 
and policies but who are nevertheless our economic competitors. They are 
problematic because the data collection in each country is so different that the data 
may not be comparable. Current public expenditures on elementary and secondary 
education in the United States were 3.5 percent of gross domestic product (GDP) 
In 1986. Japan spent 3 percent and West Germany spent 2.7 percent on education. 
Per pupil expenditures in the United States were $3,238 compared to $1,904 and 
$1 ,941 in Japan and West Germany, respectively. These per pupil expenditures 
were 19 percent of GDP per capita in the United States compared to 15 percent in 
Japan and West Germany. Among larger countries for which data were available, 
Canada stands out as making the highest investment in elementary and secondary 
education. Among smaller countries, Nonway, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland 
make relatively high investments (Supplemental table 1:26-1.) 

Measures of the Investment the United States is making in its children's education 
have been used for other purposes. For example, many researchers have studied 
the relationship between academic achievement measured by test scores and high 
school completion rates on the one hand and resource inputs measured by per pupil 
expenditures on the other hand. This literature has generally been unsuccessful in 
discovering such a relationship.' Such comoarisons can be made internationally, 
but they are likely to be unsuccessful. Resource inputs, measured generally, are 
not, by themselves, a useful means for studyir g the relationship between resources 
and achievement. To understand the relationship it is necessary to measure the 
type and quality of resources used and the amount of time the student is exposed 
to the resource. Another example is the use of expenditures per student as a 
measure of differences in educational opportunity or quality of education across 
school districts and states. However, differences in teacher salary scales and the 
need for special sen/ices makes this use problematic. 
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* See Hanushek, Eric. The Impact ol Differential Expenditures on School Perfonnance." Education 
Researcher, May 1989. and The Eoonc T)ic8 of Schooling: Production and Efficiency in Public Schools; 
Journal of Eco^.omic Literature, September 1986 for a summary of this literature. 
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H. Fiscal Characteristics 



Indicator 1:25 National index of public school revenues 

The nationa! index reported here reflects what is spent on the average public scliool student relative to the 
taxpayer's ability to pay. The numerator is revenues per pupil, a measure of the resources or services 
accorded to the average pupil. The denominator is income per capita, a measure of the average 
taxpayer's ability to pay. 

• Between the school years ending 1940 and 1972, the national index Increased 8.7 
points or about 53 percent. Between school years ending 1972 and 1982, the Index 
remained fairly stable (between 25 and 26). Since then, the index increased 3.4 
points or about 13.6 percent. 

• In 1989, per pupil expenditures ranged from $2,790 in Utah to $8,117 in Alaska. The 
state index ranged from a low of 22.8 in Utah to a high of 42.2 in both Wyor.iing and 
Alasica (supplemental table 1 :25-2). 



National index of public school revenues per pupil, by enrollment in relation to per capita 
income: Selected school years ending 1940-1990 



School 

year 

ending 


National 
index 


Total 
education 
revenues^ 
(billions) 


Public 
elementary/ 
secondary 
enrollment 
(millions) 


Total 
per pupil 
education 
revenues^ 


Total 
personal 
income^ 
(billions) 


Total 
population 
(millions) 


Per capita 
personal 
income^ 


1940 


16.5 


$21.4 


25.4 


$845 


$669.5 


131.0 


$5,107 


1950 


15.5 


29.1 


25.1 


1,160 


1,113.4 


149.2 


7.460 


1960 


19.0 


65.9 


35.2 


1,872 


1,745.5 


177.1 


9.855 


1962 


20.2 


76.2 


37.5 


2,034 


1,852.2 


183.7 


10.081 


1964 


20.3 


87.3 


40.2 


2,172 


2.023.7 


189.3 


10.690 


1966 


21.2 


104.6 


42.2 


2,481 


2.278.1 


194.3 


11.722 


1968 


22.4 


124.2 


43.9 


2.829 


2,508.7 


198.8 


12,621 


1970 


23.2 


142.6 


45.6 


3.127 


2,738.1 


202.7 


13,505 


1972 


25.2 


160.5 


46.1 


3.483 


2,869.8 


207.7 


13,817 


1974 


24.7 


170.5 


45.4 


3,753 


3.225.7 


211.9 


15.219 


1976 


26.1 


172.1 


44.8 


3,841 


3,173.6 


216.0 


14.694 


1978 


25.6 


174.7 


43.6 


4.009 


3.448.4 


220.3 


15,653 


1980 


25.7 


173.5 


41.6 


4.166 


3,642.1 


225.1 


16.180 


1982 


25.1 


157.6 


40.C 


3.938 


3,605.3 


230.2 


15.663 


1984 


26.6 


164.5 


39.3 


4,192 


3,705.0 


234.8 


15,778 


1986 


27.2 


180.2 


39 4 


4,570 


4.017.6 


239.3 


16,787 


1988 


27,5 


194.0 


40.0 


4,850 


4.310.1 


244.0 


17.666 


1990 


28.5 


213.3 


40.5 


5.264 


4.596.4 


248.8 


18,474 



NOTE: For calculation of the national index and other values for this indicator, see supplemental note 1 :25. 
^ In constant 1990 dollars. 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Survey, 
various years, Early Estimates: Key Statistics for Public Elementary and Secondary Education, and unpublished data. 
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Chart 1:25 Trends in the national index of public school revenues per pupil in 

relation to per capita income: Selected school years ending 1940-1990 




Plotted points include school years ending 1940, 1950, 1955-1990. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education St-.tistics, Common Core of Data Survey, 
various years, Early Estimates: Key Statistics for Public Elementary and Secondary Education, and unpublished data. 
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H. Fiscal Characteristics 



Indicator 1:26 International comparisons of public expenditures for elementary 
and secondary education 

Public expenditures for elementary and secondary education are an indication of public investment in 
education. In the United States and other countries there are additional private expenditures for education. 
There are alternative methods for comparing public expenditures for education with those of other nations. 
Public expenditures may be divided by 1) gross domestic product (GDP), 2) elementary and secondary 
enrollment, and 3) enrollment as a percent of GDP per capita. The first provides a measure of the fraction 
of a country's resources that are allocated to public education. The second provides a measure of the 
public investment in each child who is in the education system. The third provides a measure of public 
educational investment in each child compared to available resources per person in the country. 

• Public expenditures for elementary and secondary education for the 1986-87 school 
year were 3.5 percent of GDP in the United States. Canada expended a larger 
fraction; Japan and West Germany expended smaller fractions. 

• Public expenditures per student in elementary and secondary education in the United 
States were $3,238 for the 1986-87 school year. Canada spent more per pupil; 
Japan, West Germany, the United Kingdom, France, and Italy spent less. 

• Public expenditures per student In elementary and secondary education for the 
1986-87 school year were 19 percent of GDP per capita In the United States. This 
index of investment per student compared to Income per person was higher in 
Canada and the United Kingdom, but lower in Japan and West Germany. 



Current public expenditures for education in fiscal year 1987 U.S. dollars, by country: School 
year beginning fail 1986 

Current public education expenditures 



Country 


Enrollment 
grades K-12' 
(thousands) 


Total 






Per pupil 


(millions)^ 


as percent 
of GDP^ 


($)' 


as percent of 
GDP'/capita 


United States 


45,205 


$146,321 


3.50 


$3,238 


18.7 


Japan 


23,936 


45,566 


3.04 


1,904 


15.4 


West Germany 


10.751 


20,856 


2.69 


1,941 


15.3 


United Kingdom 


9,359 


23,407 


3.54 


2,502 


21.5 


France 


12,048 


25,106 


3.70 


2,084 


17.0 


Italy 


10,513 


19,087 


2.91 


1,816 


15.8 


Canada 


4,938 


16,963 


4.14 


3.436 


21.3 



^ For the United States enrollment includes nursery school enrollment in regular elementary schools. For other 
countries enrollment includes enrollment in education preceding the first and at the first and second levels. See 
supplemental note 1 :26 for a definition of these tevels. 

^ Purchasing power parity indices were used to convert other currencies to U.S. dollars. 

^ Gross domestic product is gross national product less net property inconr>e from abroad. 

NOTE: See notes to supplemental table 1 :26-1 and supplemental note 1 :26 for discussion of the data. 

SOURCE: Unesco Statistical Yeartx)ok, 1990 and 1989 editions; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1990\ Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 

National Accounts, Volume 1, Main Aggregates: 1965-1988. 



Chart 1:26 International comparisons of public expenditures for elementary and 
secondary education: 1986-1987 

Expenditures as a percent of GDP 
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SOURCE: Unesco Statistical Yeartyook, 1990 and 1989 editions; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1990-, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. 
National Accounts, Volume h Main Aggregates: 1965-1988. 
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1. Teachers and Administrators 



The 1990s are projected to be a time of increasing derr^ands on the schools. As 
student enrollment rises {Indicators 1:16 and 1:17), the demand for new hiring of 
teachers will likely also increase. It is expected that more than 200,000 new 
teachers will be needed each year between 1990 and 2000.^ Yet, the number of 
students planning to mal<e a career of teaching keeps dwindling.^ 

Many argue that higher teacher salaries would increase the supply of qualified 
teachers. For all public school teachers, the average salary has risen almost 21 
percent in constant dollars since 1980-81, and 49 percent since 1960. Secondary 
school teachers, on average, continue to earn higher salaries than elementary 
teachers, but since 1 960, salaries of elementary teachers have had a higher percent 
increase. Beginning teacher salaries averaged about $19,000 in the early 1980s. 
Since then, the average salary has increased, and in 1990 it wab over $22,400. 
Still, problems exist. Relative to other professions, teachers coniinue to earn 
considerably less. Liberal arts and business administration majors (who in the early 
and mid-1970s expected to earn salaries similar to beginning teacher salaries), now 
expect to earn nore^ {indicator 1:27). 

The overwhelming majority of teachers and administrators; are white, while the 
composit'on of students, nationally, grows increasingly minority. In public schools, 
in 1987-88, about 88 percent of both teachers and administrators were white. 
Private schools showed even higher sfiares. There, almost 94 and 95 percent of 
teachers and principals, respectively, were white {indicator 1:28; also see indicator 
1:18). 

In public schools, in 1987-88, more than 75 percent were male; but in private 
schools, about 48 percent were males. These figures contrast sharply with those 
for teachers. In public schools, 70 percent of teachers were female, and in private 
schools, an even higher percentage (78 percent) were female. Thus, while the 
overwhelming majority of teachers are female, few (in public schools) become school 
administrators {Indicator 1:18). 

Included in plans to attract more individuals to teaching are alternative programs for 
teacher certification. Various policies have been implemented in a number of states 



' U.S. Departmerl of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education, 1990, 
Volume 1, indicator 1:28; Projection of Education Statistics to 2001, 1990. 

' Indicator 2:9 illustrates thiat since 1972 the number of students majoring in education has dropped by 
almost 49 percent. 

^ The American Federation of Teachers, Survey and Analysis of Salary Trends: 1990, July, 1990. 
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I. Teachers and Administrators 



Indicator 1:27 Average annual salary of public schot i teachers 

At all levels of aovemment there has been much discussion about the supply of teachers for the public 

raLrsucnrperimente have been associated with increases in teachers" salar.es. 

. Between school years ending 1960 and 1990, average teacher sfilarles, adiusted for 
Sn. mcr^asL by about 49 percent; average elementary salaries, by about 51 
percent; and average secondary salaries, by 43 percent. 

. Between 1976 and 1982, the average beginning salary for teachers declined sharply, 
from $21 2S6 to $18,703 (In constant 1990 dollars). Since 1984, this figure has 
!rea^ifB^990: Vhe a^^^^ beginning salary of $22,427 had almost returned to 
the 1974 beginning average salary of $22,467. 

Average annual and beginning salary (in constant 1990 <»o"«") of teachers in public 
elementary and secondary public schools; Selected years 1960-1990 



School 

year 

ending 



All 

teachers 



Percent 
change 
since 1960 



Elementary 
teachers 



Secondary 
teachers 



Beginning 
teacher 
salary 



1960 

1962 

1964 

1966 

1968 

1970 

1972 

1974 

1976 

1978 

1980 

1982 

1984 

1986 

1968 

1990 



$21,603 
23,852 
25,269 
26,421 
28,375 
29,686 
30,660 
30,029 
29,536 
29.469 
26,742 
26,625 
27,998 
30.098 
31,448 
32,249 



10.4 

17.0 

22.3 

31.3 

37.4 

41.9 

39.0 

36.7 

36.4 

23.8 

23.2 

29.6 

39.3 

45 '5 

49.3 



$20,825 
23,095 
24,468 
25,582 
27,554 
28,949 
29,772 
29.296 
28,786 
28.736 
26,071 
26,043 
27,409 
29,468 
30,851 
31,417 



$22,819 
24,977 
26,411 
27,546 
29,404 
30,598 
31,690 
30,885 
30,326 
30,308 
27,561 
27,358 
28,810 
30.901 
32,329 
32,740 



$22,019 
22.467 
21,296 
20,885 
19.552 
18,703 
19,774 
21.106 
21,963 
22,427 



— Not available. 



SOURCE- National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics. im\^Bs\ edition. 1990, copyright 1990 by 
NEA; Americ?rFS^^^^ Survey and Analysis of Salary Trends, 1990. 
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Chart 1:27 Trends in average annual salary of public school teachers and average 
beginning salary for teachers (in constant 1990 dollars): Selected school 
years ending 1960-1990 



Average salary 
(in thousands) 

$35 -1 



- $35 




I f ' I i~i i I rn — r— I — i — i — i — i — i — i i i i — i — i — r~i — ' 0 
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School year ending 



Plotted points for average annual salary for teachers are: even years 1960-1968, and all years 1970-1990. 
Plotted points for average beginning salary for teachers are: even years 1972-1990. 

SOURCE; National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1990, latest edition, 1990, copyright 1990 by 
NEA; American Federation of Teachers, Sun/ey and Analysis of Salary Trends, 1990. 
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I. Teachers and Administrators 



Indicator 1:28 Characteristics of teachers and school administrators 

School administrators (principals) are usually responsible for administering most of a school's operations. 
Teachers must worit with the principals in implementing the curriculum and school policies. Together they 
coordinate the core of school activities and do much to set the tone of a school. 

• The vast majority of school teachers and administrators are white, while the 
proportion of minority students continues to Increase rapidly (see Indicator t. tT). 

• In public schools, 75 percent of the administrators are male, but 70 percent of the 
teachers are female. In private schools. Just over 50 percent of the administrators 
are female, but 78 percent of the teachers are female. 

Selected characteristics of teachers and school administrators: School year 1987-1988 



Teachers Administrators 





Public 


Percent 


Private 


Percent 


Public 


Percent 


Private 


Percent 


CharactBristics 


school 


of total 


school 


of total 


school 


of total 


school 


of total 


Total 


2 323 204 


100.0 


307,131 


0.0 


77,890 


100.0 


25,401 


100.0 


Sex 


















Male 


681,161 


29.3 


66.785 


21.7 


58,585 


75.2 


12.131 


47.8 


Female 


1,631,168 


70.2 


239,975 


78.1 


19.118 


24.5 


13,243 


52.1 


Not reported 


10,875 


0.5 


370 


0.1 










Race/ethnicity 


















American Iridian. 


















Alaskan native 


24,670 


1.1 


2,827 


0.9 


821 


1.1 






Asian or Pacific Islander 


307 


0.9 


3,987 


1.3 


434 


0.6 






Black 


•1.1 018 


8.2 


7,165 


2.3 


6,696 


8.6 


771 


3.0 


White 




88.3 


288,432 


93.9 


69,048 


88.6 


24,056 


94.7 


Not reported 


s'c.aio 


1.6 


4,719 


1.5 


890 


1.1 






Ethnic origin' 


















Hispanic 


67.084 


2.9 


8,569 


2.8 


2,483 


3.2 


629 


2.5 


Non-Hispanic 


2,207.746 


95.0 


292,566 


95.3 


73.245 


94.0 


24,167 


95.1 


Not repoled 


48,374 


2.1 


5,995 


2.0 


2,162 


2.8 


604 


2.4 


Age 


















Under 40 


1.124,105 


48.4 


170,130 


55.4 


14.430 


18.5 


7,608 


30.0 


40 to 49 


7G2.301 


32.4 


83,021 


27.0 


34.163 


43.8 


9,849 


o8.8 


50 or more 


416.857 


17.9 


49.378 


16.1 


28.827 


37.0 


7.682 


30.2 


Not reported 


29,941 


1.3 


4,601 


1.5 


469 


0.6 







— Too few sample cases for a reliable estimate. 
* Hispanics and non-Hispanics may be of any race. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or missing values in cells with too few sample cases, or item 
nonresponse. Cell entries may be underestimates due to item nonresponse. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey. 
Selected Characteristics of Public and Private School Administrators (Principals): 1987-88, 1990; Characteristics of 
Public and Private School Teachers, 1987-88, 1990. 
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Chart 1:28 Selected characteristics of teachers and school administrators: 
1987^4988 
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Public school 
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Private school 
teachers 
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Private school 
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By control of school and age 




Public school 
administrators 



Under 40! 



Private school 
teachers 



Private school 
administrators 



40-49 



50 or more 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffings sun^ey. 
Selected Characteristics of Public arxi Private School Administrators (Principals): 1987-^68, 1990; Characteristics of 
Public and Private School Teachers, 1987-S8i 1990. 
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I. Teachers and Administrators 



Indicator 1:29 Teacher attrition in public and private schools 

Data on teacher attrition and the destinations of separating teachers provide insights into the dynamics of 
the teacher workforce and thus arc important to understanding the supply of experienced teaching 
personnel. 

» The attrition rate of private school teachers Is almost twice that of public school 
teachers: 17 versus 9 percent.' 

• Although the maiorlty of teachers who leave their jobs move to other teaching 
positions, a substantial proportion leave the profession. 

• Public and private school teachers leaving the teaching profession do so for 
substantially different reasons. Public school leavers are much more likely than 
private school leavers to retire and much less likely to switch to a nonteaching 
profession or to assume homemaking or child rearing responsibilities. 

. in public schools, the attrition rate does not vary much by urbanlcity of school. 
However, the destination of those leaving the teaching profession does differ among 
the various types of communities. Teachers In rural public schools are less likely 
than those In urban or suburban public schools to retire, but they are more likely to 
become unemployed or to take a nonteaching )ob. 



Teacher attrition, by sector and urbanlcity: Fall 1986 to Fall 1987 

Public schools 



Private schools 



Attrition status 
and destination 



Total 



Rural/ 
small 
city 



Sub- 
urban 



Urban 



Total 



Rural/ 
small 
city 



Sub- 
urban 



Urban 



Total 

Teaching elsewhere 
Left profession 

Working at nonteaching job 
Retired, disabled, deceased 
Homemaking and/or child rearing 
Other 



9.0 
5.2 
3.8 



Attrition rate, by destination (percent) 

8.7 8.7 9.6 17.1 18.1 15.0 

5.1 4.8 5.6 9.0 9.3 8.3 

3.6 3.9 4.0 8.0 8.8 6.7 



Destination of those leaving profession: Percentage distribution 
18.7 21.4 14.2 17.6 37.1 40.3 33.8 
41.6 38.7 44.8 43.8 8.9 7.4 9.8 
13.2 14.0 15.5 10.4 26.9 26.8 31.0 
26.5 25.8 25.5 28.1 27.2 25.5 25.4 



17.6 
9.3 
8.3 



36.3 
9.6 
24.9 
29.2 



* For purposes of this indicator, the attrition rate is based on reports from schools and is defined as the percent of teachers 
who held full-time positions in the fall of 1986 but were not in the same school in the fall of 1987. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing Survey. 
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Chart 1:29 
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SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing 
Survey. 
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I. Teachers and Administrators 



Indicator 1:30 Certification and education of full-time public secondai y school 
teachers 

As concerns regarding the quality of American education grow, increasing attention is being given to the 
qualifications of the nation's teachers, especially math and science teachers. Certification status and 
educational background are indirect measures of those qualifications. 

• More than 9 out of 10 full-time teachers in public secondary schools are certified to 
teach in their primary assignment fields, and 8 out of 10 either ma|ored or minored in 
those fields. 

• About one-fourth of full-time public secondary school teachers have a secondary 
assignment field. Of these, only two-thirds are certified to teach the field, and only 
about one-half either ma|ored or minored in it. 

• Of those with a secondary assignment field, teachers in urban communities are less 
likely to be certified than those in suburban or rural communities. 

• Science teachers are less likely to have ma|ored or minored in their primary 
assignmei.t field than other teachers (supplemental table 1:30-1). 

• Teachers with secondary assignments in mathematics are less likely to have maiored 
or minored in their fields than teachers with other secondary assignments 
(supplemental table 1:30-1). 

Percent of full-time public secondary school teachers with selected professional 
characteristics: 1987-88 





Certified 


Certified 


Majored or 


Majored or 




In primary 


in secondary 


minored In 


minored In 


Type of community and 


assignment 


assignment 


primary 


secondary 


assignment field 


field 


field* 


assignment field 


assignment field* 


All teacfiers 


93.3 


66.7 


80.2 


50.7 


By type of community 










Rural/small city 


93.3 


70.0 


80.0 


51.2 


Urt>an 


91.8 


58.4 


78.3 


49.1 


Suburban 


95.3 


65.8 


82.5 


50.8 


By assignment field 










English and huinanltles 


94.2 


69.8 


85.6 


55.3 


Social science 


95.0 


67.8 


88.6 


54.9 


Math and science 


91.8 


65.3 


71.9 


44.3 


Education specialties 


93.2 


65.8 


83.1 


68.3 



Xalculated only for those who have a secondary assignment field. 

NOTE: Set* supplemental note 1 :30 for definitions of certification and major/minor in assignment field. Education 
specialties a;e: elementary, physical, special, and vocational education. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing 
Survey. 



Chart 1:30 Percent of full-time public secondary school teachers with selected 
professional characteristics, by type of community and assignment 
field: 1987-88 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffina 
Survey. 
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Indicator 1:1 



Table 1:1-1 Enrollment of 3- to 4-year-olds, all races: 1971-1989 















Three-year 










Percent 


Percent 


average percent 






Enrolled in 


Enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrollment in 


Year 


Population 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


pre-K* 






(In thousands) 








1971 


6.986 


993 


486 


14.2 


7.0 




1972 


6,781 


1.214 


443 


17.9 


6.5 


16.6 


1973 


7.000 


1.242 


450 


17.7 


6.4 


19.1 


1974 


6,966 


1,516 


492 


21.8 


7.1 


21.3 


1975 


6,677 


1.629 


472 


24.4 


7.1 


23.0 


1976 


6.239 


1.428 


520 


22.9 


8.3 


24.1 


1977 


6.040 


1.506 


429 


24.9 


7,1 


25.4 


1978 


5,052 


1.717 


355 


28.4 


5.9 


27.3 


1979 


6,095 


1.748 


391 


28.7 


6.4 


29.2 


1980 


6.216 


1.891 


391 


30.4 


6.3 


29.7 


1981 


6.476 


1.946 


387 


30.0 


6.0 


30.6 


1982 


6,659 


2.078 


377 


31 .2 


5.7 


30.7 


1983 


6,988 


2.150 


464 


30.8 


6.6 


30.8 


1984 


7,189 


2,187 


420 


30.4 


5.8 


31.1 


1985 


7,191 


2,312 


489 


32.2 


6.8 


31.9 


1986 


7.235 


2.395 


419 


33.1 


5.8 


32.3 


1987 


7,163 


2.275 


464 


31.8 


6.5 


32.5 


1988 


7,317 


2.380 


416 


32.5 


5.7 


33.7 


1989 


7.405 


2,731 


479 


36.9 


6.5 





— Not available. 



" The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Pooulatlon Reports, Series P-20. "School 
Enrollment . . various years: October Current Population Survey. 



Indicator 1:1 



Table 1 :1 -2 Enrollment of white 3- to 4-year-olcls: 1 971-1 989 

Three-year 





















Enrolled in 


Enrolled in 


onrnllAH in 

OlllUlltJU III 


onr#\lloH in 
OlllUlltJU 111 




Year 


Population 


pre-K 


kindergarten 




Pxiiiuoiydiioii 








(In thousands) 








1971 


5.794 


831 


377 


14.3 


6.5 




1972 


5,758 


1,016 


344 


17.6 


6.0 


16.5 


1973 


5,880 


1,022 


341 


17.4 


5.8 


19.0 


1974 


5,804 


1,273 


386 


21.9 


6.7 


21.2 


1975 


5,518 


1,339 


359 


24.3 


6.5 


23.0 


1976 


5,124 


1,169 


390 


22.8 


7.6 


24.0 


1977 


4,952 


1,230 


312 


24.8 


6.3 


25.1 


1978 


4,965 


1,373 


249 


27.7 


5.0 


27.1 


1979 


4,991 


1,440 


255 


28.9 


5.1 


29.1 


1980 


5,074 


1,562 


282 


30.8 


5.6 


29.9 


1981 


5,291 


1,589 


293 


30.0 


5.5 


30.7 


1982 


5,441 


1,696 


256 


31.2 


4.7 


30.8 


1983 


5,668 


1,768 


365 


31.2 


6.4 


31.0 


1984 


5,782 


1,776 


303 


30.7 


5.2 


31.7 


1985 


5,836 


1,940 


310 


33.2 


5.3 


32.7 


1986 


5,867 


2,008 


288 


34.2 


4.9 


33.4 


1987 


5,837 


1,922 


300 


32.9 


5.1 


337 


1988 


5,887 


2,008 


280 


34.1 


4.8 


34.2 


1989 


5,981 


2,125 


232 


35.5 


3.9 





— Not available. 



* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Populatior) Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :1 -3 Enrollment of black 3- to 4-year-oids: 1 971 -1 989 

Three-year 

Percent Percent average percent 







Enrolled in 


Enrolled in 


OMrnlloH in 

CJIII\^llw\J III 


AnrnllfiH in 

wlllk/Mv\J III 


onrollmfint in 

wlilWniMvIK 111 






pre-K 


kindofgarton 


pi9 i\ 


kinHAraartfin 


pre-K* 






(In thousands) 








1971 


1,076 


120 


96 


11.2 


8.9 




1972 


956 




92 


18.6 


9.6 


16.2 


1973 


1,013 


192 


ICO 


19.0 


9.9 


19.1 


1974 


1,030 


204 


96 


19.8 


9.3 


21.2 


1975 


1,006 


251 


94 


25.0 


9.3 


22.3 


1976 


968 


214 


120 


22.1 


12.4 


23.9 


1977 


932 


229 


100 


24.6 


10.7 


26.0 


1978 


933 


293 


93 


31.4 


10.0 


27.8 


1979 


944 


260 


125 


27.5 


13.2 


29.1 


1980 


972 


276 


95 


28.4 


9.8 


26.0 


1981 


973 


272 


65 


28.0 


8.7 


28.4 


1982 


1,216 


352 


120 


28.9 


9.9 


28.6 


1983 


1,071 


309 


77 


28.9 


7.2 


28.8 


1984 


1,131 


324 


108 


28.6 


9.5 


28.4 


1985 


1,100 


306 


163 


27.8 


14.8 


28.3 


1986 


1,066 


303 


107 


28.4 


10.0 


27.2 


1987 


1,066 


268 


125 


25,1 


11.7 


25.6 


1988 


1,124 


261 


113 


23.2 


10.1 


26.4 


1989 


1,072 


331 


79 


30.9 


7.4 





— Not available. 



• The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . various years; October Current Population Survey. 



Indicator 1:1 



Table 1:1-4 


Enrollment of Hispanic 3- to 4-year-olds: 1984-1989 


















Three-year 










Pc.'cent 


Percent 


average percent 


Year 




Enroiled in 


Enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrollment in 


Population 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


pre-K' 






(In thousands) 










1Qfi4 


621 


105 


45 


16.9 


7.2 




1985 


790 


158 


55 


20.0 


7.0 


19.0 


1986 


808 


162 


69 


20.0 


8.5 


20.2 


1987 


886 


185 


83 


20.8 


9.3 


18.6 


1988 


836 


127 


78 


15.2 


9.3 


18.0 


1989 


930 


169 


36 


18.2 


3.9 





— Not available. 



* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 
NOTE: Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . various years; October Current Population Survey. 



Indicator 1:1 



Table 1 :1-5 Enrollment of 5-year-olds, at! races: 1971-1989 



Year Population 



Enrolled Percent Percent 
Enrolled in Enrolled in in 1st or enrolled in enrolled In 
pro^K klivtergarten 2rKl grade pre-K kindergarten 



Percent 
enrolled 
in 1st or 
2rKl grade 



Thhie-year 
avg. petoertt 
enroKnoenH in 
kindi^rgarten* 







(In thousands) 










1971 


3.625 


70 


2,601 


366 


1.9 


fl .0 


10 7 


1972 


3.384 


64 


2,511 


315 


1.9 






1973 


3.344 


74 


2,466 


347 


2.2 




IDA 


1974 


3,426 


88 


2,605 


356 


2.6 


Tit. fi 
f 0.0 


in A 


1975 


3,509 


115 


2,739 


322 


3.3 


f 0. 1 


Q 9 


1976 


3,468 


85 


2,754 


371 


2.4 


f 9.0 


1 U.u 


1977 


3,212 


105 


2,537 






70 n 


9.8 


1978 


3,060 


105 


2,406 


291 


3.4 


78.6 


9.5 


1979 


3.224 


114 


2,411 


273 


3.5 


74.8 


8.5 


1980 


3,069 


93 


2,505 


239 


3.0 


81.6 


7.8 


1981 


3,170 


109 


2,494 


236 


3.4 


78.7 


7.4 


1982 


3,215 


104 


2.577 


247 


3.2 


80.2 


7.7 


1983 


3,417 


187 


2,574 


249 


5.5 


75.3 


7.3 


1984 


3,423 


147 


2,725 


230 


4.3 


79.6 


6.7 


1985 


3,541 


167 


2,899 


248 


4.7 


81.9 


7.0 


1986 


3.643 


150 


3,007 


174 


4.1 


82.5 


4.8 


1987 


3.699 


270 


2,924 


188 


7.3 


79.0 


5.1 


1988 


3,676 


242 


2,941 


221 


6.6 


80.0 


6.0 


1989 


3,633 


262 


2,877 


198 


7.2 


79.2 


5.5 



73.2 
74.7 
75.9 
77.7 
78.7 
76.9 
77.5 
7B.3 
78.4 
60.2 
78.1 
78.4 
78.9 
81.3 
61.2 
80.5 
79.4 



— Not available. 

• The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . .," various years; Octolwr Current Population Suo/ey. 
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Table 1 :1 -6 Enrollment of white 5-year-old s: 1971-1989 

Percent Thr><9-year 











Fnrollad 


Percent 


Percent 




ni/n nAfPAnf 






Enrolled in 


Enrolled in 


hi 1st or 

r( 1 1 91 VI 


enrolled in 


enrolled in 


1 Qf r\f 


onfAllnrtAnf in 

onroiiinfini in 


Year 


PoDulation 


pre-K kiitderQarten 




pre-K Idndergarten 




IcinHomflrtan* 
luriUviQaiion 






(In thousands) 












1971 


3.006 


53 


2,206 


290 


1 8 


73 4 


9.6 




1972 


2.847 


57 


2,125 


267 


2 0 




9.4 


74.1 


1973 


2.818 


59 


2,097 


290 


2 1 


74 A 


10.6 


75.5 


1974 


2.862 


64 


2.218 


293 


2 2 




10.2 


77.1 


1975 


2,923 


91 


2.319 


236 




7Q 


8.1 


78.9 


1976 


2.684 


72 


2 302 


288 


25 


7Q fl 


10.0 


79.9 


1977 


2,606 


79 


2,099 


241 


3.0 


80.5 


9.2 


80.0 


1978 


2,498 


82 


1,993 


219 


3.3 


79.8 


8.8 


80.4 


1979 


2,471 


114 


2,002 


195 


4.6 


81.0 


7.9 


3i.3 


1980 


2.507 


70 


2.080 


171 


2.8 


83.0 


6.8 


81.2 


1981 


2.589 


95 


2,061 


154 


3.7 


79.6 


5.9 


81.1 


1982 


2,635 


87 


2,126 


185 


3.3 


80.7 


7.0 


80.1 


1983 


2,668 


161 


2,137 


173 


6.0 


80.1 


6.5 


80.3 


1984 


2,758 


124 


2,206 


170 


4.5 


800 


6.2 


80.3 


1985 


2.864 


136 


2,317 


182 


4.7 


80.9 


6.4 


81.4 


1986 


2,918 


128 


2,428 


114 


4.4 


83.2 


3.9 


80.6 


1987 


2,942 


248 


2.272 


139 


8.4 


77.8 


4.7 


80.9 


1988 


2.935 


209 


2,394 


122 


7.1 


81.6 


4.2 


79.8 


1989 


2.918 


221 


2,332 


126 


7.6 


79.9 


4.3 





— Not available. 



* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-20. "School 
Enrollment . . various years; October Cunrent Population Sun/ey. 
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Table 1:1-7 Enrollment of black 5-year-olds: 1 971 -1 989 

















Percent 


Three-year 










Enrolled 


Pel cent 


Percent 


enrolled average percent 






Enrolled 


Enrolled in 


in 1 St or 


enrolled In 


enrolled in 


in 1st or 


enrollment in 


Year 


Population 


in pre-K 


kindergarten 


2n(1 grade 


pre-K kindergarten 


2nd grade 


kindergarten' 






(In thousands) 












1971 


E53 


15 


346 


90 


2.7 


62.6 


16.3 


— 


1972 


487 


7 


343 


46 


1.4 


70.4 


9.4 


67.1 


1973 


454 


16 


310 


41 


3.5 


68.3 


9.0 


69.1 


1974 


517 


24 


355 


71 


4.6 


68.7 


13.7 


69.1 


1975 


514 


25 


362 


75 


4.9 


70.4 


14.6 


71.4 


1976 


533 


11 


401 


70 


2.1 


75.2 


13.1 


74.0 


1977 


495 


21 


378 


61 


4.2 


76.4 


12.3 


74.6 


1978 


477 


20 


344 


62 


4.2 


72.1 


13.0 


74.6 


1979 


461 


18 


347 


65 


3.9 


75.3 


14.1 


74.6 


1980 


472 


18 


360 


58 


3.8 


76.3 


12.3 


75.5 


1981 


477 


11 


357 


66 


2.3 


74.8 


13.8 


76.2 


1982 


581 


17 


451 


63 


2.9 


77.6 


10.8 


75.3 


1983 


484 


17 


355 


68 


3.5 


73.3 


14.0 


76.1 


1984 


515 


15 


398 


49 


2.9 


77.3 


9.5 


76.3 


1985 


544 


23 


426 


58 


4.2 


78.3 


10.7 


79.1 


1986 


576 


11 


470 


46 


1.9 


81.6 


8.0 


81.5 


1987 


576 


7 


495 


40 


1.2 


86.5 


7.0 


79.9 


1988 


565 


24 


416 


80 


4.2 


73.6 


14.2 


78.5 


1989 


581 


32 


449 


56 


5.5 


77.3 


9.7 





— Not available. 



* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . m** various years; October Current Population Survey. 



Indicator 1:1 



Table 1:1-8 Enrollment of Hispanic 5-year-olds: 1 984-1 989 

Percent Three-year 

Enrolled Percent Percent enrolled average percent 

Enrolled in Enrolled in in 1st or enrolled in enrolled in in 1st or enrollment in 

Y r Population pre-K kindergarten 2nd grade pre-K kindergarten 2rKi grade kifKle rgarten* 

(In thousands) 



198 


293 


7 


223 


35 


2.4 


76.1 


11.9 




198b 


544 


9 


426 


36 


1.7 


78.3 


6.6 


78.0 


1986 


433 


16 


344 


27 


4.2 


79.4 


6.2 


77.5 


1987 


404 




291 


34 




72.4 


8.5 


78.3 


1988 


396 


20 


319 


25 


5.1 


80.6 


6.3 


76.9 


1989 


434 


22 


327 


34 


5.1 


75.4 


7.9 





— Not avai jble. 



* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 
NOTE: Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Poputatior) Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . various years; October Current Population Survey. 



Indicator 1:1 



Table 1 :1 -9 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for indicator 1 .i 



3- to 4-year-old8 in pre-K 5-year-olds in kindergarten 





Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic* 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic* 


1972 


0.4 


0.4 


0.9 




0.6 


0.7 


1.7 




1973 


0.4 


0.4 


1.0 


•MM 


0.6 


0.7 


1.7 




1974 


0.4 


0.4 


1.0 


« 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 




1975 


0.4 


0.5 


1.1 


mmmm. 


0.6 


0.6 


1.6 




1976 


0.4 


0.5 


1.1 




0.6 


0.6 


1.6 




1977 


0.5 


0.5 


1.2 




0.6 


0.6 


1.6 




1978 


0.5 


0.5 


1.2 




0.6 


0.6 


1.6 




1979 


0.5 


0.5 


1.2 




0.6 


0.6 


1.6 




1980 


0.5 


0.5 


1.2 




0.6 


0.6 


1.6 




1981 


0.5 


0.5 


1.1 




0.6 


0.6 


1.5 




1982 


0.5 


0.5 


1.1 




0.6 


0.6 


1.6 




1983 


0.5 


0.5 


1.1 




0.6 


0.6 


1.5 




1984 


0.4 


0.5 


1.1 




0.6 


0.6 


1.5 




1985 


0.4 


0.5 


1.1 


1.2 


0,5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.6 


1986 


0.5 


0.5 


1.1 


1.1 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


1.6 


1987 


0.4 


0.5 


1.1 


1.1 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.7 


1988 


0.5 


0.5 


1.1 


1.1 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.7 



— Not available. 



* Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20. **School 
Enrollment various years; October Current Population Sun/ey. 
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Table 1:1-10 Standard errors for estimated n umbers and percentages in table 1 :1-1 

Three-year 



Year 


i» __.li _ _i |_ 

Enrolled in 
pre-K 


Enrolled In 
kindergarten 


Percent 
enrolled In 
pre-K 


Percent 
enrolled In 
kindergarten 


average percent 
enrollment In 
pre-K' 






(In thousands) 








1971 


41 


30 


0.6 


0.4 


^^^^ 


1972 


45 


29 


0.7 


0.4 


0.4 


1973 


45 


29 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


1974 


49 


30 


0.7 


0.4 


0.4 


1975 


SO 


30 


0.7 


0.4 


0.4 


1976 


47 


31 


0.8 


0.5 


0.4 


1977 


48 


28 


0.8 


0.5 


0.5 


1978 


50 


26 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


1979 


50 


27 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


1980 


51 


27 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


1981 


52 


27 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


1982 


53 


27 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


1983 


55 


29 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


1984 


55 


28 


0.8 


0.4 


0.4 


198S 


56 


30 


0.8 


0.4 


0.4 


1986 


57 


28 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


1987 


56 


29 


0.8 


0.4 


0.4 


1988 


57 


28 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


1989 


59 


30 


0.8 


0.4 





* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 



— Not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deparlmer)t of Commerce, Bureau of the Cer)sus, Current Population Reports, "School Erirollmerit...,** 
various years; October Currer)t Populatior) Survey. 
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Table 1 1 Standard errors of estimated numbers and percentages in table 1 :1 -2 

Three-year 





Number 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 


average percent 




enrolled in 


enrolled In 


enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrollment in 


Year 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


pre-K* 






(In thousands) 








1971 


38 


27 


0.7 


0.5 




1972 


41 


25 


0.7 


0.4 


0.4 


1973 


41 


25 


0.7 


0.4 


0.4 


1974 


45 


27 


0.8 


0.5 


0.4 


1975 


45 


26 


0.8 


0.5 


0.5 


1976 


42 


27 


0.8 


0.5 


0.5 


1977 


43 


24 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


1978 


45 


22 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


1979 


45 


22 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


1980 


46 


23 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


1981 


51 


25 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


1982 


52 


24 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


1933 


53 


28 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


1984 


53 


26 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


1985 


55 


26 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


1986 


55 


25 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


1987 


55 


26 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


1988 


55 


25 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


1989 


56 


23 


0.9 


0.4 





— Not available. 



* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . various years; October Current PopulaVon Survey. 
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Table 1 :M2 Standard errors of estimated numbers and percentages in table 1 :1-3 

Three-year 



Number 



Number 



Percent 



Percent 





enrolled in 

Wl II III 


AnrnllAH in 

d 11 k^llvU II 1 


OMiUMOU III 


6nruH6u in 


enroKmeni in 


Year 


fjt o l^ 


Ic i nHo rn £1 rt A n 

f\l 1 IUC7I Udl lOI 1 


r 1 w*r\ 


l^in^Amsrf An 

KinoBryaRon 


pre-i\ 






(In thousands) 








1971 


15 


13 


1.4 


1.2 




1972 


17 


13 


1.8 


1.3 


0.9 


1973 


18 


13 


1.7 


1.3 


1.0 


1974 


18 


13 


1.8 


1.3 


1.0 


1975 


19 


13 


1.9 


1.3 


1.1 


1976 


18 


14 


1.9 


1 5 


1 1 
I.I 


1977 


19 


13 


2.0 


1.4 


1.2 


1378 


20 


13 


2.1 


1.4 


1 2 
1 


1979 


19 


15 


2.1 


1.6 


1.2 


1980 


20 


13 


2.0 


1.3 


1.2 


1981 


20 


12 


2.0 


1.3 


1.1 


1982 


22 


15 


1.8 


1.2 


1.1 


1983 


21 


12 


2.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1984 


22 


14 


1.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1985 


21 


17 


1.9 


1.5 


1.1 


1986 


21 


14 


2.0 


1.3 


1.1 


1987 


20 


15 


1.9 


1.4 


1.1 


1988 


20 


14 


1.8 


1.3 


1.1 


1989 


21 


12 


2.0 


1.1 





— Not available. 

* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . .," various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Indicator 1:1 



1 euJm 1 . 1 ** 1 0 


Standard errors of estimated numbers and percentages in table 1:1-4 












Three-year 




Number Number 


Percent 


Percent average percent 




enrolled in enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrollment in 


Year 


pre-K kindergarten 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


pre-K* 




(In thousands) 








1984 


13 9 


2.1 


1.5 


1.2 


1985 


16. 10 


2.0 


1.3 


1966 


16 11 


2.0 


1.4 


1,1 


1967 


17 12 


1.9 


1.4 


1.1 


1986 


15 12 


1.8 


1.4 


1.1 


1989 


17 8 


1.8 


0.9 





— Not available. 



* Th3 year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-20. "School 
Enrollment , . various years; Octobe.'' Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :1-14 Standard errors for estimated numbers and percentages in table 1 :1 -5 








Number 






Pfircfint 


1 1 II «w y wcii 




Number 


Number 


enrolled 


pprcant 

i \#1 WW lift 


PorcGnt 


pfimllArl in 


fl\/n OArPPnt 
ctv^i yjxji voi II 




enrolled in 


enrolled in 


in 1 st or 


enrolled in 


Bnrollfid In 

VI II vllW III 


1st or 


pnrnllmpnt 

wl II SJIII 1 Iwl 11 


Year 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


2nd grade 


pre-K 


kinderaartfin 

1 «i 1 ivi w 1 \4w11 1 1 


2nd aradfi 


kinHprn^irtpn* 

(Ml lUwIUCII Id 1 






(In thousands) 












1971 


12 


38 


26 


0.3 


1.1 


0.7 




1972 


11 


36 


24 


0.3 


1.1 


OJ 


0.6 


1973 


12 


36 


25 


0.4 


1.1 


0.7 


0.6 


1974 


13 


35 


25 


0.4 


1.0 


OJ 


0.6 


1975 


15 


35 


24 


0.4 


1.0 


0.7 


0.6 


1976 


13 


34 


26 


0.4 


1.0 


OJ 


0,6 


1977 


14 


33 


24 


0.4 


1.0 


OJ 


0.6 


1978 


14 


32 


23 


0.5 


1.0 


OJ 


0.6 


1979 


15 


35 


22 


0.5 


1.1 


OJ 


0.6 


1980 


13 


30 


21 


0.4 


1.0 


0.7 


0.6 


1981 


15 


33 


21 


0.5 


1.0 


OJ 


0.6 


1982 


14 


32 


21 


0.4 


1.0 


0.7 


0.6 


1983 


19 


36 


21 


0.6 


1.0 


0.6 


0.6 


1984 


17 


33 


21 


0.5 


1.0 


0.6 


0.6 


1985 


18 


32 


21 


0.5 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


1986 


17 


32 


18 


0.5 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


1987 


22 


35 


19 


0.6 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


1988 


21 


34 


20 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


1989 


22 


35 


19 


0.6 


1.0 


0.5 





* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 



— Not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . .," various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1:1-15 Standa rd errors for estimated numbers and percentages in table 1 :1-6 

Number Percent Three-year 

Number Number enrolled Percent Percent enrolled in average percent 





onruiioa in 


pnrnlloH in 


in 1st or 

111 1 w| S/l 


finrollod in 


enrolled in 

will vl 1 wVi • • ' 


1st or 


enrollment in 


Tear 




kinrismartfin 


2nd aradfi 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


2nd grade 


kindergarten* 






(In thousands) 












1971 


10 


34 


23 


0.3 


1.1 


0.8 


— 


1972 


11 


33 


22 


0.4 


1.2 


0.8 


0.7 


1973 


11 


33 


23 


0.4 


1.2 


0.8 


0.7 


1974 


11 


32 


23 


0.4 


1.1 


0.8 


0.6 


1975 


13 


31 


21 


0.5 


1.1 


0.7 


0.6 


1976 


12 


30 


23 


0.4 


1.1 


0.8 


0.6 


1977 


12 


29 


21 


0.5 


1.1 


0.8 


0.6 


1978 


13 


28 


20 


0.5 


1.1 


0.8 


0.6 


1979 


15 


28 


19 


0.6 


1.1 


0.8 


0.6 


1980 


12 


27 


18 


0.5 


1.1 


0.7 


0.6 


1981 


14 


29 


17 


0.5 


1.1 


0.7 


0.6 


1983 


17 


29 


18 


0.7 


1.1 


0.7 


0.6 


1984 


15 


30 


18 


0.6 


1.1 


0.6 


0.6 


1985 


16 


30 


18 


0.6 


1.0 


0.6 


0.6 


1986 


16 


29 


15 


0.5 


1.0 


0.5 


0.6 


1987 


21 


32 


16 


0.7 


1.1 


0.5 


0.6 


1988 


20 


30 


15 


0.7 


1.0 


0.5 


0.6 


1989 


20 


31 


16 


0.7 


1.0 


0.5 





— Not available. 



* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged 

SOURCE: U.S. Depart.nent of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollmertt...," various years; October Current Population Survey. 



Indicator 1:1 



Table 1 :1-16 Standard errors for estimated percentages and numbers in table 1 :1 -7 



Year 


Number 
enrolled in 
pre-K 


Number 
enrolled in 
kindergarten 


Number 
enrolled 
in 1st or 
2nd grade 


Percent 
enrolled in 
pre-K 


Percent 
enrolled in 
kindergarten 


Percent Three-year 
enrolled in average percent 
1st or enrollment in 
2nd grade kindergarten* 






/in tKmiconrlf*\ 

\if\ Tnousanas^ 












1971 


5 


16 


12 


1.0 


2.9 


Z£ 




1972 


4 


14 


9 


0.8 


2.9 


1 A 

1.9 


1.7 


1973 


6 


14 


9 


1.2 


3.1 


1.9 


1.7 


1974 


7 


15 


11 


1.3 


2.9 


Z.1 


1.7 


1976 


5 


14 


11 


0.9 


2.6 


O 1 

z.1 


4 ^ 

1.6 


1977 


6 


13 


10 


1.3 


2.7 


2.1 


1.6 


1978 


6 


14 


10 


1.3 


2.9 


2.2 


1.6 


1979 


6 


13 


11 


1.3 


2.8 


2.3 


1.6 


1980 


6 


13 


10 


1.2 


2.8 


2.1 


1.6 


1981 


5 


13 


11 


1.0 


2.8 


2.2 


1.5 


1Qfi2 


ft 

V 




1 1 


1 a 

1 tU 


0 A 


1.8 


1.6 


1983 


6 


14 


11 


1.2 


2.8 


22 


1.5 


1984 


5 


13 


9 


1.0 


2.6 


1.8 


1.5 


1985 


7 


14 


10 


1.2 


2.5 


1.9 


1.4 


1986 


5 


13 


9 


0.8 


2.3 


1.6 


1.3 


1987 


4 


12 


9 


0.6 


2.1 


1.5 


1.4 


1988 


7 


15 


12 


1.2 


2.6 


2.1 


1.4 


1989 


8 


14 


10 


1.3 


2.5 


1.7 





— Not available. 



* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . various years; October Current Population Sun/ey. 
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Table 1 :1-17 Standard errors for estimated percentages and numbers in table 1 :1-8 



Year 



Number 
enrolled in 
pre-K 



Number Percent Three-year 

Number enrolled Percent Percent enrolled In average percent 

enrolled in in 1 st or enrolled in enrolled in 1 st or enrollment in 

kindergarten 2nd grade pre-K kindergarten 2nd grade kindergarten* 



1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



4 
4 



(In thousand?) 

10 
14 
12 
12 
11 
13 



8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
8 



1.3 
0.8 
1.4 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 



3.5 
2.5 
2.7 
3.1 

2.8 
2.9 



2.7 
1.5 
1.6 
1.8 
1.7 
1.8 



1.6 
1.6 
1.7 
1.7 



— Not available. 

* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . .," various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :2-1 Percent of 8-year-olds 1 or more years below modal grade, by race/ethnlclty: 
Single year figures 1969-1989 

All races While Black Hispanic' 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Femal6 


1969 


20,1 


12,5 


19,5 


11,2 


24,4 


19,4 


— 


— 


1970 


17,3 


12,8 


16,3 


12,4 


23.9 


14,4 


— 


— 


1971 


18,6 


13,9 


17.2 


13,2 


27,2 


16,4 


— 


— 


1972 


17,3 


12,7 


16.6 


11,6 


22,1 


18.5 


— 


— 


1973 


18.0 


11.4 


16,8 


11,1 


25,3 


12.9 


— 


— 


1974 


18,5 


12,2 


18,6 


11,4 


19,6 


17.5 




— 


1975 


17.4 


13,3 


17.8 


13,2 


18,1 


12.9 


— 


— 


1976 


16,8 


12,6 


17.4 


11,9 


13,9 


17,7 




— 


1977 


15,9 


12.0 


15.5 


11,0 


18,1 


15.0 






1978 


18,8 


14.1 


18,3 


14,0 


21,9 


14.4 






1979 


21,3 


13,6 


20,6 


13,6 


24,0 


13.3 






1980 


19,6 


15.4 


19,7 


14,8 


19,8 


18,1 






1981 


21.5 


16.6 


21,6 


16,7 


21.1 


15,6 






1982 


24,0 


17,5 


23,2 


17,1 


27,3 


18.7 






1983 


24.2 


15,9 


25.3 


15,1 


19,4 


18.3 






1984 


23,6 


17,7 


22,2 


18,6 


33.8 


14.6 


25.7 


31.3 


1985 


25,3 


19,6 


25,3 


18,4 


26,7 


23.9 


21.3 


30.0 


1986 


25,7 


17,9 


24.4 


17,8 


36,6 


21.3 


27.0 


24.5 


1987 


26.2 


20,8 


27,1 


19.4 


25,9 


24.3 


23.9 


10.1 


1988 


28,8 


20,8 


29,3 


19,8 


26,6 


26.3 


36.4 


23.2 


1989 


29.2 


21,5 


29,5 


22,2 


26,5 


21.1 


31.1 


25.2 



— Not available. 



* Hispanics may be of any race, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, School 
Enrollment.../' various years; October Current Population Survey. 



Indicator 1:2 



Table 1:2*2 Percent of 13-year-olds 1 or more years below modal grade, by race/ethnicity: 
Single year figures 1 969-1 989 



All races White Black Hispanic* 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1969 


27 1 


19.2 


26.1 


16.8 


37.7 


33.5 






1 3 1 V 


28.5 


18.3 


25.7 


16.4 


46.7 


29.3 






1971 


27.5 


17.5 


25.3 


16.8 


43.7 


24,5 






197P 


25,9 


18.3 


24.4 


16.8 


35.6 


26.8 






107*^ 
1 9 r O 


28.4 


19.2 


25.1 


18.8 


49.0 


23,1 






1973 


27.9 


17.5 


25.2 


15.1 


45.9 


30,1 






197S 


9 A 9 


17.7 


24.5 


15.6 


29.9 


28.9 






1976 


22.9 


16.7 


22 P 


16.7 


30.1 


15.9 






1977 


24.4 


16.0 


23.!J 


13.5 


28.5 


27.2 






197fi 


23.1 


15.8 


21.7 


13.9 


33.4 


25,8 






1979 


23.8 


18.5 


21.1 


16.7 


37.6 


25,8 


— 


— 


1980 


27.7 


17.0 


25.9 


15.5 


37.5 


22,4 






1981 


26.4 


20.4 


25.0 


18.5 


36.7 


32,3 






1982 


29.9 


21.9 


27.3 


19.4 


41.9 


33,3 






1983 


35.1 


21.2 


32.7 


20.8 


52.5 


26,0 






1984 


30.9 


22.5 


28.5 


20.5 


44.4 


32.0 


45,0 


48,8 


1985 


31,7 


24.0 


29.3 


20.2 


44.1 


40,0 


48,5 


30,5 


1986 


31.8 


24.1 


29.6 


22.2 


44.0 


33,1 


46,8 


41,2 


1987 


35.6 


24.7 


34.5 


22.7 


43.2 


33.2 


55.1 


32.5 


1988 


33.6 


23.7 


31.8 


21.8 


41.7 


35,3 


44,9 


34.3 


1989 


36.7 


2^.1 


34.0 


23.6 


51.5 


38,0 


40.0 


40.6 



Not available. 



* Hispani'js may be any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-20, School 
Enrollment various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Indicator 1:2 



Table 1 :2-3 Percent of 8-year-olds 1 or more years below modal grade, by race/ethnicity: 3- 
year average' 1970-1988 



All races White Black Hispanic' 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


ly/u 


1 O 7 


id. 1 


1 7.7 


12.3 


25,2 


16.7 






1071 


17 7 


1 Q 1 

Id. 1 


4 C 7 

lb./ 


12.4 


24.4 


A ^ A 

16.4 








ion 


4 0 7 


16.9 


12.0 


24.9 


15.9 




...» 




1 7 Q 


1^.1 


17.3 


11.4 


22.3 


16.3 




~~ 




ion 
10. U 


12. d 




11.9 


21.0 


14.4 








1 7 c 


1 O 7 

Id./ 


4 7 Q 

1 / .y 


12.2 


17.2 


16.0 






1Q7A 


1C 7 
ID./ 


10 c 


iD.y 


12.0 


16.7 


15.2 








1 7 O 


10 Q 


17 1 

1 /.I 


1 O Q 


lo.O 


15.7 






1978 


1fl 7 


1 o.£ 


1fl 1 


19 Q 


01 T 


1 A o 






1979 


19.9 


14.4 


19.5 


14.1 


21.9 


15.3 






1980 


20.8 


15.2 


20.6 


15.0 


21.6 


15.7 






1981 


21.7 


16.5 


21.5 


16.2 


22.7 


17.5 






1982 


23.2 


16.7 


23.4 


16.3 


22.6 


17.5 






1983 


23.9 


17.0 


23.6 


16.9 


26.8 


17.2 






1984 


24.4 


17.7 


24.3 


17.4 


26.6 


18.9 






1985 


24.9 


18.4 


24.0 


18.3 


32.4 


19.9 


24.7 


28.6 


1986 


25.7 


19.4 


25.6 


18.5 


29.7 


23.2 


24,1 


21.5 


1987 


26.9 


19.8 


26.9 


19.0 


29.7 


24.0 


29,1 


19.3 


1988 


28.1 


21.0 


28.6 


20.5 


26.3 


23.9 


30.5 


19.5 



— Not available/applicable. 



' Three-year average. The 3-year average percentage for 1985 is the average of the percentages for 1984, 1985, and 
1986. 

* Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depanment of commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, School 
Enrollment,,,." various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :2-4 Percent of 13-year-olds 1 or more years below modal grade, by race/ ethnicity: 

3-year average' 1970-1988 

All races White Black Hispanic* 



Ypnr 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1970 


27.7 


18.3 


25.4 


16.7 


42.7 


29.1 






1971 


27.3 


18.0 


25.1 


16.7 


42.0 


26.9 






1972 


27.3 


18.3 


24.9 


17.5 


42.8 


24.8 


.mmm. 




1973 


27.4 


18.3 


24.9 


16.9 


43.5 


26.7 






1974 


27.1 


18.1 


24.9 


16.5 


41.6 


27.4 






1975 


25.2 


17.3 


23.9 


15.8 


35.3 


25.0 






1976 


24.1 


16.8 


23.5 


15.3 


29.5 


24.0 






.977 


23.5 


16.2 


22.5 


14.7 


30.7 


23.0 






1978 




1C Q 
10.0 


00 0 


iA 7 




cO.O 






1979 


24.9 


17.1 


22.9 


15.4 


36.2 


24.7 






1980 


26.0 


18.6 


24.0 


16.9 


37.3 


26.8 






1981 


28.0 


19.8 


26.1 


17.8 


38.7 


29.3 






1982 


30.5 


21.2 


28.3 


19.6 


43.7 


30.5 






1983 


32.0 


21.9 


29.5 


20.2 


46.3 


30.4 






1984 


32.6 


22.6 


30.2 


20.5 


47.0 


32.7 






1985 


31.5 


23.5 


29.1 


21.0 


44.2 


35.0 


46.8 


40.2 


1986 


33.0 


24.3 


31.1 


21.7 


43.8 


35.4 


50.1 


34.7 


1987 


o3.7 


24.2 


32.0 


22.2 


43.0 


33.9 


48.9 


36.0 


1988 


35.3 


24.8 


33.4 


22.7 


A5.5 


35.5 


46.7 


35.8 


— Not available. 



' Three-year average. The 3-year average percentage for 1985 is the average of the of the percentages for 1984, 
1985. and 1986. 



^ Hispanics may t>e of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, School 
Enrollment...." various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Indicator 1:2 



Table 1 :2-S Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for indicator 1 :2 

8-year-olds 13-year-olds 



All races White Black All races White Black 



Year* 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Femilo 


1Q70 


0.6 


0 6 


0 7 


06 


2.2 


1 g 


V.O 


0 7 


v.O 


n 7 

V. f 


CO 


p ^ 


1971 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 




2.2 


1 9 


0 8 


0 7 


0 ft 

V.O 


n 7 

V. f 


fc.O 


£.0 


1972 


0 6 




0 7 


0 6 




1 9 


v.O 


f J 7 


v.O 


n 7 

V. r 




p p 


1973 


0 7 




0 7 


n R 

v*0 


2 2 


1 9 


v.O 


0 7 


0 A 


0 7 




p 


1974 


0 7 




0 7 




2 2 


1 9 


0 8 

v.O 


0 7 


v.O 


n 7 

V. f 


2 R 




197S 


OJ 




0 8 


0 7 


2 1 


2 0 


0 8 

v.O 


0 7 


l/.O 


n 7 

V. f 




p p 


197R 


0 7 




0.7 


07 


2.1 


2 0 


0 8 


0 7 


0 8 

v.O 


n 7 

V. f 


P d 


p p 


1977 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0 7 


2.1 


2 0 


0 8 


0 7 


0 8 

v.O 


0 7 

v. r 


2 d 


P 9 


1978 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


2.2 


1.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


2.5 


2.2 


1979 


0.7 


0.6 


C 8 


0.7 


2.2 


2.0 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


2.5 


2.3 


1980 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


07 


2.3 


2.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


2.6 


2.4 


1981 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


2.3 


2.1 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


2.5 


2.4 


1982 


0.8 


O.S 


0.9 


0.8 


2.4 


2.2 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


2.8 


2.5 


1983 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


2.6 


2.2 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


2.8 


2.5 


1984 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


2.7 


2.3 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


2.9 


2.7 


1985 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


2.8 


2.3 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


:.o 


2.9 


2.7 


1986 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


2.9 


2.7 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


2.9 


2.7 


1987 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


3.0 


2.7 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


2.S 


2.7 


1988 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


3.0 


2.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


3.2 


3.0 



* Three-year average. The 3-year average percentage for 1985 is the average of the percentages for 1984, 1965, and 
1988. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Cmm\ Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . .," various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :2-6 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :2-1 



Year 


All races 




White 




Black 




Mispanic 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1969 




1 0 


1.3 


1.1 


3.7 


3.5 






1970 


1 2 


1 0 


1.2 


1.1 


3.7 


3.1 






1971 


1 0 


1 .1 


1.3 


1.2 


3.8 


3.2 






1972 


1 0 


1.1 


1.3 


1.1 


3.8 


3.5 






1973 


1 '\ 
1 »o 


1 .1 


1.3 


1.1 


4.1 


3.1 






1974 




1 . 1 


1.4 


1.2 


3.7 


3.5 






1975 


1 '\ 


1 p 


1.4 


1.3 


3.7 


3.2 


"~ 




1976 






1.4 


1.2 


3.4 


3.7 






1977 


1 9 


1 1 

1 . 1 


1.3 


1.2 


3.7 


3.4 


"~ 




1978 


1 

1 tO 


1 .2 


1.4 


1.3 


3.8 


3.3 






1979 


1 A 


1 9 


1.5 


1.3 


4.0 


3.1 


~" 




1980 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


3.8 


3.7 






1981 


1.4 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


4.0 


3.5 






1982 


1.5 


1.4 


1.8 


1 .6 


4.2 


"J 7 
O./ 






1983 


1.5 


1.3 


1.8 


1.5 


4.1 


4.1 






1984 


1.5 


1.4 


1.7 


1.7 


4.9 


3.7 


5.5 


5.9 


1985 


1.5 


1.4 


1.8 


1.7 


4.6 


4.2 


4.9 


5.3 


1986 


1.5 


1.4 


1.8 


1.6 


4.9 


4.1 


5.3 


5.1 


1987 


1.5 


1.4 


1.8 


1.6 


4.1 


4.2 


5.1 


3.4 


1988 


1.5 


1.4 


2.0 


1.8 


4.6 


4.6 


5.0 


4.6 


1989 


1.5 


1.4 


2.0 


1.8 


4.7 


4.4 


4.7 


4.6 



— Not available/applicable. 



* Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20. School 
Enrollment.../* various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :2-7 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :2-2 



All races White Black Hispanic* 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1969 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.3 


3.9 


3.6 


— 


— 


1970 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


3.8 


3.5 


— 


— 


1971 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.3 


4.0 


3.4 




— 


1972 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


3.7 


3.5 




— 


1973 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


3.9 


3.2 


— 


— 


1974 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1.2 


3.9 


3.6 





— 


1975 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.3 


3.6 


3.4 





— 


1976 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


3.6 


2.9 









4 A 

1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.2 


3.5 


3.4 




— 


1978 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.2 


3.6 


3.4 




— * 


4 

1979 


4 A 

1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


3.8 


3.4 




— 






4 r\ 

1.3 


1.6 


1.4 


3.8 


3.5 






1981 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


3.9 


3.7 






1982 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 


1.6 


3.9 


3.7 






1983 


1.7 


1.5 


1.8 


1.6 


4.3 


3.7 






1984 


1.6 


1.5 


1.8 


1.6 


4.2 


4.0 


6.7 


7.2 


1985 


1.7 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 


4.3 


4.2 


6.3 


6.5 


1988 


1.7 


1.6 


1.9 


1.8 


4.3 


4.0 


5.9 


6.2 


1987 


1.8 


1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


4.3 


4.1 


5.6 


6.0 


1988 


1.9 


1.8 


2.1 


1.9 


5.1 


5.0 


7.3 


6.5 


1989 


2.0 


1.7 


2.2 


2.0 


5.2 


4.9 


6.6 


6.6 



— Not available/applicable. 



* Hispanlcs may be of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of commerce, Bureau of the Census, Cmer\\ Population Reports, Series P-20, School 
Enrollment...," various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :2-8 Sta ndai'd errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :2-3 

All races White Black Hispanic* 



Tool 


MalA 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1970 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


2.2 


1.9 




_ 


1971 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


22 


1.9 






1972 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


2.3 


1.9 






1973 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


22 


1.9 






1974 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


22 


1.9 






1975 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


2.1 


2.0 






1976 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


2.1 


2.0 






1977 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


2.1 


2.0 






1978 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


2.2 


1.9 




~" 


1979 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


2.2 


2.0 






1980 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0,7 


2.3 


2.0 






1981 


0.8 


0.7 


S\8 


0.8 


2.3 


2.1 






1982 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


2.4 


2.2 






1983 


0,9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


2.6 


2.2 






1984 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


2.7 


2.3 






1985 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


2.8 


?.3 


3.2 


3.3 


1986 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


2.9 


2.7 


3.1 


2.9 


1987 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


3.0 


2.7 


3.2 


2.7 


1988 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


3.0 


2.9 


3.3 


2.9 



— Not available/applicable. 



• Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, School 
Enrollment...," various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :2-9 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :2-4 



All races White Black Hispanic* 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Femalfi 

• VII luiv 


Male 


FflmalA 


1970 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


2.6 


2.3 


— 


— 


1971 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


2.6 


2.3 


— 


— 


1972 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


2.6 


2.2 


— 


— 


1973 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


2.6 


2.3 


— 


— 


1974 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


2.6 


2.3 


— 


— 


1975 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


2.5 


2.2 


— 




1976 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


2.4 


2.2 


— 


— 


1977 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


2.4 


2.2 


— 


— 


1978 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0,7 


2.5 


2.2 


— 


— 


1979 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


2.5 


2.3 






1980 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


2.6 


2.4 






1981 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


2.5 


2.4 






1982 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


2.8 


2.5 






1983 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


2.8 


2.5 






1984 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


2.9 


2.7 






1985 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


2.9 


2.7 


3.6 


3.8 


1986 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


2.9 


2.7 


3.4 


3.6 


1987 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


2.9 


2.7 


3.5 


3.5 


1988 


1.1 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


3.2 


3.0 


3.8 


3.8 



~ Not available. 



* Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-20. **School 
Enrollment . . various years; October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1:3-1 Average event dropout rate from grades 10-12, ages 14-24, by race/ethnicity 
and sex: 1970-1988 (3-year average) 

White Black Hispanic^ 



I tSat 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Both sexes' 










Percent 






1970 


5,5 


4.9 


5.1 


10.8 


8.2 




1971 


5.8 


5.1 


5.4 


10.7 


8.5 




1972 


6.0 


5.6 


5.4 


10.5 


8.0 




1973 


6.4 


6.2 


5.5 


10.9 


10.0 




1974 


6.3 


6.0 


5.4 


10.3 


9.9 


10.2 


1975 


6.1 


6.1 


5.3 


9.2 


9.2 




1976 


6.1 


6.0 


5.5 


8.2 


a 4 

8.1 


O 7 

0.7 


1977 


6.3 


6.7 


5.3 


9.0 


a A 

8.4 


n 4 
9.1 


1978 


6.6 


6.8 


5.6 


8.7 


1 U. 1 




1979 


6.5 


6.6 


5.4 


8.9 


g.g 


11.5 


1980 


6.2 


6.2 


5.3 


8.3 


10.0 


11.1 


1981 


5.8 


5.8 


4.9 


8.8 


8.4 


10.5 


1982 


5.5 


5.4 


4.7 


8.5 


7.9 


10.0 


1983 


5.2 


5.3 


4.6 


7.5 


6.2 


10.1 


1984 


5.1 


5.2 


4.5 


7.1 


6.4 


10.2 


1985 


5.0 


5.0 


4.6 


6.5 


6.0 


10.9 


1986* 


4.5 


4.2 


4.0 


6.2 


5.7 


9.0 


1987 


4.4 


4.4 


4.0 


5.9 


5.7 


9.3 


1988^ 


4.5 


4.4 


3.9 


6.6 


7.0 


7.9 



— Not available. 



^ The year represents the middle of the 3 years over which rates are averaged. Thus the rate for 1988 is the average of 
the single-year rates for 12-month periods ending October 1987, 1988, and 1989. 

^ Hispanlcs may be of any race. 

^ Sample size is too small to calculate reliable estimates by sex. 

* The decline in the 1986 rates in part reflect new editing procedures by the Bureau of the Census for cases with 
missing data on school enrollment items. The effect of the editiftg changes for 1986, a bridge year in which the data 
were edited using both the old and new procedures, was to decrease the single-year event rate from 4.7 (old 
procedure) to 4.3 (new procedure). The 3-year rate for 1986 was calculated using 1 year (1986) based on old editing 
procedures and 2 years (1986 and 1987) based on the new editing procedures. 

^ The 3-year average for 1988 is based on data for 15- to 24-year-olds only. 

NOTE: Some data different from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: R. Kominiski. "Estimating the High School Dropout Rate; Demography, Vol. 27, No. 2, May 1990; U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School Enrollment . . .; 
various years, and unpublished tabulations; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Dropout Rates in the United States: 1989, September 1990. 
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Table 1 :3-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :3-1 



White Black Hispanic* 



Year 


Totai 


Maie 


Femaie 


Maie 


Femaie 


Bo\h sexes^ 


1970 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.6 


1,5 




1971 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.6 


1.3 




1972 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.6 


1.3 




1973 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.6 


1.5 


2.1 


1974 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.5 


1.5 


2.1 


1975 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.5 


1.3 


1.9 


1976 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.8 


1977 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1 B 


1978 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.9 


1979 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.9 


1980 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.9 


1981 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.8 


1982 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.5 


1.3 


1.9 


1983 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.9 


1984 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.9 


1985 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.6 


1986 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.2 


1.2 


1.5 


1987 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.2 


1.2 


1.5 


1988* 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


— Not avaiiabie. 



^ The year represents the middle of the 3 years over which rates are averaged. Thus the rate for 1988 is the average of 
the single-year rates for 12*month periods ending 1987, 1988t and 1989. 

^ Hlspanics may be of any race. 

^ Sample size is too small to calculate reliable estimates by sex. 

* The 3-year average for 1988 is based en data for 15- to 24-year olds only. The other years are based on 14- to 24- 
year-olds. 

SOURCE: R. Kominiski, "Estimating the High School Dropout Rate," Demography, Vol. 27, No. 2, May 1990; U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P 20, "School Enrollment . . 
various years, and unpublished tabulations: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, 
Dropout Rates In the United States: 1989, September 1990. 
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Table 1 :4-1 Completion rates for students 1 8-29 years old: 1974-1989 



Year 


Age 18 


Age 19 


on 


Myo C 1 


r\yo cc 


An A 91 
r\yt7 CO 


1974 


68.1 


79.1 


82.2 


84.4 


84.6 


84.5 


1975 


67.9 


79.9 


82.2 


82.6 


84.6 


85.9 


1976 


65.4 


80.8 


81.4 


83.7 


84.4 


83.8 


1977 


66.9 


79.4 


83.4 


82.5 


83.4 


84.8 


1978 


68.3 


78.8 


83.0 


82.9 


83.5 


84.1 


1979 


66.2 


79.7 


81.1 


83.1 


83.8 


84.7 


1980 


66.7 


80.8 


81.3 


84.6 


84.4 


83.7 


1981 


66.8 


78.7 


82.7 


83.4 


84.2 


83.7 


1982 


66.0 


78.1 


82.9 


82.8 


84.0 


85.1 


1983 


65.0 


80.7 


81.6 


83.5 


83.7 


82.6 


1QfU. 
1 ?JO*r 


66.7 


79.9 


83.9 


84.2 


85.1 


84.9 


1985 


67.5 


81.5 


84.7 


85.2 


84.4 


85.5 


1986 


\ 66,7 


82.9 


84.6 


83.4 


85.4 


84.5 


1987 


^- — 86,5 


81.2 


84.5 


84.5 


83.9 


84.9 


1988 


63.9 


79.8 


84.4 


84.5 


83.7 


86.5 


1989 


61.9 


81.1 


82.5 


83.3 


87.0 


84.4 


Year 


Age 24 


Age CO 


Age CO 


An A 97 


Ano 9n 
nyo CO 




1974 


84.1 


85.6 


83.4 


84.8 


82.1 


81.2 


1975 


84.5 


84.2 


85.5 


84.0 


85.1 


81.8 


1976 


85.5 


85.7 


83.8 


86.1 


83.6 


B3.0 


1977 


84.6 


86.2 


85.1 


85.3 


87.0 


83.3 


1978 


85.1 


85.1 


84.9 


86.8 


85.0 


86.9 


1979 


83.3 


85.7 


85.7 


86.3 


86.3 


85.6 


1980 


84.9 


83.0 


86.0 


86.5 


86.7 


86.4 


1981 


84.8 


83.9 


85.7 


86.7 


85.6 


87.7 


1982 


85.5 


84.1 


84.9 


86.9 


87.2 


88.0 


1983 


85.1 


86.3 


85.7 


85.4 


86.6 


87.1 


1984 


84.8 


85.6 


85.4 


87.3 


85.6 


86.8 


1985 


86.6 


85.3 


85.8 


85.2 


86.3 


85.7 


1986 


86.2 


85.5 


85.3 


86.2 


85.8 


86.0 


1987 


84.6 


84.8 


85.0 


85.5 


85.5 


87.3 


1988 


85.3 


85.6 


86.2 


85.3 


84.8 


87.3 


1989 


86.5 


85.5 


86.6 


86.7 


86.3 


86.9 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 


"School 



Enrollment...," various years. 
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Table 1 :4-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text ta ble for indicator 1 :4 

Age group - Race/ethnicity 



All races 19- to 20-yeaf-olds 24- to 25-year-olds 28- to 29-year-olds 



Year 


Age 19 


Age 24 


Age 29 


White 


Black Hispanic* 


White 


Black Hispanic* 


White 


Black Hispanic* 




u.y 


U.o 


1.1 


f\ 7 

0.7 


2.4 


3.5 


0.6 


2.4 


4 0 


0.7 


£.y 


A a, 






0./ 


1.0 


0.7 


2.2 


3.5 


0.6 




3 8 


0.6 


0 Q 


A 1 
•♦.1 


ly /D 




0./ 


O.O 


0.6 


2.2 


3.4 


0.6 


2 4 


3 7 


0.6 




O.O 


1Q77 


n Q 


0./ 


0.8 


0.6 


2.2 


3.3 


0.6 


2.3 


3.7 


0.6 


2.3 


3.9 




n Q 


0./ 


n 7 

0.7 


0.6 


2.2 


3.4 


0.6 


2.2 


3.5 


0.6 


2.3 


3.7 


1979 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


2.2 


3.3 


0.6 


2.2 


3.5 


0 6 


2.2 


3.5 


1980 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


2.1 


3.0 


0.6 


2.2 


3.2 


0.6 


2.2 


3.3 


1981 


0.9 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


2.1 


3.0 


0.6 


2.0 


3.0 


0.5 


2.1 


3.1 


1982 


0.9 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


2.3 


3.3 


0.6 


2.1 


3.3 


0.6 


2.1 


3.5 


1983 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


2.2 


3.2 


0.6 


2.1 


3.3 


0.6 


2.0 


3.3 


1984 


0.9 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


2.1 


3.4 


0.6 


2.1 


3.2 


0.6 


2.1 


3.2 


1985 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


2.2 


3.2 


0.6 


2.1 


2.8 


0.6 


1.8 


3.0 


1986 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


2.2 


3.0 


0.6 


1.8 


2.8 


0.6 


1.9 


3.0 


1987 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


2.1 


2.9 


0.6 


1.8 


2.8 


0.6 


1.8 


2.8 


1988 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


0.8 


2.5 


3.3 


0.7 


1.8 


2.9 


0.6 


2.0 


3.0 


1989 


0.8 


0.6 


0.5 


0.8 


2.3 


3.2 


0.6 


1.9 


3.0 


0.6 


2.1 


3.2 



* Hispanics may be of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment...," various years. 
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Table 1 :4-3 Standard errors for estimated perc entages in table 1 :4-1 
Year 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



Age 18 


Age 19 


Age 20 


Age 21 


Age 22 


Age 23 


1 • 1 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


1.1 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 




0 8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 




0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


1 Q 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


1 i 


08 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 




0 8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


1.0 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


1.1 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


1.2 


0.9 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1.2 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1.2 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1.2 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


1.2 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


1.3 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 



Year 



1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



Age 24 


Age 25 


Age 26 


Age 27 


Age 28 


Age 29 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


1.1 


0,7 


1.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


0.7 


0.7 


0,8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


9.6 


0.6 


0.7 


07 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.S 


0.6 


0.6 


0,6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Enrollment...," various years. 
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Table 1 :5-1 Percent of students at or above the five levels of reading proficiency, by age: 
1971-1988 



ReadinQ levels 


Year 






Ann 17 


Rudimentary 


1971 


•90.5 


99.8 


33.6 


(Level 150) 


1975 


93.2 


99.7 


99.7 




1980 


94.6 


99 9 






1984 


92.5 


99.8 


100.0 




1988 


93.0 


99.8 


100.0 


Basic 


1971 


* 58.2 


* 92.8 


95.9 


(Level 200) 


1975 


62.2 


* 93.3 


96.4 




1980 




04 Q 






1984 


61.9 


94.1 


93.3 




1988 


62.5 


95.1 


98.9 


Intermediate 


1971 


15.3 


57.9 


• 78.5 


(Level 250) 


1975 


14.6 


58.6 


* 80.4 




1980 


17 2 




* fii n 




1984 


17.0 


59.1 


•83.1 




1988 


17.0 


58.0 


86.2 


Adept 


1971 


1.0 


9.8 


39.2 


(Level 300) 


1975 


0.5 


10.3 


39.1 






u.o 


1 1 .0 


38.5 




1984 


1.0 


10.9 


40.0 




1988 


1.2 


10.6 


41.8 


Advanced 


1971 


0.0 


0.1 


*6.6 


(Level 350) 


1975 


0.0 


0.2 


*6.1 




1980 


0.0 


0.2 


5.3 




1984 


0.0 


0.2 


5.5 




1988 


0.0 


0.2 


4.8 



* Shows statistically significant difference from 1988. where a = .05 per set of four comparisons (each year compared 
with 1988). No significance test is reported when the percentage of students is > 95 or < 5. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Reading Report Card, 1971-88: Trends from the Nation's 
Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1 :5-2 Standard errors for estimated average reading proficiency in text table for 
indicator 1 :5 



Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 



All 
races 


White 


Black Hispanic 


All 
races 


White 


Black Hispanic 


All 
races 


White 


Black Hispanic 


1971 1.0 


1.0 


1.6 




0.9 


0.8 


1.1 




1.2 


1.0 


1.7 — 


1975 0.7 


0.7 


1.1 


2.3 


0.8 


0.7 


1.2 


3.4 


0.8 


0.6 


1.9 3.6 


1980 1.1 


0.9 


1.6 


3.3 


0.9 


0.6 


1.5 


2.1 


1.4 


1.2 


2.0 3.3 


1984 1.0 


0.8 


1.2 


1.6 


0.7 


0.6 


1.2 


1.6 


0.9 


0.7 


1.2 1.9 


1988 1.2 


1.5 


2.6 


3.9 


0.9 


1.0 


2.3 


3.5 


1.1 


1.3 


2.6 4.0 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Reading Report Card, 1971-88: Trends from the Nation's 
Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1:5-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :5-1 



Reading levels 


Year 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Aae 17 


nucjimeniary 


1971 


0.5 


0.0 


/ * \ 


(Level loO) 


1975 


0.3 


0.0 


# * \ 




1980 


0.4 


0.0 


I * \ 




1984 


0.4 


0.0 






1988 


0.6 


0.1 


/ * \ 


Basic 


1971 


0.9 


0.4 


0.3 


(Level ^uu) 


1975 


0.8 


0.4 


0.3 




1980 


0.9 


0.4 


0.4 




1984 


1.0 


0.3 


0.1 




1988 


1.2 


0.5 


0.2 


iniermeoiaie 


1971 


0.5 


1.1 


0.9 


(Level 2dO) 


1975 


0.5 


1.0 


0.7 




1980 


0.8 


1.0 


1 0 




1984 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 




1988 


0.9 


1.1 


0.7 


Adept 


1971 


0.1 


0.5 


1.0 


(Level ouU) 


1975 


0.1 


0.4 


0.6 




I jOU 


U.l 


0.4 


1.5 




1984 


0.1 


0.4 


0.9 




1988 


0.2 


0.7 


1.3 


Advanced 


1971 


(*) 


(*) 


0.4 


(Level 350) 


1975 


(*) 


(*) 


0.2 




1980 


(*) 


(*) 


0.4 




1984 


(*) 


(*) 


0.2 




1988 


(*) 


(*) 


0.4 



* Virtually all 17-year-olds demonstrated proficiency at or p^)ve level 150. Virtually no 9- or 13-year-olds demonstrated 
reading proficiency at level 350. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Reading Report Card, 1971-^8: Trends from the Nation's 
Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1:6-1 


Trends in average writing proficiency by region and grade: 1984 and 1988 




Year 


Northeast 


Southeast 




Central 


West 








Grade 4 






1984 


179.1 


168.7 




* 169.4 


100.0 




174.8 


171.3 




178.2 


169.8 








Grade 8 






1984 


* 219.5 


211.8 




208.6 


210.5 


1988 


209.3 


209.7 




204.3 


209.6 








Grade 1 1 






1984 


226.3 


222.1 




225.1 


218.2 


1988 


224.5 


221.3 




218.8 


219.1 



' Shows a statistically significant difference from 1988. 



SOURCE: National Ass essment of Educational Progress, The Writing Report Card, 1984-1988: Findings from the 
Nation's Report Card. 1990. 
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Table 1 :6-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for indicator 1 :6 





Tntal 


wnue 


btacK 


Hispanic 


Male 


Female 










Grade 4 






1984 


17 


1.9 


4.0 


4.5 


2,7 


1.9 


1QAR 


1 

1 lO 


1 .D 


J.1 


3.6 


1.9 


1.6 










Grade 8 






1984 


1.4 


1.5 


4.1 


6.9 


2.4 


1.5 


1988 


0.8 


1.0 


2.& 


3.2 


1.4 


1.1 










Grade 1 1 






1984 


2.1 


2.1 


4.1 


4.6 


3.0 


2.4 


1988 


1.2 


1.3 


2.6 


3.2 


1.6 


1.4 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Writing Report Card, 1984-1988: Findings from the 
Nation's Report Card, 1990. 



Table 1 :6-3 


Standard errors for estimated writing proficiency scores in table 1 :6-1 




Year 


Northeast 


Southeast 




Central 


West 








Grade 4 






1984 


2.7 


4.0 




3.3 


3.8 


1988 


4.0 


2.6 




1.9 


2.9 








Grade 8 






198* 


4.2 


2.0 




1.8 


3.2 


1988 


1.9 


2.0 




2.5 


2.1 








Grade 1 1 






1984 


2.6 


4.4 




2.4 


3.2 


1988 


2.9 


1.6 




3.1 


1.9 



SOURCE: National Assessment ol Educational Progress, The Writing Report Card, 1984-1988: Findings From the 
Nation's Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1 :7-1 Average level of history proficiency in grades 4, 8, and 12, by selected 
characteristics: 1988 

Characteristics Grade 4 Grade 8 



Nation 



220.6 



263.9 



Grade 12 



295.0 



Sex 
Male 
Female 



222.9 
218.2 



266.2 
261.6 



298.5 
291.8 



Race/ethnicity 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 



227.5 
199.5 
202.7 



270.4 
246.0 
244.3 



301.1 
274.4 
273.9 



Region 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 



222.6 
215.5 
223.8 
220.7 



270.1 
258.0 
265.3 
262.8 



296.9 
289.2 
297.9 
295.5 



Type of school 

Public 219.6 

Nonpublic 237.4 

Size and type of community 

Rutal 220.0 

Disadvantaged urban 198.2 

Advantaged urban 236.9 

Parents' highest level of education 

Not graduated high school 202.7 

Graduated high school 2 14.1 

Some college 228.0 

Graduated college 231 .4 

Reading materials in the home 

0-2 items 207.7 

3 items 220.2 

4 items 231.1 



262.3 
276.3 



266.8 
246.2 
275.9 



244.9 
256.1 
269.1 
274.9 



248.6 
261.3 
272.0 



293.6 
305.0 



296.2 
273.8 
307.8 



274.2 
285.3 
296.8 
306.0 



275,0 
289.3 
302.0 



Television watched per day 
0-2 hours 
3-5 hours 
6 hours or more 



222.6 
225.5 
210.8 



269.6 
265.0 
251.1 



299.0 
293.3 
276.7 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The U.S. History Roport Card, 1990. 
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Table 1 :7-2 Average levels of civics proficiency in grades 4, 8 and 12, by selected 
characteristics: 1988 



Charact6rlstics 




UliaViu 0 


uraae id 


Nation 


214.0 


259.7 


296.3 


Sex 








Male 


214.8 


258.7 


298.6 


Female 


213.3 


260.6 


294.1 


Race/ethnicity 








White 


220.0 




OUl .9 


Black 


198.1 


243.6 


273.8 


Hispanic 


199.5 


240.6 


279.2 


Region 








Northeast 


215.7 


263.3 


294.1 


Southeast 


210.2 


254.0 


290.9 


Central 


218.4 


264.1 


300.2 


West 


212.3 


257.8 


299.2 


Type of school 








Public 


212.8 


258.5 


295.1 


Nonpublic 


234.0 


269.6 


303.3 


Size and type of community 








Advantaged urban 


225.8 




JIO.O 


Disadvantaged urban 


192.5 


240.5 


274.4 


Rural 


214.9 


269.1 


299.2 


Parents' highest level of education 








Not Qraduated hiah («chool 






273.0 


Graduated high school 


2-, 1.2 


252,5 


285.0 


Some college 


221.4 


263.7 


298.6 


Graduated college 


222.5 


272.2 


307.4 


Reading materials in the home 








0-2 items 


202.2 


241.2 


272.3 


3 items 


214.6 


255.8 


291.7 


4 items 


223.4 


269.8 


303.3 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Civics Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1:7-3 Percentage of students at or above levels of history proficiency, by grade and 



race/ethnicity: 1988 



varauG wnj 








Level 350 




Lax/aI ^00 


Level 250 


Level 300 










0.0 


White 


84.8 


19.8 


0.3 


Black 


49.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Hispanic 


54.3 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Grade 8 








0.1 


White 


97.4 


75.9 


15.7 


Black 


93.2 


44.9 


3.S 


0.0 


Hispanic 


91.2 


43.8 


4.1 


0.0 


Grade 12 








5.5 


White 


99.6 


92.7 


52.8 


Black 


99.0 


77.3 


21.2 


0.5 


Hispanic 


98.4 


76.1 


23.2 


1.4 


SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The History Report Card, 1990. 




Table 1:7-4 


Percentage of students at or above levels of civics proficiency, by grada and 




race/athnicity: 1988 








Grade and 








Level 350 


race/ethnicity 


Level 200 


Level 250 


Level 300 


Grade 4 






0.1 


0.0 


White 


79.7 


12.3 


Black 


49.3 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Hispanic 


50.8 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


Grade 8 








0.5 


White 


96.3 


69.3 


16.3 


Black 


90.5 


41.2 


4.0 


0.0 


Hispanic 


88.7 


41.0 


3.4 


0.0 


Grade 12 










White 


99.1 


92.8 


55.4 


7.1 


Black 


97.3 


76.8 


23.2 


1.0 


Hispanic 


98.0 


78.6 


29.5 


2.5 


SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Civics Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1 :7-5 Average civics proficiency for 13-year-olds, by selected characteristics: 1 976, 
1982, and 1988 



Characteristic 



1976 



1982 



1988 



Nation 

Sex 
Male 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Region 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

Size and type of community 
Advantaged urban 
Disadvantaged urban 
Other 

Parents' highest level of education 
Not graduated high school 
Graduated high school 
Some college 



49.1 



49.7 
48.5 



50.7 
*42.1 
•41.1 



50.1 
47.3 
50.9 
47.7 



55.0 
44.0 
48.6 



43.9 
48.4 
530 



49.1 



50.1 
*48.2 



50.7 
*42.0 
43.9 



51.2 
47.2 
49.3 
48.6 



54.9 
43.9 
49.1 



43.3 
48.1 

52.1 



50.0 



50.5 
49.5 



51.2 
45.7 
45.5 



51.2 
49.7 
50.3 
48.9 



52.6 
43.8 
50.0 



45.5 
47.4 
52.4 



* Shows statistically significant difference from 1988 at the .05 level. 

NOTE: The range for the t'end scale (0 to 100) is different from the range for the cross-sectional scale for 1988 (0 to 
500). 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Clvica Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1 :7-6 Average civics proficiency for 17-year-olds, by selected cfiaracteristics: 1976, 
1982, and 1988 



Characteristic 



1976 



1982 



1988 



Nation 



61.7 



61,3 



59.6 



Sex 
Male 
Female 



*63.5 
•60.0 



63,1 
59.6 



61.2 
58.2 



Race/ethnicity 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 



63.4 
52.5 
51.5 



•63.6 
51.6 
52.3 



61,4 
53.1 
53.8 



Region 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

Size and type of community 
Advantaged urban 
Disadvantaged urban 
Other 

Parents' highest level of education 
Not graduated high school 
Graduated high school 
Some college 



62.9 
59.3 
62.3 
•61.7 



66.1 
56.3 
61.7 



*55.4 
*59.8 
*65.9 



62.3 
59.8 
62.8 
60.1 



69.4 
52.7 
61,6 



53.7 
59.3 
65.4 



60.6 
59.7 
60.1 
58.1 



62.3 
50.0 
59.2 



52.8 
55.6 
62.5 



* Shows statistically significant difference from 1988 at the .05 level. 

NOTE: The range for the trend scale (0 to 100) is different from the range for the cross-sectional scale for 1988 (0 to 
500). 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Civics Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1 :7-7 Standard errors for the estimated average scale scores in table 1 :7-1 



Characteristic Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 12 



Nation 


0.9 


0.7 


1.0 


Sex 








Male 


1.2 


1.0 


1.3 


Female 


1.0 


0.8 


1 1 

> • 1 


Race/ethnlclty 








White 


1.0 


0.8 


1.2 


Black 


1.9 


1.5 


1 7 


Hispanic 


17 


1.9 


1.8 


riegion 








Northeast 


2.2 


1.5 


2.5 


Southeast 


2.1 


1.8 


1.5 


Central 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


West 


1.9 


1.5 


1.7 


Type of school 








Public 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


Nonpublic 


4.0 


3.7 


4 Q 


Size and type of community 








Rural 


2.6 


3.4 


3.8 


Disadvantaged urban 


2.2 


2.1 




Advantaged urban 


2.6 


2.0 


30 


Parents' highest level of education 








Not graduated high school 


2.2 


1.7 


2.0 


Graduated high school 


1.3 


1.2 


1 1 

1 . 1 


Some college 


2.4 


1.1 


1.1 


Graduated college 


1.5 


0.9 


1.6 


Reading materials in the home 








0-2 items 


1.2 


1.3 


1.5 


3 items 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


4 ilems 


1.1 


0.8 


1.2 


Television watched per day 








0-2 hours 


1.3 


1.1 


1.4 


3-5 hours 


1.2 


0.8 


1.0 


6 hours or more 


1.3 


1.6 


1.9 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The History Report Card. 1990. 
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Table 1 :7-8 Standard errors for the estimated scale scores in table 1 :7-2 



Characteristics 



Grade 4 



Nation 

Sex 
Male 
Female 



0.9 



1.3 
1.1 



Grade 9 



0.9 



1.1 

0.9 



Grade 12 



1.1 



1.6 
1.1 



Race/ethnicity 
White 
Blacl< 
Hispanic 

Region 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

Type of school 
Public 
Nonpublic 

Size and type of community 
Advantaged urban 
Disadvantaged urban 
Rural 

Parents' highest level of education 
Not graduated high school 
Graduated high school 
Some college 
Graduated college 

Reading materials in the home 
0-2 items 
3 items 
^ items 



1.0 
2.2 
1.9 



1.9 
2.0 
2.3 
1.5 



0.9 
6.9 



2.1 
2.3 
4.5 



3.S 
1.8 
2.8 
1.3 



1.5 
1.4 
^2 



1.2 
1.9 
1.7 



2.0 
1.7 
2.1 
1.4 



0.9 
4.1 



4.2 
2.8 
3.0 



2.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 



1.5 
1.2 
1.0 



1.2 
1.9 
2.3 



2.4 
1.8 
1.8 
2.5 



0.9 
4.1 



2.8 
2.8 
3.9 



2.5 
1.6 
1.4 
1.5 



2.2 
1.5 
1.1 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Civics Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1:7-9 


Standard errors for estimated percentages In table 1 :7-3 




Grade and 










race/ethnicity 


Level 200 


Level 250 


Level 300 


Level 350 


Grade 4 










White 


1.0 


1.2 


0.1 


0.0 


Black 


2.9 






0.0 


Hispanic 


2.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Grade 8 










White 


0.4 


1.0 


0.6 


0.1 


B\ack 


1.1 


1.9 


0.7 


0.0 


Hispanic 


1.3 


2.5 


0.8 


0.0 


Grade 12 










White 


0.1 


0.7 


1.5 


0.6 


Blacl( 


0.4 


1.5 


1.7 


0.2 


Hispanic 


0.5 


2.0 


1.9 


0.5 


SOURCE: National Assessment of Educutional Progress, The Civics Report Card, 1990, 




Table 1:7-10 


Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :7-4 




Grade and 










race/ethnicity 


Level 200 


Level 250 


Level 300 




Grade 4 










White 


1.3 


1.1 


0.1 


0.0 


Black 


3.4 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


Hispanic 


2.8 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Grade 8 










White 


0.5 


1.4 


1.0 


0.1 


Black 


1.4 


2.6 


0.7 


0.0 


Hispanic 


1.4 


2.3 


0.9 


0.0 


Grade 12 










White 


0.2 


0.7 


1.3 


0.7 


Black 


0.7 


2,1 


1.8 


0.5 


Hispanic 


0.8 


2,0 


2.9 


0.7 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Civics Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1 :7-1 1 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :7-5 



Characteristic 


1976 


1982 


1988 


Nation 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 










Male 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


Female 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


Race/ethnicity 








White 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


DiacK 


n 


0.4 


0.6 


Hispanic 


0.6 


0.5 


1.8 


Region 








Northeast 


0.4 


0.7 


0.6 


Southeast 


U.D 


0.6 


1.4 


Central 


0.4 


0.8 


0.8 


West 


0.5 


0.6 


0.9 


Size and type of confimunity 








Advantaged urban 


05 


O.D 


1 t\ 


Disadvantaged urban 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


Other 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 


Parents' highest level of education 






1.1 


Not graduated high school 


0.3 


0.5 


Graduated high school 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


Some college 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Civics Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1 :7-1 2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :7-6 



Characteristic 



1976 



1982 



1986 



Nation 

Sex 

Male 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Region 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

Size and type of cornn^unity 
Advantaged urban 
Disadvantaged urban 
aher 

Parents' highest level of education 
Not graduated high school 
Graduated high school 
Some college 



0.3 



0.3 
0.3 



0.3 
0.5 
0.8 



0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0.6 



0.8 
1.1 
0.2 



0.4 
0.3 
0.3 



0.5 



0.6 

0.5 



0.4 
0.5 
1.2 



0.9 
1.0 
0.7 
1.0 



0.7 
0.8 
0.5 



0.6 
0.5 
O.b 



0.5 



0.7 
0.6 



0.6 
1.0 
1.7 



12 
0.7 
1.4 
1.1 



0.9 
2.2 
0.6 



1.1 
0.8 
0.6 



SOURCE; National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Civics Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1 :8-1 Percentage of 1 3-year-old students in six countries performing at or 
above each level of the mathematics proficiency scale: 1988 



Country/province 



300 
(Add and 
subtract) 


400 
(Simple 
problems) 


500 
(Two-step 
problems) 


600 
(Complex 
concepts) 


700 

(Advanced 
concepts) 


100 


95 


78 


40 


5 


100 


97 


73 


22 


2 


100 


95 


70 


24 


2 


100 


97 


67 


20 


1 


100 


96 


65 


18 


1 


99 


92 


58 


16 


1 


100 


95 


58 


12 


* 


99 


91 


57 


14 


1 


99 


87 


56 


18 


3 


98 


86 


55 


14 


* 


99 


85 


41 


7 


* 


97 


78 


40 


9 


1 



Korea 

Quebec (French) 

British Columbia 

Quebec (English) 

New Brunswick (English) 

Ontario (English) 

New SrunswicJ; (French) 

Spain 

United Kingdom 
Ireland 

Ontario (French) 
United States 



• Less than 0.5 percent. 

SOURCE: International Assessment of Educational Progress, A World of Differences: International Assessment of 
Mattiematics and Science, 1 989. 



Table 1 :8-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1:8-1 



Country/province 
Korea 

Quebec (French) 
British Columbia 
Quebec (English) 
New Brunswick (English) 
Ontario (English) 
New Brunswick (French) 
Spain 

United Kingdom 
Ireland 

Ontario (French) 

United States 

SOURCE: International Assessment of Educational Progress, A World of Differences: International Assessment of 
Mathematics and Science, 1989. 



300 


400 


500 


600 


700 


(Add and 


(Simple 


(Two-step 


(Complex 


(Advanced 


subtract) 


problems) 


problems) 


concepts) 


concepts) 


0.1 


0.5 


1.1 


1.3 


0.5 


0.1 


0.4 


1.8 


1.3 


0.3 


0.1 


0.6 


1.2 


1.1 


0.3 


0.1 


0.4 


1.2 


1.0 


0.2 


0.1 


0.6 


1.4 


1.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.7 


1.5 


1.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.7 


1.9 


1.2 


0.2 


0.2 


1.0 


2.4 


1.8 


0.4 


0.3 


1.0 


1.7 


1.2 


0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


1.7 


1.0 


0.2 


0.3 


1.1 


1.5 


0.7 


<0.1 


0.7 


2.1 


2.2 


1.0 


0.4 
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Table 1 :8-3 Percentage of 13-year-old students in six countries performing at or abow each 
level of tlie science proficiency scale: 1988 





300 


400 


500 

WWW 




700 




(Know 


/Annlv 






ylillOyi Clio 




everyday 


simnle 


/Analvzfi 


II iioi 1 1 ivuiaiw 


ovnArimontAl 

OAliJOl II 1 Id IIQll 


Country/prov<nc(j 


facts) 


Drinciole^/ 


e.vDeriment^) 


nrinrinloQ^ 

^1 11 IvI^loOy 


OVIVJOI ItrfO^ 


British Columbia 


100 


95 


72 


31 


4 


Korea 


100 


93 


73 


33 


2 


United Kingdom 


99 


89 


59 


21 


2 


Oufibdc (Enolish) 


100 




*>7 


1 0 


o 

£ 


Ontario (English) 


99 


91 


56 


17 


2 


Quebec (French) 


100 


92 


56 


15 




New Brunswick (English) 


99 


90 


55 


15 




Spain 


99 


88 


54 


12 




United States 


96 


70 


42 


12 




Ireland 


96 


76 


37 


9 




Ontario (French) 


98 


79 


35 


6 


* 


New Brunswick (French) 


90 


78 


35 


7 


* 



• Less than 0.5 percent. 



SOURCE: International Assessment of Educational Progress, A World of Differences: International Assessment of 
Matfiematics and Science, 1989. 



Table 1 :8-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :0-3 





300 


400 


500 


600 


700 




(Know 


(Apply 




(Apply 


(Integrate 


Country 


everyday 


simple 


(Ana'yze 


intermediate 


experimental 


facts) 


principles) 


experiments) 


principles) 


evidence) 


British Columbia 


0.1 


0.5 


^^ 


1.U 


0.4 


Korea 


0.2 


0.7 




0.4 


0.4 


United Kingdom 


0.3 


1.0 


1.8 


^4 


0.4 


Quebec (English) 


0.2 


0.7 


1.7 


0.8 


0.3 


Ontario (English) 


0.3 


0.9 


1.3 


1.1 


0.3 


Quebec (French) 


0.1 


0.9 


1.7 


1.3 


0.2 


NewBrun; (English) 


0.2 


0.7 


1.5 


0.9 


0.3 


Spain 


0.2 


1.1 


2.3 


1.3 


0.2 


United States 


0.8 


1.9 


2.6 


1.1 


0.4 


Ireland 


0.9 


1.1 


1.6 


0.9 


0.2 


Ontano (French) 


0.4 


0.8 


1.1 


0.6 


0.1 


New Brunswick (French) 


0.4 


16 


1.7 


0.8 


0.2 



SOURCE: International Assessment of Educational Progress, A World of Differences: International Assessment of 
Mathematics and Science, 1989. 
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Math 



1963 

1964 973 

1965 969 

1966 967 
1967 
1968 



1969 



19/2 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1983 

1989 

1990 



Average test score 

980 478 502 

475 498 

473 496 



471 496 
958 466 492 

958 



956 



1970 948 

1971 943 



466 492 

463 493 

460 488 

455 488 



937 453 484 

926 445 481 

924 444 480 

906 434 472 

903 431 472 

899 429 470 
897 429 468 
894 427 467 
890 424 466 
890 424 466 
893 426 467 
893 425 468 
897 426 471 
906 431 475 
906 431 475 
906 430 476 

904 4?8 476 
903 42 V 476 

900 424 476 



'Averages for 1972 through 1990 are based on college-twund seniors. Averages for 1963 through 1971 are estimates 
provided by the College Board; background information needed tor specific identification of college-bound 
seniors was not collected before 1972. 

SOURCES: College Entrance Examination Board. National Report: College-Bound Seniors, various years (copyright by 
College Entrance Examination Board, all rights reserved). 
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Table 1:9-2 American College Testing (ACT) scores: School years ending 1970-1989 

Social Natural 

Year Composite English Mathematics studies sciences 



Average test score 



1970 


19.9 


18.5 


20.0 


19.7 


20.8 


1971 


19.2 


18.0 


19.1 


18.7 


20.5 


1972 


19.1 


17.9 


18.8 


18.6 


20.6 


1973 


19.2 


18.1 


19.1 


18.3 


20.8 


1974 


18.9 


17.9 


18.3 


18.1 


20.8 


1975 


18.6 


17.7 


17.6 


17.4 


21.1 


1976 


18.3 


17.5 


17.5 


17.0 


20.8 


1977 


18.4 


17.7 


17.4 


17 3 


20.9 


1978 


18.5 


17.9 


17.5 


17.1 


20.9 


1979 


18.6 


17.9 


17.5 


17.2 


21.1 


1980 


18.5 


17.9 


17.4 


17.2 


21.1 


1981 


18.5 


17.8 


17.3 


17.2 


21.0 


1982 


18.4 


17.9 


17.2 


17.3 


20.8 


1''83 


18.3 


17.8 


16.9 


17.1 


20.9 


1984 


18.5 


18.1 


17.3 


17.3 


21.0 


1985 


18.6 


18.1 


17.2 


17.4 


21.2 


1986 


18.8 


18.5 


17.3 


17.6 


21.4 


1987 


18.7 


18.4 


17.2 


17.5 


21.4 


1988 


IB.8 


18.5 


17.2 


17.4 


21.4 


1989 


18.6 


18.5 


17.2 


17.4 


21.4 



NOTE: ACT scores from 1970 to 1989 are results from the original ACT. Consequently, they cannot be compared with 
the 1 990 enhanced ACT results. 



SOURCE: The American College Testing Program, The High School Profile Report, Normative Data, various years. 
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Table 1 :9-3 Percent of high school graduates taking the SAT and ACT: 1973-1990 



Year 


Number of 
SAT examinees 


Number of 
ACT examinees 


Number of high 
school graduates' 


Percent 
taking SAT 


Percent 
taking ACT 


l97d 






3 036 000 


33.4 


_ 








3.073 000 


32.1 










3 133 000 


31.8 










3 148 000 


31.8 






Q7Q 4R7 




3 155.000 


31.0 




1978 


QOQ Q07 




3 127 000 


31.6 




1979 


yy 1 , /Ds 




3 117 000 


31.8 




1960 


QQI Rlil 

yy 1 




3 043 000 


32.6 




4 QQ4 

1901 






3 020 000 


32.9 




1982 


988,680 




2,995,000 


33.0 


— 


1983 


963,209 




2,888,000 


33.4 




1984 


964,684 




2,767,000 


34.9 




1985 


977,361 




2,677,000 


36.5 




1986^ 


1,000,74R 


729,600 


2,643,000 


37.9 


27.6 


1987^ 


1,080,426 


777,424 


2,694,000 


40.1 


28.9 


1988^ 


1,134,364 


842,322 


2,801,000 


40.5 


30.1 


1989^ 


1,088,223 


855,171 


2,787,000 


39.0 


30.7 


1990^ 


1,025,523 


817,096 


2,665,000 


38.5 


30.7 


— Not applicable. 



^ Includes graduates of public and private schools. 

^ Data for high school graduates have been revised from previously published figures. 
^ Estimated data for the number of high school graduates. 

NOTE: Background information needed for specific identification of college-bound seniors was not collected before 1972 
for the SAT. Information for the 1972 graduates is not included because in that year the Student Descriptive 
Questionnaire was administered while these students were in their last year of high school. Those who took the tests 
earlier than their senior year had no opportunity to complete the questionnaire. Additionally, the response rate was low 
(56 percent), and those data were probably not representative of the total test-taking population. 

SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, National Report: College Bound Seniors, various years (copyright by 
College Entrance Examination Board, all rights reserved); American College Testing, The High School Profile Report, 
Normative Data, 1990; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data 
survey. 
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Table 1 :9-4 SAT average scores by race/ethnlcity and by sex 


Sex and 




Change from 


Change frcm 


race/ethnicity 


1990 


1976' 


1989 


Verbal 


Total 


424 


■7 


■3 


Sex 








Men 


429 


•4 


•5 


Women 


419 


-11 


•2 


Race/ethniclty 








American Indian 


388 


0 


4 


Asian American 


410 


-4 


1 


Black 


352 


20 


1 


Mexican American 


380 


9 


1 


Puerto Rican 


359 


-5 


1 


Other Hispanic 


383 




■6 


White 


442 


•9 


-4 


Other 


410 


0 


-4 


Mathematics 


Total 


467 


4 


0 


Sex 








Men 


499 


2 


-1 


Women 


455 


9 


1 


Race/ethnicity 








American Indian 


437 


17 


9 


Asian American 


528 


10 


3 


Black 


385 


31 


-1 


Mexican American 


429 


19 


-1 


Puerto Rican 


405 


4 


-1 


Other Hispanic 


434 




•2 


White 


491 


-2 


0 


Other 


467 


9 


0 



^ The first year for which SAT scores by ethnic group are available is 1976. 



^ The Student Descriptive Questionnaire question on background was changed for 1987 to include the "Other Hispanic" 
category. 

SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, National Report: College Bound Seniors: 1990 Profile of SAT and 
Achievement Test Takers, 1990, (copyright by College Entrance Examination Board, all rights reserved). 
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Table 1:9-5 Minority group performance on the ACT by selected characteristics 



Group 


Percent taking 
core program 


Scores by core program' 

Core or Less than 
more core 


Average score 


Five-year 
change 


1987 


1990 


1986 


1990 


Black 


30 


42 


18.2 


16.1 


16.2 


1 f .u 


0.8 


American Indian/ 












18.0 


0.7 


Alaskan native 


24 


35 


19.9 


17.1 


17.3' 


Mexican-American/ 












18.3 


0.4 


Chlcano 


31 


43 


19.9 


17.2 


17.9' 


Asian American/ 












21.7 


0.1 


Pacifk: Islander 


51 


61 


22.8 


20.0 


21.6' 


Puerto RIcan/ Cuban/ 
















Other Hispanic 












19.3 




origin 


42 


49 


20.9 


17.6 


19.0' 


0.3 



The "core program" is defined by ACT as 4 or more years of English. 3 or more years of mathematics, 3 or more 
years of social science, and 3 years or more of natural science. 

' Because the 1990 ACT Is significantly dIHerent from last year's program, it Is not possible to make direct comparisons 
between 1990 results and scores eamed in previous years. To permit continuity in tracking of score trends. ACT has 
established links between scores eamed on ACT tests administered before October 1989 and scores on the new ACT. 

SOURCE: The Arrerican College Testing Program, ACT News, 1990. 
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Table 1 :10*1 Rates of labor force participation, employment, and unemployment of recent 
high school graduates, by sex: 1960-1989 







Both sexes 




Male 






Female 






Labor 


Employ- 


Unemploy- 


Labor 


Employ- 


Unemploy- 


Labor 


Emolov- 


Unsmolov- 


Year 


Force 


ment 


ment 


Force 


ment 


ment 


Force 


ment 


ment 


1960 


76.7 


65.0 


15.2 


88.5 


75.3 


14.9 


69.5 


58.8 


15.3 


1961 


79.7 


65.4 


17.9 


86.1 


70.1 


18.5 


75.8 


62.5 


17.6 


1962 


79.5 


68.3 


14.1 


90.8 


77.8 


14.3 


71.4 


61.5 


13.8 


1963 


78.9 


64.7 


18.0 


89.7 


72.6 


19.1 


71 .8 


59.5 


17.1 


1964 


77.9 


63.4 


18.7 


90.9 


79.2 


12.9 


69.8 


53.5 


23.4 


1965 


82.1 , 


71.9 


12.4 


91.0 


84.3 


7.4 


75.8 


63.2 


16.6 


1966 


75.7 


64.9 


14.2 


87.3 


79.7 


8.7 


68.4 


55.8 


18.S 


1967 


78.7 


65.9 


16.2 


86.6 


78.3 


9.5 


73.5 


57.7 


?i.4 


1968 


77.8 


67.3 


13.5 


88.1 


79.1 


10.2 


71.6 


60.2 


16.0 


1969 


79.1 


70.1 


11.4 


90.0 


83.1 


7.6 


71.6 


81.1 


14.7 


1970 


77.2 


63.2 


18.1 


87.4 


76.1 


12.9 


68.8 


v2.6 


23.6 


1971 


78.7 


65.1 


17.2 


90.0 


77.5 


13.9 


69.9 


55.6 


20.5 


1972 


82.3 


70.1 


14.7 


91.2 


80.1 


12.2 


74.9 


62.1 


17.1 


1973 


80.6 


70.7 


12.3 


90.3 


81.8 


9.6 


72.9 


61.9 


15.1 


1974 


83.3 


69.1 


17.0 


89.8 


76.0 


15.4 


77.5 


63.1 


18.6 


1975 


81.3 


65.1 


19.9 


91.5 


74.1 


19.1 


72.6 


57.5 


20.8 


1976 


84.0 


68.9 


16.1 


91.3 


75.9 


16.8 


76.8 


61.7 


19,6 


1977 


85.3 


71.9 


15.7 


90.8 


77.7 


14.4 


80.9 


67.1 


17.0 


1978 


86.2 


74.0 


14.1 


91.8 


81.4 


11.1 


81 .3 


67.5 


17.0 


1979 


86.7 


72.4 


16.5 


92.0 


79.1 


14.0 


82.3 


66.7 


18.9 


1980 


85.0 


68.9 


19.0 


89.7 


72.6 


19.1 


80.1 


65.8 


18.8 


1981 


83.9 


65.9 


21.4 


86.9 


70.C 


19.5 


81.0 


62.1 


23.4 


1982 


82.0 


60.4 


26.3 


85.8 


64.9 


24.4 


78.2 


56.0 


28.5 


1983 


84.5 


62.9 


25.5 


88.8 


66.1 


25.6 


80.5 


60.0 


25.4 


1984 


83.0 


64.0 


22.9 


89.7 


69.0 


23.0 


77.1 


59.6 


22.7 


1985 


82.3 


62.0 


24.6 


86.1 


65.0 


24.5 


78.8 


59.3 


24.7 


1986 


81.4 


65.2 


19.9 


86.2 


69.5 


19.4 


77.3 


61.6 


20.3 


1987 


83.8 


68.9 


17.8 


89.1 


76.9 


13.7 


79.2 


61.8 


21.9 


1988 


84.7 


71.9 


15.1 


88.5 


74.1 


16.2 


80.6 


69.4 


13.7 


1989 


84.4 


71.9 


14.7 


89.3 


77.8 


12.9 


79.1 


65.7 


16.9 



NOTE: The labor force participation rate is the percent of the population either employed or unemployed. Those not in 
the labor force are neither employed nor looking for work. The employment rate is the percent of the population 
employed. The unemployment rate is the percent of the labor force unemployed. The unemployed are those without a 
job and looking for work. See supplemental note 1 :11 for a comparison of these labor force statistics. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 1940-1987, and unpublished tabulations from the October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :10-2 Rates of labor force participation, employment, and unemployment of recent 
high school dropouts, by sex: 1960-1989 







Both sexes 






Male 






Female 






Labor 


Employ- Unemploy- 


Labor 


Employ- 


Unemploy- 


1 Rbor 


Employ- 


Unemploy- 


Year 




ment 


ment 


Force 


ment 


ment 


R)' ce 


ment 


ment 


1960 


62.2 


50.9 


18.2 


76.4 


61.8 


19.0 




40.8 


17.0 


1961 


67.5 


49.4 


26.8 


83.8 


60.3 


28.0 


bO.9 


38.3 


24.7 


1962 


56.5 


40.4 


28.6 


84.9 


61.9 


27.1 


34.0 


23.3 


31.5 


1963 


65.9 


45.1 


31.7 


83.3 


64.4 


22.7 


49.6 


27.0 


45.7 


1964 


55.3 


41.6 


24 8 


76.6 


63.0 


17.7 


37.8 


24.0 


36.5 


1965 


61 .0 


47.9 


21.4 


82.8 


66.8 


19.4 


36.4 


26.6 


26.5 


1966 


62.3 


51.4 


17.4 


80.3 


69.4 


13.6 


44.4 


33.6 


24 A 


1967 


63.7 


50.3 


21.0 


80.3 


65.0 


19.1 


45.6 


34.4 


24.6 


1968 


63.9 


50.0 


21.8 


80.3 


65.5 


18.5 


47.0 


34.0 


27.7 


1969 


61.3 


51.0 


16.8 


81 .8 


69.8 


14.7 


39.4 


30.9 


21.4 


1970 


60.0 


44.7 


25.5 


78.9 


56.5 


26.4 


39.5 


31.9 


19.3 


1971 


63.6 


46.8 


26.4 


81.1 


59.3 


26.5 


42.9 


31.7 


26.2 


1972 


62.7 


46.0 


26.5 


82.3 


63.2 


23.2 


42.3 


28.5 


32.7 


1973 


66.2 


51.5 


22.2 


81.1 


61.5 


24.2 


47.1 


38.7 


18.4 


1974 


67.0 


48.1 


28.3 


82.4 


62.2 


24.6 


48.8 


31.2 


36.1 


1975 


62.7 


41.4 


34.0 


82.4 


54.1 


34.3 


43.4 


29.0 


33.3 


1976 


62.9 


43.5 


30.8 


77.6 


55.7 


28.2 


44.1 


28.0 


36.6 


1977 


68.5 


50.2 


26.7 


81.0 


60.9 


24.8 


54.0 


38.0 


29.5 


1978 


68.7 


49.7 


27 


80.2 


61.0 


24.0 


53.3 


34.7 


34.4 


1979 


66.0 


48.8 


25.9 


79.0 


64.0 


19.0 


53.4 


34.0 


36.4 


1980 


63.9 


43.7 


31.5 


72.7 


50.7 


30.5 


52.3 


34.7 


33.5 


1981 


63.5 


40.5 


36.2 


74,1 


52.6 


29.0 


52.6 


26.0 


46.7 


1982 


63.0 


36.8 


41.6 


76.6 


43.4 


43.4 


47.6 


29.4 


38.3 


1983 


63.1 


43.2 


31.6 


75.4 


50.6 


32.7 


48.1 


34.0 


29.5 


1984 


64.4 


42.9 


33.3 


77.7 


51.7 


33.5 


49.1 


32.9 


33.1 


1985 


67.5 


43.5 


35.6 


81.3 


50.8 


37.5 


52.2 


35.4 


32.2 


1986 


63.9 


46.1 


27.9 


72.0 


56.0 


22.2 


54.6 


34.7 


36.4 


1987 


66.3 


41.2 


37.8 


73.7 


45.6 


38.1 


57.5 


36.0 


37.4 


1988 


59.2 


43.5 


26.6 


74.6 


53.4 


28.4 


40.0 


31.0 


22.4 


1989 


65.5 


47.1 


28.1 


74.5 


52.3 


29.8 


54.7 


40.9 


25.2 



NOTE: See note to table 1 :1 0>1 . Se-^ supplemental note 1 :1 1 for a comparison of labor force statistics. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Latx)r Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 1940-1987, and unpublished tabulations from the October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :10-3 Rates of labor force participation, employment, and unemployment of recent 
high school graduates, by race 'ethnicity : 1960-1989 







White 






Black 






Hispanic' 






uduur 










unoiTipioy'' 


L3D0r 


Cinpioy* 


unGinpioy- 


T odi 










If loill 


roGnt 


ForcG 


moot 


mont 


I960 


77.0 


67.0 


13.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




1961 


80.0 


67.0 


16.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1962 


80.1 


69.3 


13.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1963 


78.5 


66.0 


15.9 


— 


— 


— • 


— 


— 


— 


1964 


77.5 


64.6 


16.7 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


1965 


82.4 


73.5 


21.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


1966 


77.0 


67.1 


12.9 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1967 


79.5 


68.4 


14.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


1968 


77.6 


68.5 


11.7 


— 


— 








— 


1969 


80.2 


73.4 


8.3 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


1970 


78.3 


65.6 


16.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1971 


79.3 


67.3 


15.1 


— 


— 




— 


— 




1972 


83.0 


72.9 


12.2 


— 


— 


— 






— 


1973 


82.4 


74.1 


10.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




1974 


84.4 


72.1 


14.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


82.5 


68.5 


17.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


85.8 


72.9 


15.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1977 


86.7 


75.4 


13.0 


74.6 


43.2 


42.1 


— 


— 


— 


1978 


87.7 


78.5 


10.4 


75.9 


45.5 


40.0 


— 


— 


— 


1979 


88.3 


76.0 


13.9 


72.3 


43.5 


39.1 


— 


— 


— 


1980 


87.3 


74.4 


14.8 


71.0 


34.8 


51.7 


— 


— 


— 


1981 


86.4 


71.6 


17.1 


69.3 


32.2 


53.5 








1982 


84.6 


66.5 


21.4 


693 


29.1 


58.0 


74.7 


43.4 


(') 


1983 


86.4 


69.8 


19.2 


75.9 


34.9 


54.1 


{') 


{') 




1984 


85.5 


68.6 


19.7 


72.9 


44.7 


38.7 


79.6 


4S.5 


37.8 


1985 


83.9 


68.8 


18.1 


76.6 


34.4 


55.1 


(') 


{') 


C) 


1986 


84.8 


70.8 


16.5 


68.2 


42.0 


38.3 


80.9 


6>1.9 


19.7 


1987 


85.6 


72.8 


15.0 


73.5 


46.9 


36.1 


69.2 


53.8 


22.2 


1988 


87.8 


76.4 


1.29 


73.9 


55.5 


24.4 


81.8 


57.1 


{') 


1989 


87.0 


75.2 


13.6 


71.7 


55.3 


23.7 


74.7 


49.3 





— Not available. 

^ Hispanics may be of any race. 

^ Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: See note to table 1 :1 0-1 . See supplemental note 1 :11 for w comparison of labor force statistics. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Forco Staiisiics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 194(^1987, and unpublished taDulalioat from the October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :10'4 Rates of labor force participation, employment, and unemployment of recent 



high school dropouts, by race/ethnicity: 1960-1989 







White 






Black 






Hispanic^ 






LaUUi 






uoiuui 






1 nKnr 


ciiipiuy* 


1 InAmnlnu- 

\Jl Ivlf Iplk^jf 


T©oir 




iTIVill 






mAnt 
II ivi li 


mAnt 

IllUlfl 




mAnt 

II Ivl 11 


mAnt 

mIwI 11 


1960 


59,7 


48.7 


18.4 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1961 


66.8 


47.3 


29.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1962 


53.8 


39.5 


26.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1963 


69.6 


46.5 


33.1 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


1964 


52.8 


39.2 


25.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1965 


60.4 


46.8 


22.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1966 


63.9 


53.5 


16.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1967 


63.2 


50.6 


19.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1968 


66.0 


53.0 


19.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1969 


60.9 


51.4 


15.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


197w 


62.2 


48.4 


22.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1971 


65.4 


49.4 


24.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1972 


61.9 


47.3 


23.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1973 


69.5 


54.8 


21.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1974 


70.6 


52.1 


26.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


63.8 


46.1 


27.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


67.2 


48.6 


27,5 


— 


— 




— 


— 




1977 


71.4 


54.6 


23.7 


58,0 


33,1 


42.9 


— 


— 




1978 


71.9 


52.1 


27.5 


59.1 


39,2 


33.7 


— 


— 


— 


1979 


68.7 


52.9 


22.9 


53.2 


29,1 


45.2 


— 


— 


— 


1980 


67.7 


49.5 


26.9 


50,3 


21.9 


56.6 


— 


— 


— 


1981 


68.6 


48.7 


29.0 


46,4 


12,5 


73.1 


69.2 


45.1 


{') 


1982 


67.1 


42.9 


36.0 


51,9 


14,8 




(') 


{') 


(') 


1983 


63.8 


47.4 


25.7 


57,3 


25,8 




67.1 


45.6 


{') 


1984 




4/.4 


28.7 


56,0 


22,9 


C) 


51.6 


35.2 


{') 


1985 




46.7 


35.2 


52,3 


29.5 


(') 


68.9 


37.7 


(') 


1986 


64.4 


47.4 


26.3 


55,6 


32.2 


(') 


60.6 


45.7 


24.7 


198/ 


fi6.9 


46.1 


33.1 


60,0 


26.1 


(') 


(') 


(') 


{') 


198C 


64.9 


48.9 


24.7 


39.3 


23.4 


(') 


64.9 


55.4 


{') 


1989 


70.4 


54.3 


22.8 


527 


27.7 


(') 


(') 


0 





— Not availabiB. 

^ Hispanics r^ay be of any race. 

^ Too few sample observations for a roliable estimate. 

NOTE: See note to table 1:10-1. See supplemental note 1 :1 1 for a comparison of labor force statistics. 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived irom the Current 
Population Sun/ey: 1940-19S7, and unpublished tabulations from the October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1:10-5 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1:10-1 



Year 




Both sexes 






Male 






Female 


Labor 
Force 


Employ- Unemploy- 
ment ment 


Labor 
Force 


Emolov- 
ment 


Mnomnlov- 

ment 


Ldtx)r 
Force 


Employ- 
ment 


Unemploy- 
ment 


1960 


2.6 


2.9 


2.5 


3.2 


4.3 


3.8 


3.6 


3 8 


3 4 


1961 


2.5 


2.9 


2.6 


3.5 


4.6 


4.2 


3.3 


3 8 


34 


1962 


2.5 


2.8 


2.4 


2.7 


3.9 


3.5 


3.6 


3.9 


33 


1963 


2.5 


2.9 


2.6 


2.9 


4.3 


4.0 


3.5 


3 8 


3 4 


1964 


2.3 


2.7 


2.5 


2.6 


3.7 


3.2 


3.3 


3 6 


3 6 


1965 


2.0 


2.3 


1.9 


2.3 


2.9 


2.2 


2.9 


3 2 




1966 


2.2 


2.5 


2.1 


2.8 


3.4 


?.5 


3,1 


3 3 

w.w 


3 1 


1967 


1.7 


1,9 


1.7 


2.2 


2.7 


2.0 


2.3 


2.6 


2 5 


1968 


1.7 


2.0 


1.6 


2.2 


2.8 


2.2 


2,4 


2.6 


2.3 


1969 


1.6 


1.8 


1.4 


1.8 


2.3 


1.7 


2.3 


2.5 


2.1 


1970 


1.6 


1.9 


1.7 


1.9 


2.5 


2.1 


2.4 


2.6 


2.7 


1971 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


2.5 


2.1 


2.4 


2,6 


2.5 


1972 


1.4 


1.7 


1.4 


1.5 


2,2 


1.9 


2,1 


2.4 


2.1 


1973 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


1.6 


2.0 


1.6 


2.1 


2.3 


2.0 


1974 


1.3 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


2.2 


2.0 


2.0 


2.3 


2.1 


1975 


1.4 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


2.4 


2.3 


1976 


1.3 


1,7 


1.5 


1.4 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 


2.5 


2,3 


1977 


1.3 


1,6 


1.4 


1.5 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


2.3 


2 0 


1978 


1.2 


1.6 


1.3 


1.4 


2.0 


1.7 


1,9 


2 3 


2.0 


1979 


1.2 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


2.1 


1.9 


1,8 


2.3 


2.1 


1980 


1,3 


1,7 


1.5 


1,5 


2.2 


2.1 


2.0 


2.4 


2.2 


1981 


1.4 


1.8 


17 


1.8 


2.5 


2.3 


2.1 


2.5 


2.5 


1962 


1.5 


1,9 


1.9 


1.9 


2,6 


2.5 


2.3 


2.7 


2.8 


1983 


1.5 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


2,8 


2.7 


2.2 


2.8 


2.7 


1984 


1.6 


2.0 


1.9 


1.8 


2.8 


2.7 


2.4 


2.8 


2.7 


1985 


1.7 


2.2 


2.2 


2.3 


3.1 


3.1 


2.5 


3.1 


3.0 


1986 


1,7 


2.0 


1.9 


2.2 


2.9 


2.7 


2,4 


2.8 


2.6 


1987 


1,7 


2,1 


1.9 


2.1 


2,8 


2.4 


2.5 


3.0 


2.9 


1986 


1,7 


2.1 


1.8 


2.0 


2.8 


2.5 


2,6 


3.1 


2.5 


1989 


1.8 


2.2 


1.9 


2.1 


2.8 


2.4 


2.8 


3.3 


2.9 



NOTE: See note to table 1 :10-1 . See supplemental note 1 :1 1 for a comparison of latrar force statistics. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 1940-1987, and unpublishod tabulations from the October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1:10-6 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :10-2 







Both sexes 






Mal«> 






Female 






L3D0r 


Employ- 


Unemploy- 


LdUUi 


employ" 


uriompioy' 


LoDOr 


employ* 


un employ 


Teal 


Forc6 


ment 




ment 


Force 


ment 


ment 




ment 


meni 


1960 


4.9 


o.u 




4.9 


6.2 


7.0 


6.5 


7.0 


6.8 


7.5 


1961 


4.6 


A Q 




5.3 


5.1 


6.8 


6.8 


7.0 


6.8 


8.5 


1962 


5.5 






6.6 


5.9 


8.1 


8.0 


7.0 


6.2 


11.8 


1963 


5.3 


O.D 




6.5 


6.0 


7.8 


7.4 


7.8 


7.0 


11.1 


1964 


3.8 


7 




4.4 


4.8 


5.4 


4.9 


4.9 


4.4 


8.0 


1965 


3.5 






3.7 


3.7 


4.6 


4.3 


5.0 


4.6 


7.6 


1966 


3.7 


o.o 




3.7 


4.3 


5.0 


4.2 


5.4 


5.1 


7.0 


1967 


2.8 






2.9 


3.2 


3.8 


• 3.5 


4.1 


3.9 


5.3 


1968 


2.8 


9 Q 




3.0 


3.2 


3.8 


3.5 


4.1 


3.9 


5.3 


1970 


2.6 






3.0 


3.0 


3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 


4.8 


1971 


2.7 






3.1 


3.0 


3.7 


3.7 


4.0 


3.8 


5.5 


1972 


2.5 






2.9 


2.8 


3.5 


3.4 


3.7 


3.4 


5.4 


1973 


2.4 






2.6 


2.6 


3.3 


3.2 


3.8 


3.7 


4.3 


1974 


2.3 






2.7 


2.6 


3.3 


3.2 


3.7 


3.4 


5.1 


1975 


2.5 


0 R 




3.1 


2.8 


3.7 


3,9 


3.6 


3.3 


5.3 


1976 


2.5 


0 R 




3.0 


2.9 


3.4 


3.5 


3.9 


3.5 


5.7 


1977 


2.3 


^.0 




2.6 


2.6 


3.3 


3.2 


3.6 


3.5 


4.5 


1978 


2.3 


9 il 




2.6 


2.6 


3.2 


3.1 


3.7 


3.6 


4.9 


1979 


2.4 


9 ^ 




2.7 


2.9 


3.4 


3.1 


3.5 


3.3 


4.6 


1980 


2.5 


9 R 




3.0 


3.1 


3.4 


3.7 


3.9 


3.7 


5.1 


1981 


2.6 


2.6 




3.2 


3.3 


3.7 


3.9 


3.8 


3.4 


5.2 


1982 


2.8 


2.6 




3.7 


3.4 


4.0 


4.6 


4.3 


3.9 


6.1 


1983 


3.0 


3.1 




3.6 


3.6 


4.2 


4.5 


4.6 


4.4 


6.1 


1984 


3.0 


3.1 




3.6 


3.5 


4.2 


4.5 


4.6 


4.3 


6.1 


1985 


2.9 


3.0 




3.6 


3.3 


4.2 


4.6 


4.5 


4.3 


5.8 


1986 


3.1 


3.2 




3.6 


3.9 


4.4 


4.3 


4.7 


4.5 


6.1 


1987 


3.2 


3.3 




4.0 


4.0 


4.6 


5.2 


5.0 


4.8 


6.4 


1988 


3.2 


3.2 




3.7 


3.8 


^.3 


4.5 


4.8 


4.5 


6.4 


1989 


3.4 


3.6 




4.0 


4.3 


4.9 


5.2 


5.3 


5.2 


6.3 



NOTE: See note to table 1 :1 0-1 . See supplemental note 1 :1 1 for a comparison of labor force statistics. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Currer)t 
Population Survey: 1940-1967, and unpublished tabulations from the October Current Population Survey, 
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Indicator 1:10 



Table 1:10-7 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1:10-3 







White 






Black 






Hispanic^ 




Year 


1 dhAr 




1 InpiTinlni/* 


LdUUl 


employ* 


unernpioy- 


Labor 


Employ* 


71 — ; — 

Unemploy- 




mnnt 




Force 


ment 


ment 


Force 


ment 


ment 


1960 


27 


3.0 


2.5 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


1961 


2.6 


3.1 


2.7 


— 


— 






— 


— 


1962 


2.6 


3.0 


2.5 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


1963 


2.6 


3.0 


2.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1964 


2.5 


2,8 


2.5 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


1965 


2.1 


2,4 


2.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1966 


2.3 


2,6 


2.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1967 


1.8 


2.0 


1.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1968 


1.9 


2.1 


1.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1969 


1.7 


1.9 


1.3 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


1970 


1.7 


2,0 


1.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1971 


1.7 


1.9 


1.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1972 


1.5 


1.7 


1.4 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


1973 


1.4 


1.7 


1.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1974 


1.4 


1.7 


1.4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




1975 


1.5 


1.8 


1.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


1.3 


1.7 


1.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1977 


1.3 


1.7 


1.4 


5.0 


5.7 


6.6 


— 


— 


— 


1978 


1.3 


1.6 


1.2 


4.7 


5.4 


6.1 


— 


— 


— 


1979 


1.2 


1.6 


1.4 


5.1 


5.6 


6.5 


— 


— 


— 


1980 


1.3 


1.7 


1.5 


4.7 


4.9 


6.2 


— 


— 


— 


1981 


1.4 


1,9 


1.7 


4.8 


4.9 


6.3 




e) 


{ ) 


1982 


1.5 


2,0 


1 Q 


H.O 


d 7 


0. 1 


ft ft 


7.0 


1983 


1.6 


2.1 


1.9 


4.4 


4.9 


5.9 


(') 




{') 


1984 


1.6 


2.2 


2.0 


4.4 


5.0 


5.7 


6.0 


7.4 


8.1 


1985 


1.9 


2.3 


2.1 


4.9 


5.5 


6.6 




C) 


10 


1986 


1.7 


2.2 


1.9 


4.8 


5.1 


6.1 


6.1 


7.4 


6.9 


1987 


1.7 


2.2 


1.9 


5.6 


6.3 


7.1 


6.4 


6.9 


6.9 


1988 


1.7 


2.2 


1.9 


4.9 


5.5 


5.5 


6.6 


8.5 


{') 


1989 


1.8 


2.3 


2.0 


5.8 


6.4 


6.4 


7.6 


8.7 


{') 



— Not available. 

' Hispanics may be of any race. 

' Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: See note to table 1:10-1. See supplemental note 1 :1 1 for a comparison of labor force statistics. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 1940-1987, and unpublished tabulations from the October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :1 0-8 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :1 0-4 







White 






Black 






Hispanic^ 






LaDor 


cmpioy- 


unsmpioy* 


LoUUi 




L Jnnmnlnv- 


Labor 


Employ* 


Unomploy- 


Year 


Force 


msnt 


msnt 




mnnt 


rn6nt 


Fores 


m6nt 


ment 


1960 


5.5 


5.6 


5.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1961 


5.2 


5.5 


6.2 





— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1962 


6.4 


6.3 


7.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1963 


5.8 


6.3 


7.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


1964 


4.3 


4.2 


5.2 





— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1965 


3.9 


4.0 


4.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1966 


4.2 


4.4 


4.0 





— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1967 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1968 


3.1 


3.3 


3.2 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1969 


3.0 


3.1 


2.9 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1970 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1971 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1972 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 






— 


— 


— 


— 


1973 


2.6 


2.9 


2.8 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1974 


2.6 


2.8 


3.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


2.8 


2.9 


3.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


2.7 


2.9 


3.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1977 


2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


5.9 


5.6 


7.8 


— 


— 


— 


1978 


2.5 


2.8 


2.9 


5.6 


5.5 


7.0 


— • 


— 


— 


1979 


2.6 


2.8 


2.9 


6.0 


5.4 


8.2 


— 


— 


— 


1980 


2.7 


2.9 


3.2 


6.1 


5.1 


8.6 


— 


— 


— 


1981 


2.9 


3.1 


3.4 


5.8 


3.8 


7.6 


7.3 


7.8 




1982 


3.2 


3.3 


3.9 


6.9 


4.9 


(') 


(') 


(') 


(') 


1983 


3.5 


3.6 


3.9 


7.2 


6.3 


(') 


8.0 


8.4 


I') 


1984 


3.3 


3.5 


3.8 


7.7 


6.5 


(') 


7.9 


7.5 


{') 


1985 


3.2 


3.5 


4.0 


7.0 


6.4 


(') 


6.8 


7.1 


{') 


1986 


3.4 


3.6 


3.9 


8.4 


7.9 


(') 


6.5 


6.6 


7.4 


1987 


3.6 


3.9 


4.5 


7.4 


6.6 


(') 


{') 


{') 


{') 


1988 


3.5 


3.6 


3.9 


7.6 


6.6 


{') 


7.2 


7.4 


[ ) 


1989 


3.9 


4.2 


4.2 


7.6 


6.8 


{') 


{') 


{') 


{') 



— • Not available. 

^ Hispanics may be of any race. 

^ Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: See note to table 1:10-1. See supplemental note 1:11 for a comparison of labor force statistics. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 1940-1987, and unpublished tabulations from the October Current Population Survey. 



Indicator 1:11 



Table 1 :1 1-1 Labor force participation rate of 25- to 34-year-old males, by years of schooling 
completed: 1971-1990 



Year 


Total 


Less than 
9 years 
of school 


9-1 1 years 
of school 


12 vears 
of school 


1-3 vfiars 

■ ^ ¥ WGII w 

of COllfiOfi 


4 nr morA 










Percent 






1971 


95.8 


91.2 


95.9 


97.9 


04.3 


90.2 


1972 


95.7 


90.8 


95.5 


97.7 


94.1 


95.5 


1973 


95.3 


91.9 


95.4 


96.5 


91.9 


95.8 


1974 


95.4 


89.8 


96.2 


96.8 


93.6 


95.0 


1975 


94.7 


89.8 


93.7 


96.1 


94.2 


96.1 


1976 


94.8 


85.4 


91.7 


96.8 


94.8 


95.5 


1977 


95.2 


87.5 


94.6 


96.4 


94.1 


96.2 


1978 


95.1 


87.9 


92.1 


96.6 


94.8 


95.8 


1979 


95.1 


86.3 


91.5 


96.5 


95.2 


97.0 


1980 


94.4 


83.5 


90.4 


96.3 


94.2 


95.7 


1981 


94.7 


85.2 


91.6 


96.1 


94.2 


96.1 


1902 


94.4 


83.1 


91.1 


95.9 


93.8 


95.8 


1983 


94.0 


81.2 


92.2 


94.9 


94.2 


95.2 


1984 


93.5 


78.6 


89.fi 


94.9 


94.2 


94.8 


1965 


93.8 


81.9 


89.8 


S5.1 


94.4 


94.9 


1986 


93.8 


82.5 


88.9 


95.0 


93.7 


95.7 


1987 


93.6 


85.1 


89.3 


94.6 


93.9 


94.9 


1988 


93.4 


80.9 


88.4 


94.4 


93.7 


95.9 


1989 


93.8 


84.3 


89.3 


94.1 


94.8 


95.9 


1990 


92.1 


80.2 


86.4 


92.9 


93.0 


94.9 



NOTE: The labor force participation rate is the percent of the population either employed or unemployed, that is, without 
a job and looking for work. Those not in the labor force are neither employed nor looking for work. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dp'>artment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the March Current Population Survey. 



Indicator 1:11 



Table 1 :1 1 -2 Employment rate of 25- to 34-year-old males, by years of schooling completed: 
1971-1990 







Loss than 








4 or more 






9 years 


9-11 years 


12 years 


1-3 years 


years ot 




Total 


of school 


of school 


of school 


of college 


collegv) 










Percent 






1971 


90.9 


82.2 


87.9 


93.6 


89.9 


92.5 


1972 


91.6 


85.0 


88.5 


93.7 


W4 


93.6 


1973 


91.3 


83.9 


88.8 


93.1 


Bb.O 


93.5 


1974 


91.5 


82.9 


90.2 


93.0 


90.0 


92.7 


1975 


87.4 


73.3 


78.1 


88.4 


87.6 


93.5 


1976 


88.4 


74.9 


79.6 


89.6 


89.0 


92.8 


1977 


88.9 


74.2 


81.5 


89.5 


89.1 


93.3 


1978 


90.1 


77.0 


82.4 


90.8 


91.2 


93.5 


1979 


90.3 


78.6 


80.5 


91.3 


90.9 


94.1 


1980 


88.1 


71.6 


77.7 


87.0 


88.5 


93.4 


1981 


87.5 


75.0 


76.7 


86.9 


88.5 


93.7 


1982 


84.4 


68.0 


73.2 


83.3 


85.2 


91.9 


1983 


81.6 


64.2 


b9.3 


78.6 


83.8 


91.1 


1984 


85.3 


67.0 


72.2 


84.8 


87.9 


91.9 


1985 


86.9 


73.0 


76.0 


86.1 


89.7 


92.2 


1986 


86.7 


69.4 


73.3 


86.2 


89.0 


93.7 


1987 


86.8 


73.3 


75.0 


86.8 


89.0 


92.1 


1988 


87.4 


71.4 


75.5 


87.2 


89.8 


93.7 


1989 


88.4 


76.4 


77.6 


87.8 


91.1 


93.7 


1990 


87.9 


75.0 


75.9 


88.6 


89.7 


93.1 



NOTE: The omploymont rate is the percent of the population employed. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the March Current Population Survey. 



Indicator 1:11 



Table 1:11-3 Unemployment rate of 25- to 34-year-old males, by years of schooling 



completed: 1971-1990 






Less than 








4 or more 






9 years 


y^i 1 years 


ic, years 


1 • J years 


years or 


Year 


Total 


of school 


OT SChOOl 


OT scnool 


OT college 


college 










Percent 






1Q71 




98 


8.3 


4.4 


4.6 


28 




43 


64 


7.3 


4.1 


4.0 


2.0 


1 9f o 


42 


8 7 


6.9 


3.5 


3.7 


2.4 


1974 


4.1 


7.7 


6.3 


4.0 


3.9 


2.4 


1975 


7.6 


18 4 


16.7 


9.5 


6.1 


2.4 


1976 




12.3 


13.2 


7.5 


6.1 


2.8 


1Q77 


67 


15.2 


13.9 


7.1 


5.4 


3.0 


197a 


52 


12.4 


10.5 


6.0 


3.8 


2.4 


1979 


5.0 


9.0 


12.1 


5.4 


4.5 


2.0 


1980 


6.7 


14.3 


14.1 


9.7 


6.0 


2.5 


IQfll 

1 90 1 


76 


11 9 


16 3 


9 ^ 


6.1 


2.4 


1982 


10.6 


18.2 


19.6 


13.1 


9.2 


4.0 


1983 


13.1 


20.9 


24.8 


17.2 


11,1 


4.3 


1984 


8.7 


14.7 


19.5 


10.6 


6.7 


3.0 


1985 


7.3 


10.8 


15.3 


9.5 


4.9 


2.8 


1986 


7.5 


15.9 


17.6 


9.3 


5.0 


2.1 


1987 


7.3 


13.8 


16.0 


8.2 


5.3 


3.0 


1988 


6.4 


11.7 


14.6 


7.6 


4.2 


2.3 


1989 


5.7 


9.3 


13.1 


6.7 


3.9 


2.3 


1990 


4.5 


6.5 


12.1 


4.6 


3.6 


1,9 



NOTE: The unemployment rate is the percent of the labor force unemployed. The unemployed are those without a job 
and looking for work. The labor force is the sum of those with jobs and those unemployed; it excludes those without 
jobs and not looking for work. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1:11-4 Labor force participation rate of 25- to 34-year-old females, by years of 
schooling completed: 1971-1990 







Less than 








4 or more 






9 years 


9-11 years 


12 years 


1-3 years 


years of 


Year 


Total 


of school 


of school 


of school 


of college 


college 










Percent 






1971 


46.0 


32.9 


40.6 


46.2 


47.7 


59.2 


1972 


47.9 


37.0 


40.8 


47.3 


49.9 


61.5 


1973 


50.1 


37.0 


41.8 


48.4 


53.0 


64.2 


1974 


52.6 


37.0 


44.5 


50.2 


56.5 


68.7 


1975 


54.2 


36.7 


42.6 


53.3 


57.5 


68.9 


1976 


56.8 


38.4 


46.0 


54.6 


60.9 


71.3 


1977 


59.3 


•36.7 


48.7 


57.8 


62.2 


72.4 


1978 


61.9 


41.0 


49.2 


60.2 


66.4 


74.3 


1979 


63.5 


40.0 


49.9 


61.9 


67.4 


76.6 


1980 


66.0 


41.6 


52.8 


64.3 


70.5 


77.5 


1981 


67.4 


38.7 


51.3 


66.9 


71.6 


78.7 


1982 


68.0 


41.4 


48.3 


66.6 


73.1 


80.7 


1983 


68.8 


39.3 


49.1 


66.3 


74.2 


82.6 


1984 


69.9 


37.5 


51.3 


67.8 


74.2 


82.9 


1985 


71.1 


42.6 


49.6 


69.9 


75.5 


82.8 


1986 


71.4 


40.5 


54.8 


69.8 


75.2 


82.4 


1987 


72.3 


39.6 


53.7 


71.2 


76.0 


83.5 


1988 


72.7 


38,3 


55.4 


71.1 


78.3 


83.2 


1989 


72.7 


43.4 


50.6 


71.1 


77.4 


84.1 


1990 


73.3 


44.3 


52.7 


71.6 


77.6 


84.9 



NOTE: The labor force participation rate is the percent of the population either employed or unemployed, that is, without 
a Job and looking for work. Those not in tho labor force are neither employed nor looking for work. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the f^^arch Current Population Survey. 



Indicator 1:11 



Table 1:11-5 Employment rate of 25- ♦o 34-year-old females, by years of schooling 
completed: 1971-1990 







Less than 








4 or moro 






9 years 


9-11 years 


1 2 years 


1-3 years 


VGflfS of 


Year 


Total 


of school 


of school 


of school 


of college 


collaas 










Percent 






1971 


42.7 


29.3 


35.2 


43.1 


44.9 


56.9 


1972 


45.1 


33.5 


36.1 


44.9 


47.4 


59.8 


1973 


47.4 


32.8 


38.4 


45.7 


51.0 


62.6 


1974 


49.7 


33.3 


39.8 


47.6 


54.2 


66.6 


1975 


49.3 


30.5 


34.5 


48.0 


53.6 


66.4 


1976 


52.3 


33.7 


39.5 


49.8 


56.5 


68.8 


1977 


54.6 


31.8 


41.0 


53.0 


58.0 


69.5 


1978 


57.9 


35.6 


42.4 


55.9 


63.3 


72.1 


1979 


59.6 


33.6 


43.2 


58.0 


64.2 


74.0 


1980 


61.6 


35.0 


45.8 


59.5 


66.3 


75.5 


1981 


62.5 


32.5 


42.7 


61.3 


67.6 


76.4 


1982 


62.1 


32.8 


39.7 


59.6 


68.2 


77.7 


1983 


62.1 


31.3 


37.1 


58.8 


68.3 


79.2 


1984 


64.2 


31.7 


41.5 


61.0 


69.5 


B0.4 


1985 


65.9 


35.1 


40.3 


63.9 


71.0 


80.6 


1986 


66.2 


35.2 


44.1 


63.8 


70.6 


80.3 


1987 


67.5 


34.3 


44.0 


65.6 


72.2 


81.4 


1988 


68.8 


34.5 


46.9 


66.8 


74.8 


81 .2 


1989 


68.9 


38.3 


43.0 


66.9 


74.0 


B2.1 


1990 


69.9 


38.6 


44.3 


67.5 


74.5 


83.2 



NOTE: The employment rate is the percent of the population employed. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on t'^c March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1:11-6 



Unemployment rate of 25 
completed: 1971-1990 



- to 34-year-old females, by years of schooling 



Year 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 



Total 



7.3 

5.8 

5.3 

5.5 

9.1 

8.0 

7.9 

6.5 

6.2 

6.8 

7.3 

8.8 

9.7 

8.1 

7.3 

7.3 

6.6 

5.4 

5.3 

5.1 



LesG than 
9 years 
of school 



11.1 

9.5 
11.4 
10.1 

17.1 

12.2 

13.2 

13.1 

16.0 

15.7 

16.0 

20.8 

20.3 

15.4 

17.7 

13.2 

13.4 

10.1 

11.9 

13.0 



9-11 years 
of school 



1 2 years 
of school 



1-3 years 
of college 



Percent 



13.2 
11.4 

8.2 

10.5 
19.0 
14.0 
15.7 
13.8 
13.5 
13.6 
16.6 
17.8 
24.4 
19.1 
18.8 
19.4 
18.0 
15.1 
15.0 
15.9 



6.6 
5.1 
5.7 
5.3 
10.1 
8.8 
8.3 
7.2 
6.2 
7.5 
8.5 
10.6 
11.3 
10.1 
8.6 
8.6 
7.9 
6.1 
5.9 
5.7 



5.9 

5.1 

3.7 

4.2 

6.9 

7.2 

6.8 

4.7 

4.7 

5.9 

5.6 

6.7 

7.9 

6.4 

5.9 

6.1 

5.0 

4.4 

4.4 

4.0 



4 or more 
years of 
college 



4.0 

2.8 

2.6 

3.1 

3.6 

3C 

4.1 

2.9 

3.5 

2.6 

2.9 

3.7 

4.1 

3.1 

2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

2.0 



NOTE: The unemployment rate is the percent of the labor foioe unemployed. The unemployed are those without a job 
and looking for work. The labor force is the sum of those with jobs and those unemployed; it excludes those without 
jobs and not looking for work. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the I^^arch Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :1 1-7 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1:11-1 







Less than 








4 or more 






9 years 


9-11 years 


12 years 


1-3 years 


years of 


Year 


Total 


of school 


of school 


of school 


of college 


college 










Percent 






1971 


0.3 


1.2 


0.7 


0.3 


0.7 


0.6 


1972 


0.3 


1.2 


0.7 


0.3 


0.7 


0.6 


1973 


0.3 


1.1 


0.7 


0.4 


0.8 


0.5 


1974 


0.3 


1.3 


0.7 


0.3 


0.7 


0.5 


1975 


0.3 


1.4 


0.9 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1976 


0.3 


1.7 


1.0 


0.3 


0.6 


0.5 


1977 


0.2 


1.7 


0.8 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


1978 


0.2 


1.6 


1.0 


0.3 


0.5 


C.4 


1979 


0.2 


1.6 


1.0 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


1980 


0.3 


1.9 


1.1 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


1981 


0.3 


1.8 


1.0 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


1982 


0.3 


2.0 


1.1 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


1983 


0.3 


2.0 


1.0 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1984 


0.3 


2.0 


1.1 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1985 


0.3 


2.0 


1.1 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1986 


0.3 


1.9 


1.1 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


1987 


0.3 


1.8 


1.0 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1988 


0.3 


2.0 


1.0 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


1989 


0.3 


1.9 


1.0 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


1990 


0.3 


1.9 


1.1 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1:11-8 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1:11-2 







Less than 








4 or more 






9 years 


9-11 years 


12 years 


1-3 years 


years of 


Year 


Total 


of school 


of school 


of school 


of college 


college 
















1971 


0.4 


1.7 


1.1 


0.5 


1.0 


0.8 


1972 


0.4 


1.6 


1.1 


0.5 


0.9 


0.7 


1973 


0.4 


1.6 


1.1 


0.5 


1.0 


0.7 


1974 


0.3 


1.7 


1.1 


0.5 


0.9 


0.7 


1975 


0.4 


2.1 


1.5 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 


1976 


0.4 


2.3 


1.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


1977 


0.4 


2.3 


1.4 


0.6 


0.8 


0.5 


1978 


0.3 


2.2 


1.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


1979 


0.3 


2.1 


1.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 


1980 


0.4 


2.5 


1.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


1981 


0.4 


2.4 


1.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.5 


1982 


0.4 


2.7 


1.7 


0.7 


0.9 


0.6 


1983 


0.4 


2.7 


1.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


1964 


0.4 


2.6 


1.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


1985 


0.4 


2.5 


1.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


1986 


0.4 


2.5 


1.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


1987 


0.4 


2.4 


1.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


1988 


0.4 


2.5 


1.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


1989 


0.3 


2.4 


1.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


1990 


0.4 


2.3 


1.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1;1 1-9 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1:11-3 







Less '.h^n 








4 or more 


Year 




9 yeas 


9-11 years 


12 years 


1-3 years 


years of 


Total 


of school 


of school 


of school 


of college 


college 










Percent 






1971 


0.3 


1.3 


1.0 


0.4 


0.7 


0.5 


1972 


0.3 


1.1 


0.9 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


1973 


0.3 


1.2 


0.9 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


1974 


0.2 


1.2 


0.9 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


1975 


0.3 


1.8 


1.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.4 


1976 


0.3 


1.7 


1.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


1977 


0.3 


1.9 


1.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


1978 


0.3 


1.7 


1.2 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


1979 


0.2 


1.5 


1.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


1980 


0.3 


1.9 


1.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.3 


1981 


0.3 


1.8 


1.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.3 


1982 


0.4 


2.2 


1.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.4 


1983 


0.4 


2.3 


1.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.4 


1984 


0.3 


2.0 


1.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


1985 


0.3 


1.7 


1.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1986 


0.3 


2.0 


1.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


1987 


0.3 


1.d 


1.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1988 


0.3 


1.8 


1.2 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


1989 


0.3 


1.7 


1.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


1990 


0.2 


1.3 


1.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various yeais, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :1 1-10 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1:11-4 







Less than 








4 or more 






9 years 


9-1 1 years 


12 years 


1-3 years 


years of 


Year 


Total 


of school 


of school 


of school 


of college 


college 
















1971 


0.6 


2.1 


1.5 


0.9 


1.7 


1.7 


1972 


0.6 


2.2 


1.5 


0.9 


1.6 


1.6 


1973 


0.6 


2.1 


1.5 


0.9 


1.6 


1.5 


1974 


0.6 


2.2 


1.5 


0.9 


1.4 


1.3 


1975 


0.6 


2.2 


1.5 


0.8 


1.4 


1.3 


1976 


0.6 


2.3 


1.6 


0.8 


1.3 


1.2 


1977 


0.5 


2.3 


1.5 


0.8 


1.3 


1.1 


1978 


0.5 


2.3 


1.6 


0.8 


1.2 


1.1 


1979 


0.5 


2.4 


1.6 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


1980 


0.5 


2.5 


1.7 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


1981 


0.5 


2.5 


1.7 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


1982 


0.5 


2.5 


1.7 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


1983 


0.5 


2.6 


1.7 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


1984 


0.5 


2.6 


1.7 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


1985 


0.5 


2.7 


1.8 


0.7 


1.0 


0.8 


1986 


0.5 


2.6 


1.7 


0.7 


1.0 


0.8 


1987 


0.5 


2.6 


1.7 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


1988 


0.5 


2.5 


1.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


1989 


0.5 


2.7 


1.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


1990 


0.5 


2.6 


1.7 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the f^/larc'i Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1:11-11 Standard errors for estimated percentages in tab le 1:11-5 

Loss than 4 or more 

9 years 9-11 years 12 years 1-3 years years of 

3!2!f!! °> sc'^oo' of school of school of college college 

Percent 

1971 0.9 3.5 2.3 1.3 2 4 22 

1972 0.9 3.5 2.3 1.3 2.3 2 0 

1973 0.8 3.4 2.3 1.2 2.2 ^.9 

1974 0.8 3.6 2.2 1.2 1.9 1.6 
19/5 0.8 3.4 2.2 1.2 1.9 15 

1976 0.7 3.6 2.3 1.1 1.7 4 

1977 0.7 3.7 2.2 1.1 u .'3 

1978 0.7 3.5 2.2 1.1 1.5 13 

1979 0.7 3.6 2.2 1.0 1.4 12 

1980 0.7 3.8 2.4 1.0 1.4 12 

1981 0.6 3.9 2.4 1.0 1.3 i;2 

1982 0.6 3.8 2.4 1.0 I.3 n 

1983 0.6 3.9 2.4 1.0 I.3 .'J 
1S84 0.6 4.0 2.4 1.0 1.2 1.0 

1985 0.6 3.9 2.4 0.9 1.2 1 0 

1986 0.6 4.0 2.3 0.9 1.2 1 0 

1987 0.6 4.0 2.3 0.9 1.1 0.9 

1988 0.6 4.0 . 2.4 0.9 1 1 0 9 

1989 0.6 4.0 2.4 0.9 1 1 09 
1990 06 18 2A 0.9 11 0 9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Latjor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years and 
unpublished tabulations based on the t^/larch Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1:11-12 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :11-6 

' " Tormte 

9 years 9-11 yfears 12 years 1-3 years years of 

Year To tal of school of school of school of college college 

Percent 

1971 0.5 2.4 1.6 0.7 1.1 0.9 

972 0.4 2.2 1.5 0.6 1.0 0.7 

973 0.4 2.3 1.3 0.6 0.8 0.6 

974 0.4 2.3 1.4 0.5 M 0.6 

2.8 1.8 0.7 0.9 0.6 

2.5 1.6 0.6 0.9 0.6 

2 7 1.6 0.6 0.8 0.6 

1.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 

1.5 0.6 0.6 0.5 

1.6 0.6 0.7 0.4 

1.8 0.6 0.7 0.5 

1.9 0.6 0.7 0.5 
2.1 0.6 0.7 0.5 
1.9 0.6 0.7 0.4 
1.9 0.5 0.6 0.4 



1975 0.4 

1976 0.4 

1977 0.4 

1978 0.3 2.5 

1979 0.3 2.8 

1980 0.3 2.9 

1981 0.3 3.1 

1982 0.4 3.3 

1983 0.4 3.4 

1984 0.3 3.1 

1985 0.3 3.2 

1986 0.3 



2 8 1.9 0.5 0.6 0.4 

m7 0.3 2.9 1.8 0.5 0.5 0.4 

2.5 1.7 0.4 0.5 0.4 
2.7 1.8 0.4 0.5 0.4 

2.6 1.8 0.4 0.5 03 



1988 0.3 

1989 0.3 



1990 0.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublishod tabulations based on the March Current Population Survey. 
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Supplemental note 1:11 Labor force statistics 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics uses three categories to classify the labor force status of 
an individual: (1) employed, (2) unemployed, and (3) not in the labor force. An 
employed Individual is someone with a job and working. Also included are those not 
working but with jobs from which they are temporarily absent because of illness, 
vacation, labor-management disputes, bad weather, and personal reasons. Those in 
the military are also counted as employed. An unemployed individual is someone 
without a job, available for work, and who has made specific efforts to find employment 
some time during the prior 4 weeks. Also included are persons waiting to be recalled 
to a job from which they had been laid off or who are waiting to .-eport to a new job 
within 30 days. Individuals who are neither employed nor unemployed are not in the 
labor force. 

The labor force comprises all persons classified as employed or unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the labor force. 
The labor force participation rate is the ratio of the labor force to the population. The 
employment-population ratio is the percentage of employed individuals in the 
nop'jlation. We refer to the last statistic as the employment rate in indicator 1 :10. 

Each of these statistics is typically reported in two forms, one that includes the military 
and one that excludes them. For instance, the civilian employment-population ratio is 
the percentage of all employed civilians in the civilian non-institutional population. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the ratio of the civilian labor force to the civilian 
non-institutional population. The labor force statistics reported in Indicator 1:10 and its 
associated supplemental tables are all for the civilian non-institutional population. 

Each of these measures can be computed for groups classified by age, sex, race, 
Hispanic origin, etc. 

Further elaboration on these labor force statistics is available in the explanatory notes 
of Employment and Earnings, published monthly by the Bureau of Laboi Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Table 1 :1 2-1 Ratio of median annual earnings of male wage and salary workers 25 to 34 
years old with 9-1 1 , 13-15, and 16 or more years of school to those with 12 
years of school, by race/ethnicity: 1975-1989 



g-1 1 years of school 



13-15 years of school 



16 or more years of school 



Year 



White 



Black Hispanic* White Black Hispanic* White Black Hispanic* 



1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1 986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



0.81 

0.79 

0.79 

0.78 

0.79 

0.80 

0.78 

0.72 

0.75 

0.64 

0.73 

0.72 

0.72 

0.70 

0.73 



0.67 
0.80 
0.77 
0.74 
0.78 
0.75 
0.63 
0.77 
0.65 
0.61 
0.70 
0.85 
0.86 
0.56 
0.60 



0.89 
0.86 
0.79 
0.82 
0.92 
0.91 
0.74 
0.71 
0.79 
0.86 
0.83 
0.77 
0.70 
0.75 



All wage and salary workers 

1.09 1.04 — 1.18 
1.02 1.07 0.97 1.14 

1.02 1.13 0.96 1.15 
1.01 1.30 1.00 1.13 

1.03 1.17 1.16 1.11 
1.03 1.13 1.20 1.18 
1.08 1.12 1.21 1.29 

1.11 1.04 1.14 1.33 

1.12 1.32 1.10 1.34 

1.13 1.16 1.13 1.32 
1.18 1.13 1.34 1.45 
1.16 1.26 1.28 1.43 

1.10 1.27 1.16 1.38 
1.08 1.12 1.10 1.41 
1.12 1.21 1.23 1.45 



Year-round, full-time, wage and salary workers 



1.29 
1.41 
1.42 
1.48 
1.31 
1.33 
1.34 
1.55 
1.50 
1.53 
1.77 
1.64 
1.47 
1.37 
1.42 



1.17 
1.29 
1.23 
1.22 
1.27 
1.27 
1.47 
1.34 
1.27 
1.81 
1.71 
1.57 
1.29 
1.31 



0.86 


0.73 




1.10 


1.05 




1,18 


1,21 




0.88 


0.81 


0.90 


1.06 


1.11 


1.07 


1,18 


1,30 


1,35 


0.83 


0.81 


0.89 


1.05 


1.16 


1,02 


1,14 


1,40 


1,32 


0.82 


0.71 


0.76 


1.01 


1.16 


0.95 


1,11 


1.24 


1,15 


0.85 


0.78 


0.87 


1.04 


1.07 


1.14 


1,14 


1,32 


1,28 


0.86 


0.69 


0.92 


1.06 


1.07 


1.17 


1,20 


1,22 


1,22 


0.85 


0.69 


0.92 


1,10 


1.04 


1.22 


1,25 


1,30 


1,35 


0.81 


0.80 


0.78 


1.10 


1.03 


1.11 


1,25 


1,36 


1.36 


0.77 


0.74 


0.82 


1.09 


1.20 


1.08 


1,27 


1,51 


1.29 


0.78 


0.75 


0.85 


1.09 


1.23 


1.07 


1.23 


1,50 


1.25 


0.79 


0.73 


0.90 


1.14 


1.09 


1,35 


1,31 


1,63 


1.65 


0.79 


0.79 


0.87 


1.14 


1.18 


1,15 


1,32 


1,50 


1.50 


0.80 


0.89 


0.75 


1.09 


1.20 


1,13 


1.32 


1,46 


1.36 


0.79 


0.81 


0.77 


1.14 


1.26 


1,07 


1,40 


1,31 


1.28 


0.82 


0.75 


0.89 


1,16 


1.14 


1,19 


1.47 


1.30 


1.37 



— Not available. 

* HIspanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1:12-2 



Ratio of median annual earnings of female wago and salary workers 25 to 34 
years old with 9-11, 13-15, and 16 or more years of school to those with 12 
years of school, by race/ethnicity: 1975-1989 



9-11 years of school 



13-15 years of school 



16 or more years of school 



Year 



White Black Hispanic^ White Ble;k Hispanic' 



White 



1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1968 
1989 



1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1S83 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1986 
1989 



All wage and salary workers 



Year-round, full-time, wage and salary workers 



— Not available. 

^ Hispanics may be of any race, 

^ Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, 
unpublished tabulations based on the f\/1arch Current Population Survey. 



Black Hispanic' 



0.65 


0.60 




1.23 


1.31 




1.74 


170 




0.61 


0.58 


0.84 


1.15 


1.16 


1.12 


1.61 


1.58 


1.78 


0.62 


0.63 


0.76 


1.23 


1.20 


1.13 


1.53 


1.61 


1.60 


0.55 


0.48 


0.50 


1.16 


1.21 


1.08 


1.58 


1.38 


1.65 


0.71 


0.66 


0.67 


1.21 


1.24 


1.15 


1.56 


1.53 


1.51 


0.63 


0.73 


0.71 


1.24 


1.24 


1.11 


1.54 


1.65 


1.48 


0.62 


0.56 




1.23 


1.21 




1.55 


1.58 




0.66 


0.69 


0.80 


1.21 


1.21 


1.28 


1.61 


1.65 


1.53 


0.66 


0.65 


0.68 


1.31 


1.11 


1.40 


1.69 


1.59 


1.73 


0.58 


0.52 


0.61 


1.24 


1.27 


1.23 


1.59 


1.68 


1.55 


0.62 


0.66 


0.72 


1.22 


1.22 


1.13 


1.64 


1.76 


1.67 


0.62 


0.78 


0.55 


1.24 


1.30 


1.26 


1.74 


1.92 


1.64 


0.70 


0.56 


0.67 


1.21 


1.35 


1.35 


1.72 


1.93 


1.83 


0.53 


0.62 


0.64 


1.29 


1.34 


1.14 


1.78 


1.93 


1.70 


0.66 


0.50 


0.72 


1.30 


1.44 


1.28 


1.89 


2.05 


2.02 



0.80 


0.65 




1.14 


1.11 




1.39 


1.29 




0.82 


0.73 


0.65 


1.12 


1.10 


1.07 


1.35 


1.45 


1.40 


0.83 


0.75 


0.87 


1.11 


1.10 


1.15 


1.27 


1.43 


1.32 


0.83 


0.78 


0.81 


1.08 


1.13 


1.13 


1.28 


1.20 


1.28 


0.82 


0.86 


0.79 


1.12 


1.18 


1.27 


1.32 


1.37 


1.37 


0.79 


0.80 


0.73 


1.12 


1.09 


1.15 


1.35 


1.37 


1.41 


0.77 


0.67 


0.92 


1.15 


1.10 


1.23 


1.38 


1.33 


1.39 


0.77 


0.92 


0.74 


1.15 


1.21 


1.05 


1.36 


1.39 


1.22 


0.79 


0.70 


0.92 


1.20 


1.16 


1.19 


1.36 


1.33 


1.35 


0.84 


0.70 


0.88 


1.14 


1.13 


1.15 


1.41 


1.49 


1.47 


0.84 


0.77 


0.87 


1,15 


1.13 


1.15 


1.46 


1.46 


1.45 


0.83 


0.62 


0.76 


1.19 


1.14 


1.04 


1.49 


1.58 


1.31 


0.78 


0.62 


0.75 


1.14 


1.25 


1.14 


1.50 


1.53 


1.51 


0.70 


0.77 


0.71 


1.20 


1.32 


1.35 


1.55 


1.62 


1.64 


0.73 


{') 


(') 


1.19 


1.20 


1.21 


1.59 


1.58 


1.63 
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Table 1:12-3 



Median annual 
years of school 



earnings of wage and salary workers 25 to 34 years old with 12 
, by sex and race/ethnicity: 1975-1989 (Constant 1990 dollars) 



Year 



Male 



Female 



White 



Black 



Hispanic* 



White 



Black 



Hispanic* 



1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1^86 
1987 
1988 
1989 



$26,820 
27,510 
27,328 
27.648 
27,054 
24,747 
22,943 
21,481 
21.731 
22,832 
21,634 
21,986 
22.574 
22.640 
21,952 



$27,050 
29,172 
29,725 
30.236 
28,957 
26,916 
25,713 
25.153 
25.628 
26,265 
25.134 
25.106 
25,188 
24,658 
22,740 



All wage and 

$21,909 

19,864 $23,795 

20,158 22,443 

20,390 24,380 

19,327 21.357 

18,030 19,796 

17,852 19,223 

16,025 18.469 

15,296 18.752 

15,375 19.601 

16,258 17,009 

14,952 17.766 

14,830 18,320 

16,890 18.527 

16,020 17,138 

Year-round, full-time 

$25,985 — 

24.190 $26,094 

22,441 24,844 

25.986 27,875 

23,310 24.658 

21.615 22,747 

22,036 21,917 

20.333 21,716 

18,533 21.510 

18,042 23.517 

18.848 19.607 

18.457 21,164 

17.965 22.149 

18.527 21,785 

18.877 19,224 



salary workers 

$11,609 
12,075 
12.497 
12.097 
12,394 
12,422 
12p067 
11,739 
11.752 
12,499 
12,724 
12.599 
13.190 
12,836 
12,311 



$13,338 
14,385 
13.903 
14,315 
13,144 
12,445 
12,370 
12,168 
12,994 
12,327 
11,451 
11,159 
11,925 
11,749 
10,9b3 



wage and salary workers 

$17,952 $18,526 

18,371 17,844 

18,765 17,631 

18,487 17,788 

17.921 16,558 
17,497 16,586 
16.914 16,383 
16.964 15.595 

16.922 16,295 
17,326 15,435 
17,645 15,019 
17.496 15.133 
17,564 15.609 
17,413 14.823 
16.847 15,778 



$12,127 
12,608 
12.468 
12,476 
12.049 

11,974 
11.364 
12,562 
12,331 
12.838 
12,802 
12.431 
12,007 



$17,618 
17,798 
17,554 
16,481 
16.750 
15.779 
16,556 
16,013 
16,446 
16,924 
18,384 
17,024 
16.469 
16.217 



— Not available. 

* Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Educational Attainment of Workers, vario js years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the March Current Population Survey, 
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Table 1 :12-4 Standard errors for estimated ratios In table 1 :12-1 



9-1 1 years of school 13-15 years of school 1 6 or more years of school 



Year 


White 


Black 


Hispanic* 


White 


Black 


Hispanic* 


White 














All wage and salary workers 








1975 




— 




... 












1976 


0.03 


0.08 


0.09 


0.02 


0.10 


0.12 


0,02 


0.15 


0,23 


1977 


0.02 


0.05 


0.08 


0.02 


0.07 


0,08 


0,02 


0.09 


0,15 


1978 


0.02 


0.06 


0.11 


0.02 


0,10 


0.09 


0,02 


0,12 


0,16 


1979 


0.03 


0.07 


0.07 


0.01 


0.07 


0,15 


0,02 


0,11 


0,15 


1980 


0.02 


0.04 


0.10 


0.02 


0.07 


0,12 


0,02 


0,11 


0,16 


lyoi 


0.02 


0.06 


0.1 1 


0.02 


0.07 


0,14 


0,02 


0,11 


0,20 


1982 


0.03 


0.07 


0.10 


0.02 


0.08 


0,12 


0,02 


0,12 


0.17 


1983 


0.02 


0.04 


0.11 


0.03 


0.07 


0.09 


0,02 


0.13 


0,15 


1984 


0.03 


0.04 


0.10 


0.02 


0.08 


0,12 


0.03 


0,09 


0.16 


1985 


0.03 


0.05 


0.07 


0.02 


0.06 


0,11 


0.02 


0,13 


0,11 


1986 


0.03 


0.05 


0.08 


0.02 


0.07 


0,10 


0.02 


0,11 


0,09 


1987 


0.03 


0.09 


0.05 


0.02 


0.08 


0,10 


0,03 


0,13 


0,11 


1988 


0.03 


0.05 


0.05 


0.02 


0.08 


0,10 


0,04 


0.07 


0,13 


1989 


0.02 


0.07 


0.07 


0.02 


0.08 


0,10 














Year- round, full- 


•lime, wage and salary workers 






1975 


— 


— 
















1976 


0.03 


0.08 


0.11 


0.02 


0.11 


0.15 


0.03 


0,14 


0.24 


1977 


0.02 


0.05 


0.08 


0.02 


0.06 


0.11 


0.02 


0,08 


0.14 


1978 


0.02 


0.08 


0.10 


0.01 


0.08 


0,11 


0.01 


0,09 


0,13 


1979 


0.03 


0.04 


0.11 


0.02 


0.06 


0,13 


0.02 


0,10 


0.19 


1980 


0.03 


0.06 


0.10 


0.02 


0.07 


0,12 


0,02 


0,09 


0,17 


1981 


0.03 


0.06 


0.11 


0.02 


0.06 


0,16 


0,02 


0,12 


0.18 


1962 


0.03 


0.10 


0.08 


0.02 


0.07 


0.12 


0,03 


0,10 


0.13 


1963 


0.02 


0.08 


0.03 


0.02 


0.07 


0,11 


0.03 


0,12 


0.10 


1984 


0.03 


0.05 


0.10 


0.02 


0.09 


0,12 


0.01 


0.11 


0.16 


1985 


0.03 


0.06 


0.08 


0.02 


0.05 


0,12 


0.02 


0,06 


0.10 


1986 


0.02 


0.04 


0.07 


0.02 


0.07 


0,08 


0,02 


0,11 


0.09 


1987 


0.02 


0.06 


0.07 


0.02 


0.08 


0,10 


0,02 


0,11 


0.09 


1988 


0.03 


0.09 


0.08 


0.02 


0.08 


0,09 


0.02 


0.14 


0.14 


1989 


0.03 


0.05 


0.07 


0.02 


0.06 


0.13 


0.02 


0.09 


0,20 



— Not available. 



* Hispanics nfiay be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Worl<ers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1 :1 2-5 Standard errors fo r estimated ratios in table 1 :12-2 

16 or more years of school 



9-1 1 years of school 



13*15 years of school 



Year 



1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1079 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



White Black Hispanic' White Black Hispanic' White Black Hispanic^ 

All wage and salary workers 



0.06 


0.08 


0.15 


0.06 


0.10 


0.20 


0.06 


0.17 


0.34 


0.04 


0.07 


0.13 


0.C4 


0.06 


0.22 


0.05 


0.09 


0.24 


0.03 


0.07 


0.14 


0.04 


0.08 


0.22 


0.05 


0.09 


0.24 


0.05 


0.07 


0.13 


0.04 


0.09 


0.20 


0.04 


0.11 


0.26 


0.05 


0.09 


0.15 


0.04 


0.08 


0.18 


0.04 


0.09 


0.22 


0.04 


0.06 




0.03 


0.08 




0.04 


0.12 




0.04 


0.08 


0.14 


0.04 


0.08 


0.15 


0.05 


0.10 


0.19 


0.04 


0.05 


0.16 


0.04 


0.08 


0.18 


0.04 


0.08 


0.20 


0.04 


0.12 


0.13 


0.03 


0.06 


0.14 


0.03 


0.11 


0.20 


0.05 


0.06 


0.11 


0.03 


0.09 


0.14 


0.04 


0.12 


0.20 


0.04 


0.08 


0.13 


0.04 


0.09 


0.13 


0.04 


0.15 


0.i7 


0.04 


0.06 


0.09 


0.03 


0.10 


0.14 


0.05 


0.09 


0.17 


0.04 


0.08 


0.11 


0.04 


0.11 


0.14 


0.04 


0.09 


0.20 


0.05 


0.10 


0.10 


0.04 


0.10 


0.14 


0.04 


0.13 


0.20 



— Not available 
^ Hispanics may be of any race 



Year-round, full-time, wage and salary workers 





















0.05 


0.04 


0.09 


0.04 


0.06 


0.21 


0.04 


0.13 


0.20 


0.03 


0.04 


0.12 


0.02 


0.05 


0.10 


0.02 


0.08 


0.11 


0.04 


0.07 


0.13 


0.02 


0.06 


0.15 


0.03 


0.07 


0.16 


0.04 


0.08 


0.12 


0.02 


0.07 


0.19 


0.02 


0.09 


0.18 


0.04 


0.10 


0.12 


0.02 


0.06 


0.14 


0.03 


0.08 


0.18 


0.04 


0.05 


0.14 


0.02 


0.06 


0.14 


0.03 


0.12 


0.21 


0.04 


0.06 


0.08 


0.03 


0.07 


0.11 


0.02 


0.07 


0.17 


0.05 


0.04 


0.13 


0.02 


0.05 


0.11 


0.03 


0.11 


0.16 


0.05 


0.07 


0.11 


0.03 


0.06 


0.12 


0.03 


0.09 


0.15 


0.03 


0.05 


0.08 


0.03 


0.07 


0.06 


0.03 


0.11 


0.10 


0.03 


0.08 


0.09 


0.02 


0.07 


0.08 


0.03 


0.07 


0.11 


0.03 


0.15 


0.10 


0.04 


0.10 


0.19 


0.04 


0.09 


0.16 


0.03 


0 


C) 


0.03 


0.08 


0.15 


0.03 


0.11 


0.19 



Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the March Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1:12-6 Standard errors for estimated medians in table 1:12-3 (Constant 1990 dollars) 



Year 




Male 






Female 




White 


Black 


Hispanic* 


White 


Black 


Hispanic* 








All wage and salary workers 






1975 




— 






— 


— 


1976 


$303 


$494 


$703 


$151 


$356 


$553 


1977 


203 


404 


646 


123 


232 


503 


1978 


309 


567 


975 


128 


255 


557 


1979 


377 


500 


765 


154 


319 


624 


1980 


312 


510 


1,022 


162 


324 


524 


1981 


354 


463 


869 


157 


385 




1982 


410 • 


479 


989 


188 


401 


fi77 


1983 


315 


421 


943 


178 


367 


724 


19o4 


437 


328 


1,373 


160 


379 


728 






Af\Q 


768 


181 


463 


744 


1986 






771 


164 


540 


7dO 


1987 


AAA 


fk07 


830 


227 


346 


816 


1988 




9U 1 


820 


198 


396 


657 




000 


ftQ4 


718 


207 


539 


613 








Year-round, full-time, wage and salary workers 




1975 


— 


— 








— 


1976 


$157 


$550 


$714 


$181 


$304 


$604 


1977 


153 


240 


670 


116 


233 


550 


1978 


111 


600 


1,086 


146 


313 


686 


1979 


152 


430 


1,218 


105 


299 


691 


1980 


179 


603 


1.022 


127 


363 


617 


1981 


238 


523 


1,122 


163 


479 


736 


1982 


275 




873 


145 


433 




1983 


308 


618 


871 


165 


388 


815 


1984 


199 


490 


1,373 


200 


357 


810 


1985 


236 


351 


763 


240 


409 


1.143 


1986 


232 


471 


883 


249 


537 


557 


1987 


252 


576 


1,074 


152 


544 


708 


1988 


284 


462 


1,159 


220 


664 


847 


1989 


236 


597 


1,117 


215 


902 


1.190 



— Not available. 

* Hispanics may t)e of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years, and 
unpublished tabulations based on the t^arch Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1:13-1 Percent of students in special education classes at the secondary level with 
standard errors, and disability concentration ratio, by individual and family 
characteristics: 1985-1986 





Percent of 1987 










secondary students 




Percent of 


Disability 




in special 


Standard 


1980 


concentration 


Characteristic 


education classes 


error 


sophomores 


ratio 












Mala 
mala 


\J\ItsJ 


1.2 


49.7 


1.4 


1 d 1 1131 V 


31.5 


1.2 


50.3 


0.6 


AttonHinn c/«hnnl in an aroa that ic 
f^lloilUliiy SUMUUI III dli alo'i llicil id. 










1 IrHan 


31.6 


1.2 




1.4 


OUUUrDan 




1.2 


47 Q 


0 7 


Qi iral 


34.7 


1.2 


28.7 


1.2 


narfi/fithniritx/* 










Black 


24.2 


1.2 


1? ? 


? 0 


White 


65.0 


1.3 


70.0 


0.9 


Hispanic 


8.1 


0.8 


12.6 


0.6 


Other 


2.7 


0.4 


5.2 


0.5 


Age: 










15 or 16 


33.0 


1.2 






17 or 18 


38.1 


1 3 






19 or 20 


22.9 


1.1 






Over 20 


5.9 


0.6 






In single-parent family: 


36.8 


1.4 


29.7 


1.2 


Educational attainment of household head: 








Less than high school 


41.0 


1.4 


31.1 


1.3 


High school graduate 


36.0 


1.4 


?7 8 


1 3 


Some college/2-year degree 


14.0 


1.0 


20.9 


0.7 


College degree or more 


8.9 


0 8 


13 6 


0 7 


Annual household income: 










Less than $25,000 


67.7 


1.4 


55.0 


1.2 


Equal to or greater than $25,000 


32.2 


1.4 


45.1 


0.7 


In household receiving: 










Social security disability benefits 


9.6 


0 8 






Social security survivors benefits 


8.1 


0.8 






Supplemental security income 


14.4 


1.0 






Medicaid or similar benefits 


21.6 


1.2 






Aid to families with dependent 










children 


12.5 


1.0 


17.4 


0.7 


Public assistance 


10.8 


0.9 






Food stamps 


23.7 


1.2 


12.9 


1.8 


Unemployment insurance 


7.3 


0.8 






Other benefits 


4.3 


0.6 






None of these benefits 


50.1 


1.4 







— Not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Office of Special Education Programs, National Longitudinal Transition Study. 
Youth with Disabilities During Transition: An Overview of Descriptive Findings from the National Longitudinal 
Transition Study, May 1989. 
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Table 1 :13-2 Elementary and secondary students served In federally supported education 
programs for the handicapped, by type of handicap: School years ending 
1977-1989 



Type of handicap 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 














Number served' (in thousands) 








All conditions 


3,692 


3,751 


3,889 


4,005 


4,142 


4,198 


4,255 


4,298 


4,315 


4,317 


4,374 


4,446 


4,544 


Learning disabled 


796 


964 


1,130 


1.276 


1,462 


1,622 


1,741 


1,806 


1,832 


1,862 


1,914 


1,928 


1 9R7 


Speech impaired 


1.302 


1.223 


1,214 


1.186 


1,168 


1,135 


1,131 


1,128 


1,126 


1,125 


1,136 






Mentally retarded 


959 


933 


901 


869 


829 


786 


757 


727 


694 


680 


643 






Seriously emotionally 




















disturbed 


283 


288 


300 


329 


346 


339 


352 


361 


372 


375 


383 


373 


376 


riaru OT neariny 
























and deaf 


87 


85 


85 


80 


79 


75 


73 


72 


69 


66 


65 


56 


56 


Orthopedically 
























nan □ ICappeu 


Q7 
Of 


07 
Of 


7\J 


66 


58 


58 


57 


56 


56 


57 


57 


47 


47 


Other health impaired 


141 


135 


105 


106 


98 


79 


50 


53 


68 


57 


52 


45 


43 


Visudlly impaired 


3d 


35 


32 


31 


31 


29 


28 


29 


28 


27 


26 


22 


23 


Multihandicapped 






50 


60 


68 


71 


63 


65 


69 


86 


97 


77 


R5 


Deaf-btind 


— 


— 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


Preschool ^ 




(') 


(') 


(') 


{') 


(') 




C) 


C) 


(') 


C) 


363 


394 












Percentage distribution of children served 








All conditions 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


inn n 


Learning disabled 


21.6 


25.7 


29.1 


31.9 


35.3 


38.6 


40.9 


42.0 


42.4 


43.1 


43.8 


43.4 




Speech impaired 


35.3 


32.6 


31.2 


29.6 


28.2 


27.0 


26.6 


26.2 


26.1 


26.1 


26.0 


21 4 


91 1 


Mentally retarded 


26.0 


24.9 


23.2 


21.7 


20.0 


18.7 


17.8 


16.9 


16.1 


15.3 


14.7 


13.1 


12.7 


Seriously emotionally 






















disturbed 


7.7 


7.7 


7.7 


8.2 


8.4 


8.1 


8.3 


8.4 


8.6 


8.7 


8.8 


8.4 


8.3 


Hard of hearing 
























and deaf 


2.4 


2.3 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


Orthopedically 






















handicapped 


2.4 


2.3 


1.8 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


Other health impaired 


3.8 


3.6 


2.7 


2.6 


2.4 


1.9 


1.2 


1.2 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


Visually impaired 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


Multihandicapped 






1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


2.0 


2.2 


1.7 


1.8 


Deaf-blind 






0.1 


(") 


0.1 


{*) 


{*) 


0.1 


C) 


{*) 


r) 


(') 




Preschool ^ 


{~) 




C) 




C) 


C) 


(') 


(') 


C) 


{') 




8.2 


8.7 
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Table 1 •.13-2 Elementary and secondary students served In federally supported education 
programs for the handicapped, by type of handicap: School years ending 
1977-1989— Continued 



Type of handicap 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 




1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1 900 












Number ; 


served i 


as percent of total enrollment*^ 








All conditions 


8.3 


8.6 


9.1 


9.0 


lU. » 


10.5 


10 7 
1 U. / 


i n Q 


1 1 n 




11.0 


11.1 


11.3 


Learning disabled 


1.8 


2.2 


2.7 


3.1 


3.6 


4.0 


4.4 


4.6 


4.7 


4.7 


4.8 


4.8 


4.9 


Speech impaired 


2.9 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


2.4 


2.4 


Mentally retarded 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


Seriously emotionally 




















1.0 


1.0 






disturbed 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


Hard of hearing 
























0.1 


0.1 


and deaf 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Orthopedically 
















0.1 




0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


handicapped 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Other health impaired 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0,2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Vis(jally impaired 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Multihandicapped 






0.1 


0,1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Deaf-blind 






C) 


C) 


C) 


(M 


0.01 


0.01 


C) 


0.01 


C) 


(M 


C) 


Preschool ^ 


C) 




C) 


(') 


{') 


C) 


(M 


C) 


C) 


C) 




1.0 


1.0 


— Not available. 



^ Includes students served under Chapter I and Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA). 

^ Includes preschool children 3-5 years old served under the EHA and 0-5 years old served under Chapter I. 

^ Beginning In 1987-68, states were no longer required to report preschool handicapped students (0-5 years) by 
handicapping condition. Prior to this, these students were included in the overall counts by handicapping condition. 

^ Less than 0.05, 

^ Based on enrollment in public schools, kindergarten through 12th grade, including a relatively small number of 
prekindergarten students. 

® Less than 0.005. 

NOTE: Counts are based on reports from the 50 states and the District of Columbia only (i.e., figures from U.S. 
territories are not included). Seme of the increases in 1987-88 may be due in part to new legislation passed in fall 1986 
which mandates public school special education services for all handicapped children ages 3 through 5 by the 1990-91 
school year and provides a state grant program for handicapped children from birth to age 2. Some data have been 
revised from previously published figures. Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services. Annual Report to 
Congress on the Implementation of the Education of the Handicappeo Act, various years; National Center for Education 
Statistics, Common Core of Data survey; and unpublished data. 
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Table 1 :14-1 Percentage of high school graduates taking selected niathematlcs courses: 
1982 and 1987 



Mathematics 
coursos 


1982 Hiah 
Sctiool and 

Wwf IWVI Ml IW 

Bsvond studv 


1 \7W f 


\^\\au^f3 irom 

iiJOC lU 


Any mathematics 


97.4 


99.4 


'1.9 


Algebra 1 


65.1 


76.3 


^11.1 


Algebra II 


35.1 


47.1 


'12.0 


Geometry 


45.7 


61.5 


'15.8 


Trigonometry 


12.0 


19.0 


'7.0 


Analysis or 








pre-calculus 


5.8 


12.8 


'7.0 


Calculus 


4.7 


6.2 


1.5 


AP calculus 


1.5 


3.4 


'1.9 


Statistics or 








probability 


0.3 


0.4 


0.0 


Any remedial or 






below-grade math 


32.7 


24.9 


'-7.8 


course 








Algebra 1 and 








algebra II 


26.6 


38.6 


'12.0 


Algebra 1 and II 






and geometry 


21.5 


34.5 


'13.0 


Algebra 1 and II, 








nonmo^TM oiiH ln/4(^i*mrv\>tilr\i 

youiiiuuy aiiu uiyunuirnouy 


/I <*l 


10.2 


'5.3 


Algebra 1 and II, 








geometry, trigonometry 








and calculus 


0.4 


0.8 


0.4 


Algebra 11 and geometry 


27.5 


42.4 


'14.9 


Algebra II and geometry 








and trigonometry 


7,2 


14.7 


'7.5 


Trigonometry and 






calculus 


1.0 


2.4 


^1,4 


^ Based on unrounded numbers. 
^ Difference between 1S82 and 1 


1987 graduates is statistically significant at the p 


< .05 level. 





SOURCE: U.S. Departmenl of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 High School Transcript Study 
and the 1982 transcript component of the High School and Beyond study. 
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Table 1 :14-2 Percentage ot high school graduates taking selected science courses: 1982 
and 1987 



SciQnco 
courses 



1982 High 
School and 
Beyond study 



1987 
Transcript 
study 



Change from 
1982 to 
1987' 



Any science 

Biology 

AP/honors 

biology 
Chernistry 
AP/t>onors 

chemistry 
Physics 
AP/honors 

physics 
Engineering 
Geology 
Astronomy 
Biology and 

chemistry 
Biology, chemistry, 

and physics 



95.2 
75.3 

6.6 
30.8 

2.9 
13.9 

1.1 
0.1 
13.9 
1.1 

28.0 

10.5 



98.7 
88.3 

2.8 
44.8 

3.4 
19.5 

1.7 
0.1 
14.9 
1.0 

43.0 

16.8 



'3.5 
'13.1 

'-3.8 
'13.9 

0.5 
'5.6 

0.6 
0.0 
1.0 
-0.1 

'15.0 

'6.2 



' Based on unrounded numbers. 

' Difference between 1982 and 1987 graduates is statistically significant at the p < .05 level. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 1987 High School Transcript Study 
and the 1982 transcript component of the High School and Beyond study. 
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Table 1 :14-3 Percentage of high school graduates taking selected mathematics courses, by 
race/ethnicity: 1982 and 1987 ' 



1982 High School and Beyond study 1987 High School Transcript study 
Mathematics , 



courses 


White 


Black Hispanic* 


Asian 


Other 


White 


Black Hispanic* 


Asian 


Other 


Any mathematics 


977 


97.8 




99.3 


96.7 


99.3 




99 4 


100.0 


99.4 


Algebra 1 


68.1 


57.5 


55.1 


66.2 


50.8 


77.7 


70.7 


73.1 


68.5 


78.0 


AiQsbra II 


377 


24.2 


20.8 


56.4 


21.2 


51.9 


32.4 




67.1 


28.4 


Geometry 


51.2 


28.5 


25.8 


64.3 


28.8 


65.1 


44.0 


40.2 


81.4 


48.4 


Trigonometry 


13.6 


6.0 


6.4 


28.2 


4.3 


20.9 




Q Q 


42.1 


6.5 


Analysis or 






















pre-calculus 


67 


2.2 


3.0 


13.7 


1.2 


13.5 


5.1 


7.4 


39.6 


7.5 


Calculus 


5.5 


1.4 


1.8 


13.2 


2.6 


5.9 


2.3 




29.8 


3.2 


AP calculus 


1.8 


0.3 


0.4 


5.6 


0.1 


2.8 


1 4 


2 6 


23.9 


1.3 


Statistics or 






















probability 


0.4 


0.0 


0.1 


0.6 


0.3 


0.4 


0.0 


0.1 


0.2 


0.0 


Any remedial or 






















below-grade math 






















course 


27.5 


53.2 


47.0 


19.4 


47.7 


20.6 


46.5 




16.3 


40 7 


Algebra 1 and 






















algebra II 


25.8 


29.3 


19.6 


16.0 


35.2 


1^,8 


427 


28.1 


25.6 


44.6 


Algebra 1 and II and 






















geometry ) 


24.3 


13.8 


10.8 


29.8 


12.6 


38.4 


24.8 


20.6 


41.3 


21.5 


Algebra 1 and II, 






















geometry, 






















trigonometry 


5.6 


2.0 


3.2 


77 


1.2 


12.0 


5.4 


4.9 


18.2 


2.4 


Algebra 1 and II, 






















geometry, 






















trigonomotry, 






















caiculus 


0.5 


0.2 


0.1 


0.5 


0.0 


0.8 


0.3 


0.5 


4.2 


0.3 


Algebra II and 






















geometry 


31.3 


16.1 


13.2 


41.6 


15.9 


47.0 


28.6 


24.3 


62.4 


23.5 


Algebra II, geometry. 






















and trigonometry 


8.3 


3.0 


3.9 


14.9 


27 


16.9 


8.0 


7.4 


31.1 


3.5 


Algebra II, geometry. 






















trigonometry, calculus 


1.1 


0.2 


0.5 


2.5 


0,0 


2,3 


1.2 


2.2 


14,5 


1.0 



Hispanics ..fuy be of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 High School Transcript Study 
and the 1982 transcript component of the High School and Beyond study. 
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Table 1:14-4 Percent change of high school graduates taking selected mathematics courses, 
by race/ethnicity: 1982 and 1987 



Mathematics 

courses White Black Hispanic' Asian Other 



Any Hfiathenfiatics 


1 .0 


21 7 
1 * / 


2q q 


n 7 


9 7 


Aigeora i 






'18.2 




^97 1 


Algebra M 


13. 1 


2o O 




1 u.o 


7 9 


G90melry 


1 J.O 


1 0*0 


1 


'17.1 


i 9«\J 


Trigonometry 






0*0 


2i4 n 




Analysis or 












pr6-caicuius 


Q 
Q.O 


29 Q 




2pc Q 


'6 3 


Calculus 




n Q 




^Ifi 6 


0.6 


AP calculus 




2l 9 
1 *^ 


2p i 


1 0.0 


1 *^ 
■ «o 


oiausiiGs or 












proDaDiiiiy 




.n n 




-0 *^ 
u.o 


0 0 


Mfiy loiTieaiai or 












bolow-gradB math 






2 A C 
•4.0 






course 


-6.9 




-0.1 


ft Q 

-o.y 


Algebra i ana 












aigeora ii 


1 J.** 


0.0 




^1 1 0 


Migeora i ana ii ana 








'11 5 




geomeiry 


214 1 








Aigeora i ana iii 












aeometrv. 












trigonometry 


^6.4 


'3A 


'1.8 


'10.4 


1.1 


Algebra 1 and ll» 












geometry, 












trigonometry, 












calculus 


0.0 


0.4 


0.3 


'3.7 


0.0 


Algebra II 












and geometry 


^15.7 


'12.5 


MI.I 


20.8 


7.6 


Algebra II, geometry. 












and trigonometry 


^8.6 


'5.1 


'3.5 


'16.1 


0.8 


Algebra II, geometry. 












trigonometry, calculus 


^1.2 


'1.0 


'1.7 


'12.0 


0.0 



' Hispanics may be of any race. 



^ Difference between 1982 and 1987 graduates, by race/ethnicity, is statistically significant at the p < .05 level. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 High School Transcript Study 
and the 1 982 transcript component of the High School and Beyond study. 
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Table 1:14-5 Percent of high school graduates taking selected science courses, by 
race/ethniclty: 1982 and 1987 



1982 High School and Beyond study 1987 High School Transcript study 
Science 



LUUibob 


wniie 


Black Hispanic* 


Asian 


mner 


Wnite 


Black Hispanic* 


Asian 


Other 


Any science 


95.8 


95.4 


91.6 


95.3 


93.4 


98.7 


98.7 


98.5 


99.4 


98.6 


Biology 


77.3 


70.9 


67.2 


82.2 


64.0 


89.2 


86.2 


85.4 


91.5 


86.8 


AP/honors 




















bioiogy 


7.4 


4.4 


3.2 


12.2 


3.0 


2.8 


1.5 


1.6 


4.3 


0.9 


Chemistry 


34.2 


20.5 


15.4 


54.1 


28.8 


47.7 


29.8 


29.4 


69.9 


30.1 


AP/honors 






















v/hsmistry 


3.3 


1.6 


1.4 


5.7 


1.1 


3.5 


1.2 


2.3 


13.9 


0.8 


Physics 


16.0 


6.9 


5.6 


33.8 


7.2 


20.9 


10.1 


9.8 


47.1 


11.5 


AP/honors 






















physics 


1.2 


0.9 


0.4 


3.5 


0.0 


1.7 


0.4 


0.8 


5.7 


1.8 


Engineering 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.1 


0.4 


0.0 


Geology 


14.8 


10.2 


11.2 


11.3 


14.3 


14.4 


18.8 


11.8 


13.3 


13.4 


Astronomy 


1.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.3 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


Biology and 






















chemistry 


31.3 


18.3 


13.9 


46.9 


20.2 


46.0 


28.6 


28.2 


66.0 


27.8 


Biology, chemisuy, 






















and physics 


12.1 


4.6 


3.9 


27.3 


6.4 


17.9 


8.8 


8.2 


42.4 


8.4 



^ Hispanics may be of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Departr»'>8nt of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 High School Transcript Study 
and the 1982 transcript component of the High School and Beyond study. 
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Table 1 :14-6 Percent change of high school graduates taking selected science courses, by 
race/ethnlclty : 1 982 and 1 987 



Science 
courses 

WWv www 


White 


Black 


Hispanic^ 


Asian 


Other 


Any science 


2.9 


O.O 




'4 1 


'5.2' 


Biology 


12.0 


1D.O 


10. c 


'9.3 


'24.8 


AP/honors 












biology 


2 A y 
-4.7 


2 Q Q 


^-1 6 


'-7.9 


-2.1 


Chemistry 


^13,5 


9.3 


^AA Ci 




1.3 


AP/honors 












chemistry 


0,2 


-u.o 


n A 
u.o 


'8 2 


-0.3 


Physics 


4.9 






^13 3 


4.2 


AP/honors 












physics 


0.5 


-0.5 


0.4 


2.2 


0.0 


Engineering 


-0.1 


0.3 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


Geo 


-0.4 


'8.6 


0.6 


2.0 


-0.9 


Astrt »y 


-0.4 


-0.1 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Biology and 












chemistry 


'14.7 


'10.3 


'14.2 


'19.1 


7.7 


Biology, chemistry, 












and physics 


^5.8 


'4.2 


'4.3 


'15.1 


2.0 



' Hispanics may be of any race. 

' Differerice between 1982 and 1987 graduates, by race/ethnicity, is statistically significant at the p < .05 level. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Ed'ication, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 High School Transcript study 
and the 1982 transcript component of the High School and Beyond study. 
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Table 1 :15-1 Percent of students who use computers in school, by family income and grade 
attending: October 1984 and 1989 

1984 1989 



Family income quartile Famiiy income quartiie 





Tntfll 


1ct 






•fill 


Trital 
1 Olal 


let 

1 SI 


9nH 


oru 


A\h 


Total 


26.5 


21.1 


24,3 


29.9 


34.4 


45.5 


39.6 


43.9 


47,4 


49.9 


Pre-K 


4.9 


3.3 


4.1 


4.6 


6.1 


6.3 


6.1 


5.3 


7.4 


11.5 


Full-day 


4.6 


1.6 


7.4 


3.0 


5.7 


11.6 


6.1 


4,7 


11.6 


16.9 


Half-day 


4.9 


4.4 


2.1 


5.4 


6.2 


6.6 


5.0 


5.7 


5.6 


6.5 


rMiiuorycii mil 


ft 7 


1 Q 


A A 
.0 


ft 1 


11ft 

1 1 .0 


90 Q 


n 9 


1ft A 

10. 


OA 7 


OK ft 
^0.0 


ruli'day 


5.6 


0.9 


5.2 


6.4 


9.4 


22.7 


17.3 


20,6 


26.3 


30.3 


Half^day 


7.3 


2.7 


4.6 


7.9 


13.0 


16.7 


9,6 


16,9 


23,7 


23.6 


Elementary 


32.4 


20.6 


26.6 


35.5 


42.9 


54.1 


43.1 


52.3 


56.9 


62.2 


Grade 1 


16.6 


10.2 


9.6 


20.2 


25.6 


41.4 


32.6 


37.1 


50.2 


45.2 


oraos c. 


9ft n 

cD.U 




91 9 


9ft ft 


Qft 9 
00. c 




Qft ft 

00. o 


Ati Q 

40, y 


00, f 


A1 Q 
01 .0 


Grade 3 


29.7 


16.6 


24.6 


32.5 


41.0 


54.6 


40,7 


52.6 


56.7 


67.7 


Grade 4 


37.3 


24.9 


33.2 


40.2 


47.3 


61.2 


49.3 


62,0 


62,9 


70.4 


Grade 5 


39.3 


23.0 


32.2 


43.6 


51.5 


60.7 


46.6 


59,9 


64.0 


72.1 


Grade 6 


40.0 


29.4 


31.6 


41.7 


52.3 


56.5 


49.6 


60,0 


63.3 


61.5 


Grade 7 


35.3 


24.6 


31.6 


36.0 


42,3 


54.5 


44.7 


54.1 


57.9 


61.0 


Grade 6 


36.2 


25.5 


31.2 


36.3 


43.3 


53.3 


46.2 


49.2 


59,6 


57.5 


High school 


do A 








32.3 


43,0 


40.5 


41.3 


42.9 


46.2 


Grade 9 


24.4 


19.6 


22.0 


25.9 


26.5 


40.6 


36.6 


40.6 


41.9 


40.9 


Grade 10 


24.9 


22.3 


22.9 


25.1 


27.0 


42.7 


42.3 


39.7 


42.7 


45.2 


Grade 1 1 


29.7 


^y \ 


29.4 


30.7 


33,4 


41.6 


41.1 


37.1 


41,4 


45.9 


Grade 12 


34.4 


■ 2 ■ 


29.9 


32.5 


43.7 


46.9 


40.4 


46.9 


45.6 


52.0 


College 


31.7 




26.3 


31.0 


32.9 


44.4 


45.9 


41,0 


42,6 


46.7 


1st year 


24.6 


21.2 


22.6 


24.4 


27.4 


36.9 


32.7 


33.6 


34,6 


43.4 


2nd year 


32.2 


34.1 


26.1 


33.9 


32.3 


43.5 


36.3 


41.3 


42.2 


49.0 


3rd year 


35.0 


37.9 


29.1 


34.6 


36.9 


47.3 


46.3 


40.3 


50,1 


46.9 


4th year 


38.3 


36.9 


35.4 


34.0 


41.3 


53.1 


52.5 


46.3 


51,2 


58,2 


5th year 


32.5 


30.6 


26.6 


31.4 


36,6 


43.6 


60.1 


45.1 


36.6 


37,0 


6th year or greater 


33.1 


43.4 


36.1 


32.3 


27.3 


47.9 


62.9 


50.6 


48.5 


37.6 



NOTE: The demarcations between family income quartiies were calculated on the basis of ail persons in the survey. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 1984 and October 1989 supplements to the 
Current Population Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :15-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 ;15-1 

1984 1989 



Family income quartile Family Income quartile 





Total 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Total 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Total 


0.3 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.3 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


Pre-K 


0.7 


1.7 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


0.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


Fulhday 


1.2 


1.9 


3.1 


1.9 


2.3 


1.7 


3.4 


2.6 


3.4 


3.2 


Half-day 


0.9 


2.5 


1.3 


1.7 


1.6 


0.9 


2.0 


2.1 


1.6 


1.8 


Kindergarten 


0.7 


n o 
O.O 


1 .1 


1 A 


1 Q 


1 .1 


i 7 

1 . r 


9 n 


9 9 


9 d 


Pi iIUHau 


1.1 


09 


1.9 


2.6 


3.0 


1.7 


2.8 


3.3 


3.8 


4.4 


Half -day 


0.9 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


2.4 


1.3 


2.1 


2.6 


2.8 


2.9 


Elementary 


0.5 


n n 
U.9 






1 .U 


U.D 


1 .u 


1 n 


n Q 
u.y 


1 n 


Grade 1 


1 .0 


1.0 


1 .0 




Q A 


1 Q 

1 .o 


9 (^ 

c.O 


9 

c.D 


9 (^ 


9 A 


Grade 2 


1.2 




O Q 




0 R 
C.O 


1 J 


9 (^ 


9 R 


9 


9 A 




1 3 


2 5 


2.5 


2.6 


2.8 


f.3 


2.6 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


Grade 4 


1.4 


£.9 


2.6 


2.6 


2.9 


1.3 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 


2.5 


Grade 5 


1.4 


2.8 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


1.3 


2.7 


2.8 


2.6 


2.5 


Grade 6 


1.4 


3.1 


2.6 


2.6 


2.7 


1.4 


2.7 


2.8 


2.6 


2.6 


Grade 7 


1.3 


2.9 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


1.4 


2.8 


2.9 


2.6 


2.7 


Grade 8 


1.3 


3.0 


2.7 


2.4 


2.4 


1.5 


3.0 


2.9 


2.8 


2.9 


nign school 


U.O 


1 R 

1.0 




1 9 


i i 

1 . 1 


n 7 


1 R 


1 (^ 


1 d 


1 d 




1 7 




2.5 


2.2 


2.0 


1.4 


2.9 


3.0 


2.8 


2.8 


Grade 10 


1.2 


3.0 


2.5 


2.3 


2.1 


1.5 


3.1 


3.2 


2.7 


2.9 


Grade 1 1 


1.3 


3.1 


2.8 


2.5 


2.3 


1.5 


3.6 


3.1 


2.9 


2.7 


Grade 12 


1.4 


3.3 


2.8 


2.5 


2.5 


1.5 


3.2 


3.0 


2.9 


2.6 


College 


0.7 


1.8 


1.6 


1.4 


1.1 


0.7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1.3 


1st year 


1.3 


3.4 


2.7 


2.4 


2.0 


1.4 


3.1 


3.1 


2.7 


2.6 


2nd year 


1.5 


4.1 


3.3 


3.0 


2.3 


1.5 


3.3 


3.3 


3.1 


2.7 


3rd year 


1.7 


4.6 


3.8 


3.3 


2.7 


1.8 


3.9 


3.8 


3.6 


3.1 


4th year 


1.9 


4.2 


4.8 


3.9 


3.1 


1.9 


3.8 


4.5 


4.2 


3,2 


5th year 


2.4 


6.2 


5.3 


4.5 


4.0 


2.5 


5,0 


6.5 


4.8 


4.2 


6th year or greater 


2.1 


5.2 


5.1 


4.1 


3.2 


2.3 


4.9 


5.5 


4.7 


3.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department cf Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 1984 and October 1989 supplements to the 
Current Population Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :15-3 Percent of students (preprimary through college) who have a computer at 

home, and of those, percent who use the home computer and who use it for 
scho>^! assignments, by family income: October 1984 and 198 9 

1984 1989 



Computer availability Family income quartile Family income quartile 



and use at home Total 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Total 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Students with 




















a computer at home 16.1 


4.3 


8.4 


15.5 


28.8 


27.5 


11.5 


18.2 


28.9 


47.2 


Students with a 




















computer at home who: 




















use it 72.9 


72.8 


71.6 


74.2 


72.6 


72.8 


72.0 


/1 .7 


73.1 


73.2 


use it for school 




















assignments 29.3 


30.3 


28.3 


26.8 


30.6 


34.7 


39.9 


29.3 


33.7 


35.9 



NOTE: The demarcations between family income quartiles were calculated on the basis of all persons in the survey. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 1984 and October 1989 supplements to the 
Current Population Survey, unpublished tabulations. 



Table 1 :15-4 Standard errors of estimated percentages in table 1 :15-3 



1984 1989 



Computer availability and 
use at home Total 




Family income quartile 




Total 




Family income quartile 




1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Students with 




















a computer at home 0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


Students with a 




















computer at home who: 




















use it 0.7 


3.3 


2.0 


1.3 


0.9 


0.6 


1.9 


1.5 


1.1 


0.8 


use it for school 




















assignments 0.7 


3.4 


2.0 


1,3 


1.0 


0.6 


2.1 


1.5 


1.2 


0.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 1984 and October 1989 supplements to the 
Current Population Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :15-5 Percent of students (preprimary through college) who have a . .nputer at 

home, and of those, percent who use the home computer and who use it for 
school, by grade level: October 1984 and 1989 



Percent of students 
with a computer 
at home 



Percent of students with computers at home who: 



Use it 



Use it for 
school assignments 



Grade attending 


1984 


1989 


1984 


1989 


1984 1989 


Total 


16.1 


27.5 


72.9 


72.8 


29.3 34.7 


Preprimary 


13.7 


20.5 


55.7 


52.1 


6.8 3.0 


Elementary (1-8) 


16.0 


24.5 


78.9 


76.7 


25.0 27.3 


High school (9-12) 


17.2 


29.8 


77.8 


74.9 


39.6 44.3 


College 


16.4 


35.5 


62.0 


71.6 


35.1 47.3 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 1984 and October 1989 supplements to the 


Current Population Survey, unpublished tabulations. 










Table 1:15-6 


Standard errors of estimated percentages in table 1:15-5 






Percent of students 


Percent of students with computers at home who: 




with a computer 






Use it for 




at home 




Use it 


school assignments 


Grade attending 


1984 


1989 


1984 


1989 


1984 1989 


Total 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 0.6 


Preprimary 


0.7 


0.8 


2.7 


2.3 


1.4 0.8 


Elementary (1-8) 


0.3 


0.4 


1.0 


0.9 


1 .0 0.9 


High school (9-12) 


0.5 


0.7 


1.3 


1.2 


1.6 1.4 


College 


0.5 


0.7 


1.6 


1.1 


1.6 1.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 1984 and October 1989 supplements to the 
Current Population Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :16-1 Standard errors for estimated numbers and percentages in text table for 
Indicator 1:16 







Pre-K 






Kindergarten 






Number 


Percent 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 




(in thousands) 


private 


full day 


(In thousands) 


private 


full day 


1969 


OP 


1.9 


4 7 

1*1 


Ds7 




n 7 

U.f 


1970 


40 


1.7 


1 .0 


CO 

00 


n a 
U.O 


n 7 

U./ 


1971 


39 


4 7 


1.0 


09 


n Q 
U.O 


n 7 

U.f 


1972 


A'i 

4d 


1 .0 


i A 

1 .4 


CO 

00 


U.O 


U.O 


1973 


A A 

44 


A C 

1 .0 


1 A 

1 .4 


0/ 


n a 
U.O 


U.9 


1974 


48 




1 .J 


0? 


n a 
U.O 


U.O 


1975 


01 


1 A 


1 . 0 


7n 

/U 


n a 
U.O 


n Q 

U.9 


1976 


A7 
•*t 


1 >4 
1 .4 


1 .J 


7i 

f 1 


n 7 


n Q 

U.9 


1977 


AQ 

4y 


1.4 


1 .V 


CO 
00 


n a 

U.O 


1 .u 


1978 


CO 
DC 


1 .J 


1 0 


00 


n a 

U.O 


1 .u 


1979 


CO 
DC 


1 .J 


1 


cc 
00 


n Q 
U.O 


1 n 

1 .u 


1980 


CA 

o4 


1 .J 


1 0 


CQ 
00 


n a 
U.O 


1 n 

1 .u 


1981 


55 


1.2 


1.1 


68 


0.8 


1.0 


1982 


P5 


1.4 


1.3 


80 


0.9 


1.1 


1983 


67 


1.4 


1.2 


81 


1.0 


1.1 


1984 


67 


1.3 


1.2 


82 


0.8 


1.1 


1985 


69 


1.3 


1.2 


86 


0.8 


1.1 


1986 


70 


1.3 


1.2 


88 


0.8 


1.1 


1987 


71 


1.3 


1.2 


88 


0.8 


1.1 


1988 


85 


1.7 


1.4 


95 


0.9 


1.3 


1989 


88 


1.7 


1.3 


94 


1.0 


1.3 



NOTE: Pre-K and Kindergarten enrollment does not include those below 3 years of age. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
"Educational Attainment in the United States...," various years. 
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Table 1:17-1 Enrollment In kindergarten through grade 8 (K-8) and grades 9-12 of public 
and private elementary and secondary schools, with projections: Fall 1970 to 
fall 2001 (In thousands) 

Public schools Private schools 



Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades 

Year K-12' K-8' 9-12 K-12' 9-12 





4o,yuy 


QQ R77 


1 0,00£ 


0,000 


*f ,UOc 


1 '^i 1 

1 .0 1 1 


1971 


4o,Uol 




lo,OlO 


0,£UU 


o,yuu 


1 ,ouu 




AK, 7AA 


Q4 QQ4 


1 o,y 1 0 


0,£UU 


Q 7nn 


1 Qnn 
1 ,ouu 




At^ AOQ 
40,4cy 


Ol ,000 


AA 077 


0,£UU 


Q 7nn 


1 Qnn 


ly /*♦ 


At^ ncQ 
40,U0J 


oUiy^i 


■\A A QQ 


0,£UU 


Q 7nn 


1 Qnn 
1 .ouu 


1975 


44,791 


30,487 


14,304 


^ 5,200 


3,700 


1,300 


1976 


44,317 


30,006 


14,311 


5,167 


3.825 


1.342 


1977 


43,577 


29,336 


14,240 


5,140 


3.797 


1.343 


1978 


42,550 


28,328 


14,223 


5,086 


3,732 


1,353 


1979 


41,645 


27,931 


13,714 


' 5,000 


3,700 


1.300 


1980 


40,918 


27,677 


13,242 


5,331 


3.992 


1,339 


1981 


40,022 


27,270 


12,752 


^ 5,500 


4.100 


1,400 


1982 


39,566 


27,158 


12,407 


^ 5,600 


4.200 


1,400 


1983 


39,252 


26,979 


12,274 


5,715 


4,315 


1,400 


1984 


39,208 


26,901 


12,308 


^ 5,700 


4.300 


1,400 


1985 


39.422 


27,030 


12,392 


5,557 


4.195 


1.362 


1986 


39,753 


27,419 


12,334 


2 5,452 


4.116 


1,336 


1987 


40,008 


27,930 


12,078 


^ 5,479 


4.232 


1,247 


1988 


40,192 


28,501 


11,692 


^ 5,241 


4.036 


1,206 


IQAQ^ 


*tU,DVJO 


£9, 1 *\i 


11 dRI 


□,ouu 


4 1R9 


1 IQ') 










Projected 






1990 


40,801 


29,546 


11,255 


5,391 


4,219 


1,172 


1991 


41,387 


30,006 


11,381 


5,469 


4,285 


1,185 


1992 


41,997 


30,432 


11,574 


5,549 


4,344 


1,205 


1993 


42,602 


30,732 


11,870 


5,624 


4.388 


1,236 


1994 


43,214 


30,930 


12,284 


5,695 


4,417 


1.279 


1995 


43,682 


31 ,061 


12,621 


5,749 


4.435 


1.314 


1996 


44,054 


31,104 


12,950 


5,789 


4.441 


1.348 


1997 


44,269 


31,094 


13,175 


5,811 


4.440 


1.371 


1998 


44,319 


31,098 


13,221 


5,817 


4.441 


1,376 


1999 


44,299 


30,939 


13,432 


5,809 


4.418 


1,391 


2000 


44,186 


30,754 


13,494 


5,790 


4.391 


1,398 


2001 


44,022 


30,528 


13,494 


5,764 


4,359 


1,405 



^ Includes most kindergarten and some nursery school enrollment. 



^ Estimated by NCES. 
^ Early estimate. 

NOTE; Some data have been revised from previously published figures. Projections are based on data through 1988. 
Because of rounding, details might not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Projections of Education Statistics to 
2001 \ Common Core of Data. 
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Table 1 :1 7-2 Standard errors for projected numbers in table 1:17-1 (In thousands) 







Public schools 












Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Year 




K~8* 


9-12 


K-12* 


K-8* 


9-12 


1990 


119 


98 


79 


120 






1991 


168 


139 


112 


122 






1992 


206 


170 


137 


125 






1993 


238 


196 


158 


128 






1994 


266 


219 


177 


130 






1995 


291 


240 


194 


133 






1996 


315 


259 


209 


135 






1997 


337 


277 


223 


146 






1998 


357 


294 


237 


137 






1999 


376 


310 


250 


138 






2000 


395 


325 


262 


139 






2001 


412 


339 


274 


139 







— Not available. 



* Includes most kindergarten and some prekindergarten enrollment. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics to 
2001. 
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Table 1 :19-1 Children under 1 8 In poverty, by race/ethnicity and family status: Selected years 



1960-1988 







All families 




Children with female householder^ 


Percent of 














all children 






Number of 


rerceni ot 




Number of 


Percent of 


in poverty 




Number of 


children 


cniioren 


Numtwr of 


children 


children 


in families 


Race/ 


children 


under 18 


in 

in 


children 


under 18 


in 


with female 


Year 


under 1 8 


in poverty 




under 1 8 


in poverty 


poverty 


householder^ 


All races 


(In thousands) 




(In thousands) 






1960 


65,275 


4 7 OOD 
1 ffCCO 


26.5 


5 987 


4.095 


68.4 


23.7 


1965 


69,638 




20.7 


7 106 


4,562 


64.2 


31.7 


1970 


68,815 


10,235 


14.9 


PI Rd7 


4,689 


53.0 


45.8 


1975 


64,750 


■ n DDO 


16.8 




5,597 




51.4 




CO i CO 


1 1 , 1 IH 


17.9 


11.547 


5,866 


50.8 


52.8 


1981 


61,756 


12,Uob 


19.5 




6.305 


52.3 


52.2 


1962 


61,565 


4 *i 4 on 

13,1 


91 T 










1983 


61,578 


1 o,427 


21.8 


19 100 


6,709 


55.4 


50.0 


1984 


61,681 


4 o QOQ 


21.0 


19 ()'^R 


6,772 


54.0 


52.4 


1985 


62,019 


4 o AQ'i 
1 £.40 J 


20.1 


19 530 


6,716 


53.6 


53.8 


1986 


62,009 




19.8 


19 76*^ 


6,943 


54.4 


56.6 


1987 




12.435 


20.0 


12,931 


7!oM 


54.7 


56.9 


1988' 


62.892 


12!o58 


19.2 


13,312 


7,0d2 


53.2 


58.7 


White" 
















1960 


56,145 


1 1 ,229 


20.0 


3,9C 


2,357 


59.9 


21.0 


1965 


59,688 


8,595 


14.4 


4.388 


2.321 


52.9 


27.0 


1970 


58.472 


6,138 


10.5 


5,213 


2,247 


43.1 


36.6 


1975 


54,126 


6.748 


12.5 


6,364 


2,813 


44.2 


41.7 


1980 


51,002 


6,817 


13.4 


6,762 


2,613 


41.6 


A 4 O 

41.3 


1981 


50.553 


7,429 


14.7 


7.299 


3,120 


42.7 


42.0 


1982 


50,305 


8,262 


16.5 








39.3 


1983 


50,183 


8.534 


17.0 


7,149 


3,356 


46.9 


1984 


50,192 


8,086 


16 1 


7,352 


3.377 


45.9 


41.8 


1985 


50.358 


7,838 


15.6 


7,464 


3,372 


45.2 


43.0 


1986 


50,356 


7,714 


15.3 


7,602 


3,522 


46.3 


45.7 


1987 


50,373 


7,550 


15.0 


7.577 


3,474 


45.8 


46.0 


1988^ 


50,582 


7,140 


14.1 


7,871 


3,550 


45.1 


49.7 
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Table 1 :19-1 Children under 18 In poverty, by race/ethnlcity and family status: Selected years 
* 1960-1988— Continued 







All famtllac 
nil Tornill6S 




Children with female householder^ 


Percent of 
















all children 






Kli imhAr f\f 


rerceni oi 




Numbar of 


Pprppnt nf 


in poverty 




INUmuor OT 


cniiQron 


cnnQron 


Number of 


rhildrAn 


chilHmn 

vl IIIUI wl 1 


in families 


ncii/wf 




unuoi 1 0 


in 

in 


rhllHmn 


1 inHnr 1 R 


in 
III 


with female 


Year 




III puvoiiy 


povony 


undsr 1B 


in nn\/Artv 




householder^ 


Black^ 




(In thousands) 






(In thousands) 






1959 


7.667 


5,022 


65.5 


1,606 


1,475 


61,6 


29.4 


1967 


9.616 


4,566 


47.4 


3,126 


2,265 


72.4 


49.7 


1970 


9,448 


3.922 


41.5 


3,520 




R7 7 


60.6 


1975 


9.374 


3,664 


41.4 


4,127 


2,724 


66.0 


70.1 




Q 9n7 
*y,^o f 


J,9UD 


AO 1 


4,543 


2,944 




75,4 


1961 


9,291 


4.107 


44.2 


4,507 


3,051 


67.7 


74,3 


1 QR9 




JOO 


A7 Q 
4 A .J 


— 


— 


— 


1963 


9,245 


4,273 


46.2 


4,652 


3,165 


66.5 


74,5 


1964 


9,356 


4,320 


46.2 


4,884 


3,234 


66.2 


74,9 


1965 


9,405 


4,057 


43.1 


4,756 


3.161 


66.9 


76.4 


1966 


9,467 


4,037 


42.6 


4,645 


3,251 


67,1 


60.5 


1967 


9,520 


4,297 


45.1 


4,971 


3,394 


66.3 


79.0 


1966' 


9,677 


4,213 


43.5 


5,063 


3,301 


65.2 


76.4 


Hispanic* 
















1973 


4,910 


1,364 


27.6 


662 


606 


66,7 


44,4 


1975 


4.696 


1,691 


34.5 


1,015 


694 


66,4 


42.9 


1960 


5,211 


1,716 


33.0 


1,606 


609 


44,6 


47.1 


1961 


5,291 


1,674 


35.4 


1,351 


909 


67.3 


46.5 


1962 


5,436 


2.117 


36.9 










1963 


5,977 


2,251 


37.7 


1,354 


956 


70.6 


42.5 


1964 


5,962 


2,317 


36.7 


1.541 


1,093 


70,9 


47,2 


1965 


6,346 


2,512 


39.6 


1,721 


1.247 


72.5 


49.6 


1966 


6,511 


2,413 


37.1 


1,791 


1,194 


66.7 


49.5 


1967 


6,690 


2,631 


39.3 


1,771 


1,241 


70.1 


47.2 


1966' 


6,907 


2,596 


37.6 


1,644 


1,265 


66.6 


46.7 



— Not available. 



^ No husband present. The householder is the person In whose name the housing unit is owned or rented. 
^ Estimated. 

^ Includes persons of Hispanic origin. 
^ Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, series P-60. "Poverty in 
the United States: . , various years. 
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Table 1 :1 9-2 Standard errors for estimated numbers and percentages in table 1 :19-1 

All families Children with female householder' Percent of 
— — all children 







Number of 


Percent of 




Number of 


Percent of 


in poverty 




Number of 


children 


children 


Number of 


children 


Children 


in families 


Race/ 


children 


under 18 


in 


children 


under 18 


in 


wnn lemaie 


Year 


under 1 8 


In poverty 


poverty 


under 18 


in poverty 


poverty 


householder^ 


All races 


(In thousands) 




(In thousands) 






1960 




277 


0.4 


188 


159 


1.6 


0.8 


1965 




263 


0.4 


202 


167 


1.5 


1.0 


1970 




234 


0.4 


221 


169 


1.4 


1.3 


1975 




239 


0.4 


237 


182 


I.O 


1 o 


1980 




241 


0.4 


245 


186 


1.2 


1.2 


1981 


_ 


249 


0.4 


248 


192 


1.2 




1982 





256 


0.4 











1983 




258 


0.4 


249 


197 


1.2 


1.1 


1984 




254 


0.4 


252 


198 


1.1 


1.1 


1985 




251 


0.4 


252 


197 


1.2 


1.2 


1986 




250 


0.4 


253 


200 


1.1 


1.2 


1987 




251 


0.4 


254 


201 


1.1 


1.1 


1988^ 




248 


0.4 


257 


202 


1.1 


1.2 


White^ 
















1960 




242 


0.4 


156 


122 


2.0 


1.0 


1965 




219 


0.4 


164 


122 


1.9 


1,2 


1970 




190 


0.3 


177 


120 


1.8 


1.6 


1975 




198 


0.4 


193 


133 


1.6 


1.5 


1980 




199 


0.4 


198 


133 


1.5 


1.5 


1981 




206 


0.4 


204 


'40 


1.5 


1.5 


1982 




215 


0.4 










1983 




218 


0.4 


203 


145 


1.5 


1.4 


1984 




213 


0.4 


205 


M5 


1.5 


1.4 


1985 




211 


0.4 


206 


145 


1.5 


1.4 


1986 




209 


0.4 


208 


148 


1.5 


1.5 


1987 




207 


0.4 


208 


147 


1.5 


1.5 


1988' 




203 


0.4 


211 


148 


1.4 


1.5 
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Table 1:19-2 Standard errors for estimated numbers and percentages in table 1 :19-1 — 
Continued 







All lamiiids 




Children with female householder^ 


Percent of 
















all children 






Number of 


Percent of 




Number of 


Pnrmnt nf 


in poverty 




nil iW^nAv 

iMUmDer 01 


^ ^ ■ l#4 r% 

cniiarGn 


children 


Number of 


children 


rhilHrpn 


in families 


Rac6/ 


cniturBn 


under 18 


in 


children 


under Id 


in 


with female 


Year 


undsr 18 


in poverty 


poverty 


under 18 


in poverty 




householder^ 


Black^ 




(In thousands) 




(In thousands) 






1960 


— 


129 


1.4 


QQ 


Q1 


2.4 


1.7 


1965 


— 


128 


1.3 


119 


1 uo 


2.1 


1.9 


1970 


— 


126 


1.3 


12*? 

1 


1 1 u 


9 0 


2.0 


1975 


— 


126 


1.3 


197 


1 1 0 


1.9 


1.9 


iQPn 

1 90U 




i OR. 

1 do 


1 .3 


128 


117 


1 8 


1.8 


1981 


— 


127 


1.3 


12fl 

1 £0 


1 1Q 


1.8 


1.8 






1 OA 


1 .J 






— 




1983 




127 


1.3 


12fl 

1 £0 


1 pn 


1.8 


1.7 


1984 


— 


128 


1.3 


1PQ 


191 


1.7 


1.7 


1985 


— 


126 


1.3 


128 


120 


1.8 


1.7 


1986 


— 


126 


1.3 


129 


121 


1.7 


1.6 


1987 


— 


127 


1.3 


129 


122 


1.7 


1.6 


1988' 


— 


127 


i.3 


129 


121 


1.7 


1.6 


Hispanic* 
















1973 


— 


169 


3.0 


60 


73 


4.6 


1.7 


1975 


— 


169 


2.8 


65 


78 


4.3 


1.7 


1980 




174 


2.8 


70 


104 


4.3 


1.7 


1981 




175 


27 


74 


90 


3.8 


1.7 


1982 




177 


2.6 










1983 




185 


2.5 


76 


90 


3.6 


1.6 


1984 




185 


2.5 


81 


96 


3.4 


1.6 


1985 




191 


2.4 


86 


101 


3.1 


1.5 


1986 




193 


2.4 


85 


103 


3.4 


1.5 


1987 




195 


2.3 


86 


103 


3.2 


1.5 


1988' 




198 


2.3 


87 


105 


3.2 


1.5 


— Not available. 



^ No husband present. The householder is the person In whose name the housing unit is owned or rented. 
^ Estimated. 



^ Includes persons of Hispanic origin. 
^ Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Pof)ulation Reports, series P-60, "Poverty in 
the United States: . . various years. 
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Table 1 :20-1 Percent of high school students 16-24 years old who are employed, by sex and 
employment status: 1970-1990 



Male employed Female employed 



Year 


Total 


Full lime* 


Part time 


Total 


Full time* 


Part time 


1970 


30.9 


3.7 


27.2 


27.3 


1.7 


25.6 


1971 


29.8 


2.9 


26.9 


26.1 


1.3 


24.8 


1972 


32.0 


4.1 


27.9 


27.5 


1.7 


25.8 


1973 


35.0 


5.0 


30.0 


31.5 


1.8 


29.7 


1974 


33.6 


4.6 


29.0 


30.9 


2.0 


28.9 


1975 


30.0 


3.5 


26.4 


30.2 


2.1 


28.1 


1976 


31.1 


3.5 


27.6 


30.4 


1.6 


28.8 


1977 


35.4 


4.1 


31.3 


31.2 


2.1 


29.1 


1978 


35.6 


4.0 


31.5 


35.4 


2.3 


33.1 


1979 


35.4 


3.6 


31.8 


35.5 


2.3 


33.2 


1980 


32.5 


2.9 


29.7 


33.2 


1.7 


31.5 


1981 


31.2 


2.5 


20.6 


?9.5 


1.5 


28.0 


1982 


25.7 


1.7 


24.0 


29.0 


1.3 


27.7 


1983 


26.1 


2.4 


23.7 


28.2 


1.6 


26.6 


1984 


29.4 


2.3 


27.2 


30.1 


0.9 


29.2 


1985 


29.8 


2.1 


27.7 


30.6 


1.0 


29.6 


1986 


30.9 


2.4 


28.5 


34.6 


1.3 


33.3 


1987 


33.6 


2.5 


31.1 


35.4 


1.6 


33.8 


1988 


34.6 


2.9 


31.7 


35.7 


1.5 


34.2 


1989 


36.9 


3.7 


33.2 


38.7 


1.6 


37.1 


1990 


32.7 


3.6 


29.1 


31.5 


2.1 


29.4 



• 35 or mere hours per week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 1940-1987, Employment and Earnings, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1:20-2 Percent of high school students 18-24 years old who are employed, by race 
and employment status: 1970--1990 

White employed Black employed Hispanic' employed 



Year 


Total 


Full time* 


Part time 


Total 


Full time* 


Part time 


Total 


Full time' 


Part time 


1970 


31.6 


23 


28.8 


15.3 


2.5 


12.8 


— 


— 


_ 


1971 


31.0 


2.1 


28.9 


12.9 


2.4 


10.6 


— 


— 


... 


1972 


33.3 


3.1 


30.3 


11.5 


2.6 


8.9 


— 


— 




1973 


36.9 


3,7 


33.2 


14.1 


2.1 


12.0 


— 


— 


— 


1974 


35.6 


3.6 


32.0 


161 


2.1 


14.0 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


33.6 


3.2 


30.4 


12.9 


1.3 


11.7 


— 


.— 


— 


1976 


34.8 


2.7 


32.1 


12.1 


2.4 


9.7 


— 


— 


— 


1977 


37,8 


3.5 


34.4 


13.4 


1.8 


11.7 


25.0 


— 


— 


1978 


39.8 


3.5 


36.2 


16.3 


1.8 


14.5 


28.8 


— 


— 


1979 


4C.0 


3.3 


36.8 


13.5 


1.6 


12.0 


— 


— 


— 


1980 


37.0 


2.4 


34.6 


13.1 


2.0 


11.2 


24.5 






1981 


34,8 


2.1 


32.6 


10.9 


1.S 


9.4 


23.0 






1982 


31,4 


1.9 


29.5 


8.6 


C.i 


8.6 


14.7 






1983 


31.7 


2.4 


29.3 


6.7 


0.6 


6.2 


21.1 






1984 


33.7 


1.8 


31.8 


13.3 


0.8 


12.4 


23.0 






1985 


34,0 


1.8 


32.2 


14.5 


0.8 


13.7 


16.8 






1986 


36.9 


2.1 


34.8 


14.2 


0.9 


13.3 


25.6 






1987 


38.8 


2.2 


36.6 


17.5 


1.8 


15.7 


29.0 


6.6 


22.3 


1988 


38.9 


2,3 


36.6 


19.3 


1,5 


17.7 


23.7 


2.7 


20.9 


1989 


41.8 


2,8 


39.0 


20.3 


1.8 


18.5 


21.6 


3.0 


18.6 


1990 


33.3 


3,1 


33.2 


16.8 


1.3 


15.5 


24.8 


5.2 


19.5 



^ Hispanlcs may be of any race. 
^ 35 or more hours per week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Sun^ey: 1940-1987, Employment and Earnings, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :20-3 Statidard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :20-1 



Year 




Male employed 






Female employed 




Total 


Full time 


Part time 


Total 


Full time 


Part time 


1970 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.0 


1971 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1972 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1973 


1.0 


0.5 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.1 


1974 


1.0 


0.5 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.0 


1975 


1.0 


0.4 


0.9 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1976 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1977 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1978 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.1 


1979 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.1 


1980 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.1 


1981 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1982 


1.0 


0.3 


0.9 


1.1 


0.3 


1.0 


1983 


1.0 


0.3 


0.9 


1.1 


0.3 


1.0 


1984 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1.1 


0.2 


1.1 


1985 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1.1 


0.2 


1.1 


1986 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1.1 


C.3 


1.1 


1987 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.1 


1988 


1.1 


0.4 


1.0 


1.2 


0.3 


1.1 


1989 


1.1 


0.4 


1.1 


1.2 


0.3 


1.2 


1990 


1.1 


0.4 


1.1 


1.1 


0.3 


1.1 



SOURCE: U,S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 1940-1987, Employment and Earnings, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :20-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :20-2 



White employed Black employed Hispanic' employed 



Year 


Total 


Full time' 


Part time 


Total 


Full time^ 


Part time 


Total 


Full time^ 


Part time 




n ft 

u.o 


u.o 


0 ft 
u.o 


1 ft 

1 .o 


n 7 

U. f 


1 .0 








1971 


u.o 


u.o 


n ft 
u.o 


1 R 


n 7 


1 .0 










0 ft 
u.o 


u.o 


n ft 
u.o 


1 A 


n 7 

U. f 


1 0 








1973 


u.o 


u.o 


n ft 

u.o 


1 R 


n ft 
u.o 


1 A 








1974 


u.o 


u.o 


n ft 
u.o 


1 R 

1 .0 


n ft 
u.o 


1 A 








197^ 


u.o 


u.o 


n ft 
u.o 


1 A 


u.o 


1 .0 








197fi 


n ft 

u.o 


u.o 


n ft 
u.o 


1 .0 


n ft 
u.o 


1 0 








1977 


u.o 


u.o 


n ft 
u.o 


1 .0 


u.o 


1 Q 
I.O 


0 ft 

^.o 






1978 


0 ft 
u.o 


u.o 


n ft 
u.o 




u.o 


1 A 


0. 1 






197Q 


0 Q 


u.o 


n ft 
u.o 


1 A 


u.o 


1 A 
1 .** 








1980 


n ft 


u.o 


n ft 
u.o 


1 A 


n ft 
u.o 


1 lO 


O 7 






1981 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


1.3 


0.5 


1.2 


2.5 





z 


1982 


0.9 


0.3 


0.9 


1.3 


0.1 


1.3 


2.3 






1983 


0.9 


0.3 


0.9 


1.1 


0.3 


1.1 


2.6 






i984 


0.9 


0.3 


0.9 


1.6 


0.4 


1.5 


2,8 






1985 


0.9 


0.3 


0.9 


1.6 


0.4 


1.6 


2.3 






1986 


0.9 


0.3 


0.9 


1.6 


0.4 


1.6 


2.6 






1987 


0.9 


0.3 


0.9 


1.7 


0.6 


1.6 


2.8 


1.5 


2.5 


1988 


1.1 


0.3 


1.0 


2.0 


0.6 


1.9 


3.0 


1.1 


2.8 


1989 


1.1 


0.4 


1.1 


2.0 


0.7 


1.9 


2.7 


1.1 


2.6 


1990 


1.1 


0.4 


1.0 


1.9 


0.6 


1.8 


2.7 


1.4 


2.5 



^ Hispanics may be of any race. 
^ 35 or more hours per week. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Sun/ey: 1940-1987, Employment and Earnings, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :20-5 Distribution of hours worked among working high school students 16-24 years 
old, by sex: Selected years 19/4-1989 

(Percent) 



Hours worked per week 







1-9 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35 or more 


Year 


Total 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 










Both sexes 








1974 


100.0 


23.4 


14.7 


18.1 


20.8 


7.3 


6.7 


9.0 


1975 


100.0 


24.3 


17.4 


17.8 


18.5 


7.3 


6.2 


tX A 


1978 


100.0 


21.6 


16.2 


18.9 


20.8 


8.3 


6.4 


7.8 


1Q7Q 


inn n 


20 3 


15.8 


20.2 


22.3 


7.5 


6.7 


7.2 


1988 


100.0 


20.2 


19.1 


19.3 


22.5 


8.5 


5.6 


4.8 


1989 


100.0 


19.7 


20.0 


20.0 


21.5 


7.7 


5.8 


5.3 










Males 










1974 


100.0 


20.1 


13.9 


16.6 


21.9 


9.0 


6.9 


11.6 


1975 


100.0 


22.1 


15.1 


16.3 


19.0 


8.9 


7.0 


1 1.6 


1978 


100.0 


17.6 


14.4 


18.6 


22.0 


9.6 


7.7 


10.1 


1979 


lUU.U 


i O i 

lo.i 


1 


19.1 


22.7 






»7.U 


1988 


100.0 


18.9 


14.8 


17.0 


24.7 


10.6 


7.1 


6.8 


1989 


100.0 


17.8 


17.2 


19.2 


21.9 


9.0 


7.0 


7.9 










Females 










1974 


100.0 


27.7 


15.7 


20.1 


19.3 


5.2 


6.5 


5.5 


1975 


100.0 


27.1 


20.A 


19.7 


17.8 


5.4 


5.3 


4.4 


1978 


100.0 


26.3 


18.3 


19.4 


19.3 


6.9 


4.8 


5.1 


1979 


100.0 


22.9 


18.8 


21.5 


21.8 


4.7 


5.2 


5.1 


1988 


100.0 


21.6 


24.0 


21.8 


20.0 


6.2 


3.8 


2.5 


1989 


100.0 


21.8 


23.0 


20.8 


21.2 


6.3 


4.5 


2.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Survey^^. 
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Table 1 :20-6 Distribution of hours worked among working high school students 16-24 years 
old, by race/ethnicity: Selected years 1974-1989 

(Percent) 



Hours worked per week 







1-9 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35 or more 


Year 


Total 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 










wnit6 










1974 


100.0 


23.6 


14.7 


18.3 


20,9 


7.3 


6.3 


8.9 


1975 


100.0 


24.3 


4 "7 il 

17.4 


4 "T C 

17.5 


4 O O 

18,3 


7.7 


6.0 


8.5 


1978 


100.0 


22.0 


15.6 


18.8 


20.9 


8.6 


6.5 


7.7 


1979 


100.0 


20.6 


15.6 


19,5 


22.6 


7.6 


7.1 


6.9 


1988 


100.0 


20.1 


19.3 


19.9 


22.0 


8.6 


5.5 


4.5 


1989 


100.0 


20.3 


19.6 


19.4 


22.5 


7,2 


6.0 


5.0 










Black 










1974 


100.0 


19.6 


15.2 


16.2 


19.3 


7.5 


10.5 


11.6 


1975 


4 A 

100.0 


26.3 


4 ^ n 

16.0 


20.6 


20.9 


2.2 


6.0 


7.6 


1978 


100.0 


15.2 


23.9 


19.7 


21.0 


6.1 


5.3 


8.8 


1Q7Q 


100 0 


14 7 


1f^ 9 


31.5 


19.0 


59 


1 6 


10 d 


1988 


100.0 


23.8 


18.6 


12.5 


26.4 


6.7 


6.5 


5.6 


1989 


100.0 


13.6 


24.0 


22.7 


16.4 


12.3 


5.1 


5.8 










Hispanic* 








1974 


100.0 


21,4 


11.5 


20.0 


19.8 


8.8 


6.1 


12.3 


1975 


100.0 


17.1 


15.5 


18.8 


18.1 


3.0 


12.0 


15.4 


1978 


100.0 


12.7 


15.6 


14.3 


25.5 


12.7 


7.6 


11.6 


1979 


100.0 


9.3 


21,1 


16.4 


22.6 


5,4 


9.1 


16.0 


1988 


100.0 


17.4 


22,2 


14.9 


9.8 


16,0 


7.7 


12.0 


1989 


100.0 


8,5 


13.4 


16.8 


24.0 


10.9 


7.1 


19.4 



* Hispanics may be of any race 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys, 
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Table 1 :20-7 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 .20-5 



Hours worked per week 





1-9 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35 or more 


Year 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 










Both sexes 








1974 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


1975 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


1978 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


1979 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


1988 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


1989 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 










Male 








1974 


1.6 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


1.1 


1.0 


1.2 


1975 


1.7 


1.4 


1.5 


1.6 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


1978 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1979 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1988 


1.8 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


1.4 


1.2 


1.1 


1989 


1.7 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 










Female 








1974 


2.0 


1.6 


1.8 


1.8 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1975 


2.0 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


1978 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


1979 


1.8 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1988 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


1.2 


0.9 


0.8 


1989 


1,9 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


1.1 


1.0 


0.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Depar*ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table 1 :20-8 Standard errors for estimated percenta ges in table 1 :20-6 

Hours worked per week 



Year 


1 Q 


4 A -4 A 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-^4 


35 or more 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 










White 








1974 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


1975 


1 .o 


1 


1.2 


1.2 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 




1 o 

1 .d 


1 .1 


1.1 


1.2 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


1979 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


u.o 


ft 7 


0.7 


1988 


1.4 


1.4 


1 A 


1 .0 


4 A 

1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


1989 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 










Black 








1974 


4.6 






A e 
4.0 


3.1 


3.6 


3.7 


1975 


5.8 


4.8 


5.3 


5.3 


1 Q 




3.5 


1978 


4.0 


H.O 




A e 
4.D 


2.7 


2.5 


3.2 


1979 


A A 


4.6 


5.7 


4.8 


2.9 


1.6 


3.8 




4.9 


4.5 


3.8 


5.1 


2.9 


2.8 


2.7 


1989 


T 7 
s3. f 


A 7 


A O 

4.6 


4.0 


3.6 


2.4 


2.6 










Hispanic* 








1974 


6.4 


5.0 


6.3 


6.2 


4.4 


3.7 


5.1 


1975 


5.8 


5.5 


6.0 


5.9 


2.6 


5.0 


5.5 


1978 


4.7 


5.1 


4.9 


6.1 


4.7 


3.7 


4.5 


1979 


4.7 


6.6 


6.0 


6.7 


3.6 


4.6 


5.9 


1988 


5.7 


6.2 


5.3 


4.4 


5.5 


4.0 


4.9 


1989 


3.5 


4.3 


4.7 


5.4 


3.9 


3.2 


5.0 


* HIspanics may be of any 


race. 














SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 


October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table 1 :21 -1 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for Indicator 1 :21 



Risk factors 



Race/ 
ethnicity 



Parent 

is 

single 



Parents 
have no 
high 
school 
diploma 



Limited 
English 
pro- 
ficiency 



Sibling Heme 
Income has alone 
less dropped more than 
than out of 3 hours 
$15,000 school per day 



Percent with factors 



Zero 



One 



Two 



Three 
or 
more 



Total 
White 
Black 
Hispanic* 
Asian/Pacific 

Islander 
American 

Indian 



0.4 
0.4 
1.1 
1.1 

1.2 

3.6 



0.4 
0.3 
1.0 
1.7 

1.0 

2.2 



0.2 
0.1 
0.5 
1.0 

1.0 

4.9 



0.6 
0.5 
1.5 
1.8 

1.6 

5.1 



0.3 
0.3 
0.7 
0.9 

0.8 

3.1 



0.3 
0.3 
0.8 
0.1 

1.1 

2.8 



0.7 
0.6 
1.2 
1.4 

1.6 

4.2 



0.4 
0.4 
0.9 
1.1 

1.4 

3.4 



0.4 
0.4 
0.9 
1.0 

1.1 

3.4 



0.3 
0.2 
1.0 
1.2 

0.9 

3.3 



* HIspanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, National Educational Longitudinal 
Study of 1988, base year survey; A Profile of the American Eighth Grader, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1:22-1 Percent of eighth grade students who consider drug and alcohol usage to be 
serious school problems: 1988 









Race/ethnicity 








Sex 


Problem Total 


White 


Black 


Asian/ 

Hispanic^ Pacific Is. 


American 
Indian 




Male 


Female 


Student alcohol use 1 5.3 
Student drug use 14.2 


15.1 
13.3 


16.1 
16.3 


15.0 16.1 
16.5 16.5 


19.9 
20.0 




13.2 


10. 0 

15.2 


School poverty status^ 




School type 








High poverty 
Problem school 


Low poverty 
school 




Public Catholic 


Inde- 
pendent 




Other 
private 


Student alcohol use 1 5.6 
Student drug use 15.4 

1 1 i: • 1 M 


15.3 
14.0 




16.2 8.5 
15.0 8.2 




17.7 
14.2 




5.7 
6.0 



^ Hispanics may be of any race. 



^ For this indicator, high poverty schools are defined as schools in which 50 percent or more of students receive a free 
or reduced price lunch. In low poverty schools, less than 50 percent receive a free or reduced price lunch. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Educational Longitudinal 
Study of 1988, base year survey, 1988: unpublished tabulations. 



Table 1:22-2 Percent of eighth grade teachers who consider drug and alcohol usage to be 
serious school problems: 1988 

Race/ethnicity Sex 

Asian/ American 

Problem Total White BlacK Hispanic^ Pacific Is. Indian Male F emale 

Student alcohol use 7.5 7.6 7.0 4.7' ^0 17.3 7.2 7 7 

Student drug use 6^ 5.5 11,1 5.3 3.9 19.2 6^0 6A 



School poverty status^ School type 

High poverty Low poverty " " 

school school Public Catholic 

Student alcohol use 6.6 8.1 9.3 1 1 

Student drug use 10.8 5.7 7^5 0 9 

^ Hispanics may be of any race. 

^ No Asian/Pacific Islander eighth-grade teachers indicaterJ that student alcohol use was a "serious" problem in the 
school where they taught. 

^ For this indicator, high poverty schools are defined as schools in which 50 percent or more of students receive a free 
or reduced price lunch. In low poverty schools, less than 50 percent receive a free or reduced price lunch. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing 
Survey, base year survey, 19c7-1988; unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :22-3 Percent of eighth grade students offered drugs at school during one semester, 
by various student and school characteristics: 1988 











Race/ethnicity 






Sex 


Frequency 


Total 


White 


Black 


Asian/ American 
Hispanic' Pacific Is. Indian 


Male 


Female 


Never 

Once or twice 
More than twice 


90.0 

6.9 
3.1 


90.1 
6.9 
3.1 


92.4 
5.8 
1.8 


85.7 
8.9 
S.3 


95.2 83.6 
3.5 11.3 
1.3 5.1 


87.8 
8.1 
4.0 


92.0 
5.7 
2.2 




School poverty status' 






School type 






Frequency 


High poverty 
school 


Low poverty 
school 




Public 


Inde- 

Catholic pendent 


Other 
private 


Never 

Once or twice 
More than twice 


89.0 
7.8 
3.2 


90.1 
6.8 
3.1 




89.0 
7.6 
3.4 


97.5 
1.6 
0.9 


95.0 
3.2 
1.8 


97.2 
1.8 

1.0 



^ Hispanics may be of any race. 

^ For this indicator, high poverty schools are defined as schools In which 50 percent or more of students receive a free 
or reduced price lunch. In low poverty schools, less than 50 percent receive a free or reduced price lunch. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Educational Longitudinal 
Study of 1988, base year survey, 1988; unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :22-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :22-1 



Race/ethnicity 



Sex 



Problem 



Total 



White 



Black Hispanic^ 



Asian/ 
Pacific Is. 



American 
Indian 



Male 



Female 



Student alcohol use 
Student drug use 



0.3 



0.4 
0.4 



0.9 
0.8 



0.9 
0.9 



1.2 

1.2 



2.5 
2.5 



0.5 
0.4 



0.5 
0.4 



School poverty status* 



School type 



Problem 



High poverty 
school 



Low poverty 
school 



Public 



Catholic 



Inde- 
pendent 



Other 
private 



Student alcohol use 0.8 
Student drug use 0.9 



0.4 
0.4 



0.4 
0.4 



0.7 

0.5 



2.8 
1.3 



0.9 

1.0 



' Hispanics rnay be of any race. 

' For this indicator, high poverty schools are defined as schools in which 50 percent or more of students receive a free 
or reduced pnce lunch. In low poverty schools, less than 50 percent receive a free or reduced price lunch. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Educational Longitudinal 
Study of 1988, base year survey, 1988; unpublished tabulations. 



Table 1 :22-5 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :22-2 



flace/ethnicity 



Sex 



Situation 



Total 



White 



Black Hispanic' 



Asian/ 
Pacific Is. 



American 
Indian 



l^ale 



Female 



Student alcohol use 0.8 0.8 2.8 

Student drug use 0.6 0.6 3.7 



2.3 
2.5 



'0 
2.3 



8.8 
8.8 



1.5 
1.4 



0.8 
0.7 



School poverty status^ 



School type 



High poverty 
school 



Low poverty 
school 



Public 



Catholic 



Student alcohol use 
Student drug use 



1.6 

2.2 



0.9 
0.7 



1.0 
0.8 



M 
0.9 



* Hispanics may be of any race. 

' No Asian/Pacific Islander eighth-grade teachers indicated that student alcohol use was a "serious" problem in the 
school where they taught. 

' For this indicator, high poverty schools are defined as schools in which 50 percent or more of students receive a free 
or reduced price lunch. In low poverty schools, less than 50 percent receive a free or reduced price lunch. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing 
Survey, base year survey, 1987-1988; unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1:22-6 


Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :22-3 




Percent of eighth grade students offered drugs at school; 1988 








Race/ethnicity 






Sex 










Asian/ 


Anfierican 




Frequency 


Total 


White Black 


Hispanic' Pacific Is. 


Indian Male 


Female 


Never 


0.3 


0.3 0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


2.1 0.4 


0.3 


Once or twice 


0.2 


0.3 0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


1.7 0.3 


0.3 


More than twice 


0.1 


0.2 0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 0.2 


0.2 




School poverty status* 






School type 






High poverty 


Low poverty 






Inde- 


Other 


Frequency 


school 


school 


Public 


Catholic 


pendent 


private 


Never 


0.8 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.7 


0.5 


Once or twice 


0.6 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


More than twice 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 



^ Hispanics may be of any race. 

2 For this indicator, high poverty schools are defined as schools in which 50 percent or more of students receive a free 
or reduced price lunch. In low poverty schools, less than 50 percent receive a free or reduced price lunch. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Educational Longitudinal 
Study of 1986, base year survey, 1966; unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :23-1 Percent of eighth grade students who consider problems in the schools to be 
serious, by selected student and school characteristics: 1988 



Race/ethnicity 



Problem 


Total 


Sex 

Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Hispanic^ 


Asian/ 
Pacific Is. 


American 
Indian 


Student tardiness 


11.9 


10.9 


12.9 


9.2 


22.3 


17.3 


12.8 


14.8 


Student absenteeism 


11.8 


10.3 


13.2 


9.1 


23.4 


15.7 


11 3 


14.5 


Cutting class 


15,0 


12.8 


17.1 


11.9 


25.4 


21.5 


178 


19.6 


Robbery or theft 


13.5 


13.1 


13.9 


12.0 


20.1 


14.3 


15.9 


18.1 


Student possession 


















of weapons 


11.3 


11.9 


10.7 


9.7 


16.8 


13.7 


14.3 


15.3 


Vandalism of 


















school property 


14.5 


14.4 


14.6 


12.8 


19.6 


17.6 


20.0 


19.4 


Physical conflicts 


















among students 


16.6 


14.9 


18.4 


14.8 


25.6 


17.8 


17.2 


22.3 


Physical abuse 


















of teachers 


7.9 


7.8 


8.0 


7.0 


9.6 


10.4 


11.3 


9.6 


Verbal abuse 


















of teachers 


11.5 


11.9 


11.1 


10.9 


14.1 


13.0 


11.3 


13.0 



School poverty level^ School type 





High 


Low 






Inde- 


Other 


Problems 


poverty 


poverty 


Public 


Catholic 


pendent 


private 


Student tardiness 


18.5 


10.7 


12.9 


5.0 


4.2 


5.7 


Student absenteeism 


19.7 


10.4 


12.9 


4.4 


2.9 


2.3 


Cutting class 


22 7 


13.6 


16.1 


7.0 


10.5 


4.8 


Robbery or theft 


18.5 


12.7 


14.1 


8.8 


14.5 


7.8 


Student possession 














of weapons 


15.4 


10.6 


11.8 


8.1 


11.4 


5.5 


Vandalism of 














scfiool properly 


20.0 


13.6 


15.2 


9.8 


15.7 


6.8 


Pfiysical conflicts 














among stude'<'ts 


?2.6 


15.6 


17.8 


8.4 


9.6 


6.9 


Pfiysical abuse 














of teachers 


9.9 


7.6 


7.9 


7.8 


10.8 


5.5 


Verbal abuse 














of teachers 


13.7 


11.1 


11.9 


9.4 


9.8 


7.1 



^ Hispanics may be of any race. 

^ High poverty schools, in this indicator, are defined as schools in which 50 percent or more of the students receive a 
free or reduced price lunch. In low poverty schools, less than 50 percent receive a free or reduced price lunch. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988, base year survey, 1988; unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :23-2 Percent of eighth grade teachers who consider problems in the schools to be 
serious, by selected teacher and school characteristics: 1988 



Race/ethnicity 







Sex 










— --: 

Asian/ 


Amencan 


Problem 


Total 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 1 


Pacific Is. 


Indian 


Student tardiness 


9.0 


12.8 




7.6 


8.1 


13.2 


17.4 


36.0 


15.2 


Student absenteeism 


12.3 


13.3 




11.8 


10.9 


19.6 


25.0 


25.8 


21.2 


Cutting class 


3.8 


5.5 




2.9 


3.4 


5.3 


2.1 


2.5 


6.7 


Robbery or theft 


2.0 


2.4 




1.9 


1.7 


2.9 


9.5 


2.5 


7.3 


Student possession 


















7.3 


of weapons 


1.4 


1.2 




1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


*0 


^0 


Vandalism of 




















school property 


4.9 


5.6 




47 


4£ 


8.5 


7.3 


2.5 


9.5 


Physical conflicts 


















7.3 


among students 


7.0 


6.2 




7.3 


6.8 


12.2 


1.8 


^0 


Phvslcal abuse 














'O 




7.3 


of teachers 


1.7 


2.2 




1.5 


1.6 


1.9 


^0 


Verbal abuse 




















of teachers 


10.1 


13.8 




8.8 


10.0 


10.6 


9.7 


6.9 


20.9 








School poverty level^ 






School type 










High 




Low 










Problems 




poverty 




poverty 




Public 




Catholic 


Student tardiness 






15.9 




7.5 




9.4 




8.7 


Student absenteeism 






25.0 




10.0 




13.7 




8.9 


Cutting class 






7.1 




3.3 




4.4 




0.0 


Robt)or>' or theft 






3.4 




1.9 




2.3 




0.9 


Student possession 




















of weapons 






4.3 




0.9 




1.7 




0.9 


Vandalism of 




















school property 






10.0 




4.3 




5.5 




1.8 


Physical conflicts 


















1.1 


among students 






18.9 




4.4 




8.0 




Physica' abuse 




















of teachers 






6.3 




0.7 




1.5 




0.9 


Verbal abuse 




















of teachers 






21.4 




7.6 




11.3 




1.8 



^ Hispanics may be of any race. 

^ No eighth grade teacher respondent of this race/Gthniclty indicated that this was a "serious" problem in the school 
where they taught. 

^ High poverty schools. In this indicator, are defined as schools u^ which 50 percent or more of the students receive a 
free or reduced price lunch. In low poverty schools, less than 50 percent receive a free or reduced price lunch. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nat onal Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, base 
year survey, 1987-1988; unpublished tabulaiions. 
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Table 1 :23-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :23-1 



Race/ethnicity 







Sex 










American 












Asian/ 


ProDlem 


Total 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black Hispanic^ Pacific Is. 


Indian 


Student tardiness 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


1.0 


1.0 1.1 


2.2 


Student absenteeism 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


1.0 


1.0 1.1 


2.1 


Cutting class 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


1.1 


1.3 1.4 


2.4 


Robbery or theft 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.9 


0.9 1.2 


2.2 


Student possession 
















of weapons 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


0.8 1.1 


2.2 


Vandalism of 
















school DroDertv 


0.4 


0.5 


0 4 




1.0 


0.9 1.6 


Z.O 


Physical conflicts 
















among students 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.0 


0.9 1.2 


2.7 


Physical abuse 
















of teachers 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.6 


0.7 1.0 


1.7 


Verbal abuse 
















of teachers 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.8 


0.7 1.1 


2.0 




School poverty level^ 






School type 






High 


Low 








Inde- 


Other 


Problems 


poverty 


poverty 




Public 


Catholic 


pendent 


private 


Student tardiness 


1.2 


0.3 




0.4 


0.7 


0.6 


1.1 


Student absenteeism 


1.2 


0.3 




0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


Cutting class 


1.5 


0.4 




0.5 


0.5 


1.2 


0.7 


Robbery or theft 


1.0 


0.3 




0.3 


0.7 


1.7 


1.4 


Student possession 
















of weapons 


1.0 


0.3 




0.3 


0.6 


1.1 


0.9 


Vandalism of 
















school property 


1.1 


0.4 




0.4 


0.7 


1.8 


0.9 


Physical conflicts 
















among students 


1.0 


0.4 




0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


Physical abuse 














of teachers 


0.7 


0.3 




0.2 


0.6 


1.2 


1.0 


Verbal abuse 














of teachers 


0.8 


0.3 




0.3 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 



' Hispanics may be of any race. 

' High poverty schools, in this Indicator, are defined as schools in which 50 percent or more of the students receive a 
free or reduced price lunch. In low poverty schools, less than 50 percent receive a free or reduced price lunch. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988, base year survey, 1988; unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :23-4 Standar d errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :23-2 

Race/elhnicily 



Asian/ American 



Problen 


Total 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Hispanic^ 


Pacific Is. 


Indian 


oiUvi^ni idruinoss 


1 0 


2.2 


1.0 


1.0 


4.0 


10,2 


9.3 


7.1 


OlUQ6ni aDSonioDlSMi 


1 n 


2 0 


1 1 
1 • 1 


1 0 


4 8 


10.0 


17.8 


7.3 


ouuing Class 


U.D 


1 T 


n ft 

\j,o 


0 7 


2.3 


1.0 


1.8 


6.9 


nODDGry or in6Ti 


n A 




0 A 


03 

w«w 


2.1 


7.2 


1.8 


6.7 


Student possession 


















of weapons 


0.3 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


^0 


^0 


6.7 


Vandalism of 


















school property 


0.7 


1.4 


0.7 


0.8 


3.8 


3.9 


1.8 


3.9 


Physical conflicts 
















6.7 


among students 


0.8 


1.4 


1.1 


1.0 


4.3 


1.2 


^0 


Physical abuse 


















of teachers 


0.4 


0.9 


0.5 


0.4 


1.4 


^0 


^0 


6.7 


Verbal abuse 


















of teachers 


0.8 


22 


0.9 


0.9 


3.7 


4,7 


6.9 


7,2 



School poverty leveP School type 





High 


Low 






Problems 


poverty 


poverty 


Public 


Catholic 


Student tardiness 


3.8 


0.9 


1.1 


4.9 


Student absenteeism 


3.3 


1.0 


1.3 


4.8 


Cutting class 


3.0 


0.5 


0.8 




Robbery or theft 


1.1 


0.5 


0.5 


0.9 


Student possession 










of weapons 


1.9 


0.2 


0.4 


0.9 


Vandalism of 










school property 


2.9 


0.7 


0.9 


1.3 


Physical conflicts 










among students 


4.0 


0.6 


1.0 


0.9 


Physical abuse 










of teachers 


2.0 


0.3 


0.5 


0.9 


Verbal abuse 










of teachers 


3.4 


0.7 


1.0 


1.2 



— Too few responses in this category of the question for an accurate estimate of a standard error, 
^ Hispanics may be of any race. 

^ No eighth grade teacner respondent of this race/ethnicity indicated that this was a "serious" problem in the school 
where they taught. 

^ High poverty schools, in this indicator, are defined as schools in which 50 percent or more of the students receive a 
free or reduced price li'nch. In low poverty schools, less than 50 percent receive a free or reduced price lunch. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, base 
year survey, 1987-1988; unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :24-1 Public pe<ceptlons of problems in public schools, by selected groups: 1990 



Problem 



National 
totals 



No 
children 
in school 



Public 
school 
parents 



Nonpublic 
school 
parents 



Use ol drugs 

Lacl< of discipline 

Lacl< ol proper linancial 
support 

Poor curriculum/ poor 
standards 

Large schools/ 
overcrowding 

Difficulty getting good 
teachers 

Pupils' lack of intetost/ 
truancy 

Low teacher pay 

Crinne/vandalism 

Integration/busing 

Parents' lack of interest 

Drinking/alcoholism 

Teachers' lack of interest 

Moral standards 

Lack of respect for 
teachers/other students 

Lack ol needed teachers 

Lack of family structure 

Lack of proper facilities 



Percent of respondents who think item is tk problem 



38 
19 

13 

e 

7 

7 

6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 

3 
3 
3 
2 



40 
19 

18 



7 
5 
7 
5 
5 
4 
3 
4 

3 
3 
3 
1 



34 
17 

17 



10 

10 

3 
6 
4 
4 
3 
4 
5 
2 

3 
3 
3 
2 



39 
25 

21 



16 

10 

3 
8 
1 
6 
3 
3 
5 
1 

4 
1 
2 
4 
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Table 1 :24-1 Public perceptions of problems in public schools, by selected groups: 
1990— Continued 



Problem 



National 
totals 



No 
children 
in school 



Public 
school 
parents 



Nonpublic 
school 
parents 



Parents' Involvement in 
school activities 

Mismanagement of funds/ 
programs 

Problems with 
administration 

Communication problems 

Fighting 

Lack of after-school 
programs 

Transportation 

Taxes are too high 

Too much emphasis on 
sports 

School board politics 

Non-English-speal<ing 
students 

Peer pressure 

There are no problems 

Miscellaneous 

Don't l<now 



2 
2 
2 



5 

6 



Percent of respondents who think this Is a problem 
2 2 

1 2 



2 
2 
2 



4 

7 



3 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 

1 
2 

(*) 
(•) 
2 



3 
2 
(•) 

2 
2 
1 

(*) 
(•) 

(*) 
(•) 
3 
6 
5 



* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

NOTE; Figures add to more than 100 percent because of multiple answers. The standard error of estimated 
percentages between 30 and 70 percent is a maximum of 2 percentage points. For estimated percentages less than 30 
and greater than 70, the standard errors are smaller. 

SOURCE: The 22nd Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools," Phi Delta Kappan, 
September 1990. 
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Table 1 :25-1 National index of public school revenues per pupil, by enrollment in relation to 
per capita income: Selected school years ending 1940-1990 





l>iciUUMcil 
inHov 


Tntal 
loVollUUb 


rUDIIC 

uiemtyniaiy/ 
enroiimeni 

/tvtllll nrtc\ 

(Miiiiionsj 


\ oiai 
per pupil 
education 
revenues 


Total 
personal 
income' 
(Diiiions) 


Total 
population* 
(millions) 


Per capita 
personal 
income^ 


1940 


16.5 


$21.4 


25.4 


$845 


$669.5 


131.0 


$5,107 


1950 


15.5 


29.1 


25.1 


1,160 


1,113.4 


149.2 


7,460 


1955 


15.9 


41.1 


29.5 


1,390 


1,421.8 


162.4 


8,752 


1956 


16.6 


47.0 


30.7 


1,532 


1,523.9 


165.3 


9,216 


1957 


16.4 


49.9 


31.7 


1,572 


1,611.5 


168,3 


9,574 


1958 


17.8 


56.4 


33.0 


1,710 


1,648.5 


171.3 


9,622 


1959 


17.3 


5 v9 


34.1 


1,640 


1,651.2 


174,2 


9,480 


1960 


19.0 


65.9 


35.2 


1,872 


1,745.5 


177,1 


9,855 


1961 


18.6 


67.3 


36.3 


1,855 


1,798.0 


180,7 


9,948 


1962 


20.2 


76.2 


37.5 


2,034 


1,852.2 


183.7 


10,081 


1963 


19.9 


80.8 


38.7 


2,085 


1 ,950,8 


186,6 


10,454 


1964 


20.3 


87.3 


40.2 


2,172 


2,023.7 


189,3 


10,690 


1965 


19,9 


92.1 


41.4 


2,224 


2,139.8 


191,9 


11,147 


1966 


21.2 


104.6 


42.2 


2,481 


2,278.1 


194,3 


11,722 


1967 


20.7 


109.4 


43.0 


2.541 


2,410.7 


196,6 


12,260 


1966 


22.4 


124.2 


43.9 


2.829 


2,508.7 


198,8 


12,621 


1969 


22.0 


129.8 


44.9 


2,889 


2,642.0 


2008 


13,161 


1970 


23.2 


142.6 


45.6 


3,127 


2,738.1 


202,7 


13,505 


1971 


23.9 


149.1 


45.9 


3.249 


2,787.0 


205,1 


13,590 


1972 


25.2 


160.5 


46.1 


3,483 


2,869.8 


207,7 


13,817 


1973 


24.4 


162.1 


457 


3,543 


3,052.7 


209,9 


14,544 


1974 


24.7 


170.5 


45.4 


3,753 


3,225.7 


211,9 


15,219 


1975 


25.3 


169.9 


45.1 


3,772 


3,191.1 


213,9 


14,920 


1976 


26.1 


172.1 


44.8 


3,841 


3,173.6 


216.0 


14,694 


1977 


25.5 


172.1 


44.3 


3,883 


3,316.0 


218,1 


15,206 


1978 


25.6 


174.7 


43.6 


4,009 


3,448.4 


220.3 


15,653 


1979 


25.4 


175.4 


42.6 


4,123 


3,613.7 


222,6 


16,232 



223 
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Table 1 :25-1 National Index of public school revenues per pupil, by enrollment in relation to 
per capita income: Selected school years ending 1955-1990— Continued 



School 

year 

ending 


National 
Index 


Total 
education 
revenues^ 
(billions) 


Public 
elementary/ 
secondary 
enrollment 
(millions) 


Total 
per pupil 
education 
revenues^ 


Total 
personal 
income^ 
(billions) 


Total Per capita 
population^ personal 
(millions) income^ 


1980 




«p 1 1 


41 6 


$4 166 


$3,642.1 


225.1 $16,180 


1981 




1fi7 9 


40.9 


4,085 


3,563.2 


227.7 15,645 


1982 


25.1 


157.6 


40.0 


3,938 


3,605.3 


230.2 15,663 


1983 


25.9 


158.3 


39.6 


4,001 


3,597.9 


232.S 15.470 


1984 


26.6 


164.5 


39.3 


4,192 


3.705.0 


234.8 15.778 


1985 


26.7 


171.8 


39.2 


4,381 


3,889.7 


237.0 16.410 


1986 


27.2 


180.2 


39.4 


4,570 


4.017.6 


239.3 16,787 


1987 


27.3 


188.4 


398 


4.729 


4,182.6 


241.7 17.307 


1988 


27.5 


194.0 


40.0 


4,850 


4,310.1 


244.0 17,666 


1989 


28.8 


210.1 


40.2 


5,228 


4.473.4 


246.4 18,157 


1990^ 


28.5 


213.3 


40.5 


5,264 


4,596.4 


248.8 18,474 



' In constant 1990 dollars, based on the Current Price Index (CPI) for the year in which the school year began. 



^ Per pupil total education revenues, in constant 1990 dollars, are the ratio of total education revenues to public school 
enrollment, adjusted by the CPI for the year In which school year began. 

^ For the calendar year In which the school year began. In constant 1990 dollars, based on the CPI. 
^ For the calendar year in which the school year began. 

^ Revenues and enrollments are from the 1990 Ea.^/y Estimates: Key Statistics for Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Survey, 
various years, Early Estimates: Key Statistics for Public Elementary and Secondary Educations U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, State Personal Income: 1929-62, 19o4. Regional Economic Information 
System, August 1987; and National Education Association, annual Estimates of State Schnol Statistics, various years. 
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Table 1 :25-2 State indices of public school revenues per pupil, by enrollment in relation to 
per capita income: School years ending 1980 and 1989 









Total 


Public 




Total 












education 


elementary/ 


Per pupil 


personal 


Total 


Per capita 




State index 


revenues 


secondary 


education 


income 


population 


personal 


State 






(thousands) 


enrollment 


revenues 


^millions) 


/thniiQanHQ^ 




1980 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1988* 


1988* 


1988* 


Total 


25.7 


28.8 $191,210,312 


40,188,690 


$4,758 


$4,058,655 


245,783 


£16 lill 


Alabama 


19.9 


27.5 


2,552,053 


724,751 






H, 1 UO 


1 C.Ol H 


Alaska 


34.3 


42.2 


864,292 


106,481 


8,117 


10,094 


525 


19 227 


Arizona 


25.1 


30.0 


2,589,909 


574,890 


4,505 


52,234 


3,483 


14,997 


Arkansas 


18.4 


27.8 


1.473,751 


436,387 


3,377 


29,085 


2,396 


12,139 


California 


21.6 


25.4 


22,208,938 


4,618,120 


4,809 


535 721 




1 0,9 1 \J 


Colorado 


26.9 


26.9 


2,477,978 


560.081 


4,424 


54,356 


3,300 




Connecticut 


18.6 


29.2 


3,116,060 


460.637 


6,765 


74,956 


3 239 


23 1Q2 


Delaware 


27.1 


29.8 


500,642 


96,678 


5,178 


1l!457 


660 


17,359 


District of 
















Columbia 


20.2 


27.8 


521,094 


84,792 


6,146 


1 3,534 




22 n7fl 

CC, V f o 


Florida 


22.0 


29.5 


8,396,809 


1,720,930 


4,879 


203.768 


12,338 


1R S1S 


Georiga 


20,2 


27.7 


4,693,011 


1,107,994 


4,236 


96 860 


6,339 


1 3,cOU 


Hawaii 


19.3 


24.2 


682.202 


167.488 


4,073 


18,459 


1,096 


16,842 


Idaho 


20.6 


24.0 


651,165 


214,615 


3,034 


12.686 


1,003 


12,648 


Illinois 


20.5 


25.4 


8,023,607 


1,794,916 


4.470 


204.005 


1 1,613 


17 RR7 


Indiana 


18.8 


30.9 


4,372.707 


960,994 


4,550 


81,834 




14 791 
1 *♦, ^C 1 


Iowa 


24.5 


30.3 


2,072,991 


478,200 


4.335 


40,518 


2 830 


14 317 


Kansas 


24.7 


23.7 


1,920,927 


426.596 


4.503 


39!l61 


2,496 


15.690 


Kentucky 


18.4 


25.4 


2,071,522 


637,627 


3,249 


47.663 


3,726 


12,792 


Louisiana 


21 2 


29.0 


2,787,869 


785,683 


3.544 


53,93 '( 


4 407 


1 2 QQft 


Maine 


CC .V 


32.1 


1,027,134 


212,902 


4,824 


18,144 


1,206 


IS HAS 


Maryland 


24.2 


28.1 


3,804,336 


688,947 


5 522 


90,842 


4 126 


19,637 


Massachusetts 


31.0 


28.2 


4,847.275 


823,428 










Michigan 


25.4 


29.7 


7,700,991 


1. 582^785 


4,865 


151.446 


9.240 


16,390 


Minnesota 


27.7 


30.6 


3,665,226 


726.950 


5,042 


70,963 


4.308 


16,472 


Mississippi 


17.6 


25.9 


1.440,070 


503,326 


2.861 


28,970 


2,620 


11.057 


Missouri 


21.0 


27.8 


3.442,018 


806.639 


4.267 


78.807 


5,140 


15,332 


Montana 


28.2 


33.8 


662,104 


152,191 


4,350 


10.361 


805 


12.871 


Nebraska 


23.5 


30.9 


1,214,451 


269,434 


4,507 


23.358 


1,603 


14,571 


Nevada 


18.2 


24.0 


757,861 


176,474 


4,294 


18,822 


1,054 


17,858 


New 












Hampshire 


14.7 


24.4 


803.925 


169.413 


4,745 


21,069 


1,085 


19.418 
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Table 1 :25-2 State indices of public school revenues per pupil, by enrollment in relation to 
per capita income: School years er Jing 1980 and 198&— Continued ^ 



state 







Total 


Public 




Total 




Per capita 






education 


elementary/ 


Per pupil 


personal 


Total 


state index 


fcx\tcxnt IOC 

lt7Vt7IILJt70 


QArtnnHarx/ 
owV/vi luoii y 


education 


income 


population 


personal 






^lilUUbclllUo/ 


onrnlliTifint 

C^l II VII 1 1 Iw 1 II 


revenues 


(millions) 


(thousands) 


income 


1980 


1989 


1QAQ 


1989 


1989 


1988* 


1988* 


1988* 


29.1 


33.2 


$7,992,886 


1,080,871 


$7,395 


$171,835 


7,718 


$22,264 


25.2 


31.5 


1,142,068 


292,425 


3,906 


18,723 


1,510 


12,399 


30.5 


37.1 


1 S 7Rd PSR 


2 573 715 


7,291 


352,137 


17.909 


19,663 


207 


27.7 


4,279,584 


1,083.156 


3,951 


92,429 


6,489 


14,244 


24.4 


31.8 


466,586 


118,809 


3,927 


8,234 


667 


12,345 


22.1 


30.0 


8,222,796 


1,778,544 


4,623 


167,606 


10,865 


15,426 


21.9 


27.6 


2,127,862 


580,426 


3,666 


43,030 


3,234 


13,306 


25.9 


33.9 




461,752 


5,015 


40,991 


2,768 


14,809 


26.2 


34.2 


9,154,167 


1,659,714 


5,516 


193,599 


11,998 


16,136 


25.1 


33.4 


753,042 


133,585 


5,637 


16,758 


993 


16,876 


18.8 


30.9 


2,453,008 


615,774 


3,984 


44,717 


3,465 


12|905 


21.5 


29.3 


468,658 


126,910 


3,693 


8,993 


714 


12.595 


16.8 


23.9 


2,731,861 


821,580 


3,325 


68,050 


4.898 


4 O Q AO 
1 J,090 


20.4 


27.1 


13,110.312 


3,283,707 


3,993 


248,349 


16,834 


14,753 


24.2 


22.8 


1,203,017 


431,119 


2,790 


20,674 


1,691 


12,226 


26.1 


35.6 


507,918 


93,381 


5,439 


8,521 


558 


15,271 


21 .0 


26.6 


4,636,663 


982,393 


4,720 


106,510 


6,013 


17,713 


25.8 


29.2 


3,775,985 


790,918 


4,774 


76,131 


4,652 


16,365 


23.3 


33.2 


1,290.156 


335,912 


3,841 


21,719 


1,876 


11,577 


25.6 


32.8 


3,904,897 


774,857 


5,040 


74,302 


4,832 


15,377 


25.7 


42.2 


566,196 


97,793 


5,790 


6,579 


480 


13,706 



New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



• The figures shown are for calendar year 1988. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. 1990 
(based on Common Core of Data Surveys, various years); U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, Survey of Current Business, various years. 
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Table 1:25-3 School revenues as a percentage of GNP, and revenue sources for public 
elementary and secondary schools: Selected school years ending 1920-1989 



School 


School revenues 




Sources 




year 


as a percent of 








ending 


the GNP 


Local* 


State 


Federal 


1920 






Percent of total 






83.2 


16.5 


u.o 


1930 




82.7 


16.9 


0.4 


1940 




68.0 


30.3 


1 A 

1 .0 


1950 




57.3 


39.8 


> Q 


1960 




56.5 


39.1 




1970 


4.1 


52.1 


39.9 




1971 


4.2 


52.5 


39.1 


ft d 


1972 


4.3 


52.8 


38.3 


A Q 


1973 


4.1 


51.3 


40.0 


ft 7 


1974 


4.1 


50.1 


41.4 


o»%j 


1975 


4.2 


48.8 


42.2 


Q n 

A C- 


1976 


4.2 


46.5 


44.6 


1977 


4.0 


47.8 


43.4 


A A 
o.o 


1978 


3.9 


47.6 


43.0 


Q d 


1979 


3.7 


44.6 


45.6 


Q A 


1980 


3.7 


43.4 


46.8 


9.8 


1981 


3.7 


43.4 


47.4 


9.2 


1982 


3.5 


45.0 


47.6 


7.4 


1983 


3.6 


45.0 


47.9 


7.1 


1984 


3.5 


45.4 


47.8 


6.8 


1985 


3.5 


44.4 


48.9 


6.6 


1986 


3.6 


43.9 


49.4 


6.7 


1987 


3.6 


43.9 


49.8 


6.4 


1988 


3.6 


44.1 


49.5 


6.3 


1989 


3.6 


46.1 


47.7 


6.2 



— Not available. 



^ Includes intermediate source. 

NOTE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. Some figures revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1990 
(based on Common Core of Data survey and its predecessors). 
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Table 1 :25-4 Total and current expenditure per pupil, by enrollment in public elementary and 
se condary schools: Selected school years ending 1950-1990 

School Total Current 

vear expenditure expenditure 

ending per pupil' P"P"' 

$1,268 $1,026 

1.360 1.063 

1.508 1.1*1 

1.712 1.301 



1950 
1952 
1954 
1956 
1958 
1960 
1962 
1964 
1966 
1968 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 



1.857 1.*16 

1.947 1.549 

2.098 1.700 

2.192 1.804 

2.473 2.033 

2.798 2.339 

3,022 2.581 

3.174 2.755 

3.267 2.865 

3.389 3.016 

3.467 3.068 

3.574 3.158 

3.666 3.247 

3.706 3.342 

3.832 3.481 

3.851 3.520 

3.835 3.498 

3.812 3.463 

3,831 3.482 

3.956 3.616 

4.138 3.745 

4,285 3.952 

4.493 4.148 

4.730 4.303 

4,S.'?4 4,410 

4.695 4,466 

4,929 4,554 



In constant 1 990 dollars. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of State School Systems; 
various years; Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education, Common Core of Data 
survey, various years; and unpublished tabulations. 
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Supplemental note 1:25 Calculation of national index of public iiichool revenues 



Total per pupil education revenues are the ratio of total public school education 
revenues to public school enrollment. Per capita income is the ratio of total personal 
income to total population. The index can be expressed algebraically, therefore, as 
a function of 4 variables: 



National index - T-pto/ Per pupil education revenues ^ 

Per capita income 



OR 

National Index - education revenues I Public school enrollment ^ 

Total personal income I Total population 



Total education revenues and personal income are in constant 1990 dollars. Total 
education revenues are adjusted by the Current Price Index (CP!) for the year in 
which school year began. Per pupil education revenues are the ratio of total 
education revenues to public school enrollment. Total personal income and total 
population are for the calendar year in which the school year began. Revenues and 
enrollments for 1989-90 are from Early Estimates: Key Statistics for Public 
Elementary and Secondary Education. 
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Table 1 :26-1 Current public expenditures for education in fiscal year 1987 U.S. dollars, by 
country: School year b eginning fall 1986 

Current public education expenditures 



Enrollment 
grades 

Country (thousands) 


Total 

As percent 
(millions)^ of GDP^ 


Per pupil 

As percent of 
($)^ GDP^/capita 


GDP^ 
(billions) 


Population 
(millions) 


Larger countries 














241.6 


United States 


45.205 


$146,321 


3.50 


$3,238 


18.7 


4,181.7 


Jaoan^ 


23,936 


45,566 


3.04 


1.904 


15.4 


1,500,1 


121.5 


West Germany 


10.751 


20,856 


2.69 


1.941 


15.3 


775.7 


61.1 


United Kingdom 


9,359 


23,407 


3.54 


2.502 


21.5 


662.1 


56.8 


France 


: 2,048 


25,106 


370 


2.084 


17.0 


678.2 


55.4 


Italy 


10,513 


19,087 


2.91 


1.816 


15.8 


656.2 


57.2 


Canada 


4,938 


16,962 


4.14 


3,436 


21.3 


410.2 


25.4 


Spain^ 


9.182 


6.901 


2.23 


752 


9.4 


309.6 


38.7 


Turkey 


9,896 


2,327 


1.17 


235 


6.1 


199.5 


51.7 


Other countries 














lo.O 


Australia 


2,976 


6,056 


2.97 


2.034 


15.9 


OA A 4 

204.1 


Austria 


1,181 


3,172 


3.77 


2.686 


24.2 


84.3 


7.6 


Belgium 


1,921 


4,361 


3.95 


2.271 


20.3 


1 10.5 




Denmark 


937 


2.8(36 


4.32 


3,060 


23.5 


66.4 


5.1 


Finland 


891 


2.320 


3.95 


2.605 


21.7 


58.7 


4.9 


Ireland 


906 


1,090 


4.36 


1,202 


16.9 


25.0 


3.5 


Luxembourg® 


54 


157 


3.04 


3,041 


22.6 


5.4 


0.4 


Netherlands 


3,241 


5.910 


3.43 


1,824 


15.5 


172,1 


14.6 


New Zealand 


731 


1.042 


3.02 


1.426 


13.7 


34.5 


3.3 


Norway 


809 


2.674 


4.32 


3.307 


22.4 


61.9 


4.2 


Portugal 


2,031 


1.643 


2.89 


810 


13.8 


56.8 


9.7 


Sweden 


1,484 


4.887 


4.39 


3.293 


24.8 


111.4 


8.4 


Switzerland 


903 


3.468 


3.49 


3.844 


25.5 


99.3 


6.6 



^ For the United States, enrollment includes nursery school enrollment in regular elementary schools. For other 
countries, enrollment includes enrollment in education preceding the first level, first level, and second level. See 
supplemental note 1 :26 for a definition of these levels. 

^ Purchasing power parity indices were used to convert other currencies to U,S. dollars. 
^ Gross Domestic Product is Gross National Product less net property income from abroad. 
^ Includes both public and private expenditures. See supplemental note 1 :26 for further discussion. 
^ Distribution of expenditure by level for 1979; total current expenditure and enrollment for 1986. 
'Data for 1987. 

NOTE: Public current expenditures for second level may include expenditures for vocational, teacher training and 
general education. See supplemental note 1:26 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: Unesco Statistical Yeattx)ok, 1990 and 1989 editions, tables 3.4. 3.7, 4.3; Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. National Accounts. Volume I Main Aggregates: 1965-1988: U.S. Department of 
Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1990, tables 2 and 153. 
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Supplemental note 1:26 International comparisons of expenditures for elementary and 

secondary education 

Per pupil expenditures are calculated as current public expenditures divided by 
enrollment in both public and private schools. This is a measure of average public 
investment per student in the school system. It is not a meas»',re of total resources 
a student receives which would include private expenditures. Unesco's Statistical 
Yearbook, our source for expenditure data, reports public expenditures only. Japan 
is an exception which we discuss below. 

The International StandarrJ Classification of Education (ISCED) was designed as an 
Instrument for presenting statistics of education internationally. Many countries 
report education statistics to Unesco and the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) using the ISCED. In this classification system, education 
Is divided into several levels. The following are summary definitions: 

Education preceding the first level, where it Is provided, usually begins at age 
3, 4, or 5 (sometimes earlier) and lasts from 1 to 3 years. For the United States, 
this would primarily be nursery schools. 

Education at the first level usually begins at age 5, 6, or 7, and lasts for about 
5 or 6 years. For the United States this would start with kindergarten and finish 
with grade 6. No attempt Is made to remove a small number of nursery school 
students in regular elementary schools from the enrollment figure for grades K-6 
in the United States. 

Education at the second level, first stage, begins at about age 1 1 or 1 2 and lasts 
for about 3 years. Education at the second level, second stage, begins at about 
age 14 or 15 and lasts for about 3 years. For the United States second level 
would start with grade 7 and finish with grade 12. 

Calculating public expenditures per student requires that expenditures In the 
currencies of other countries be converted to U.S. dollars to facilitate comparison 
with expenditures in the United States. There are, at least, two methods for doing 
so: (1) purchasing power parity (PPP) Indices and (2) market exchange rates. PPP 
Indices for Gross Domestic Product (GDP) have been used in this indicator.' The 



'PPP indices for other aggregate-! such as private consumption expenditures are available. See Barro, 
Stephen M.. "International Comparisons of Education Spending: Some Conceptual and Methodological 
Issues," SMB Economic Research, Inc., April 1990, for a discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of 
using various indices. 
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market exchange rate is the rate at which an Individual can exchange the currencies 
of two countries. It Is determined by confidence in the government, the monetary 
system, and the economy of the two countries and by the relative demands for 
commodities the two countries trade with each other. Market exchange rates can 
be volatile. PPP Indices are calculated by comparing the cost of a fixed market 
basket of goods In each country. Changes over time in the PPP index are 
determined by the rates of inflation In each country. The PPP Index Is not volatile.^ 

The countries chosen for comparison In the Indicator are the "larger" countries, 
based on GDP, population, and school enrollment, for which data are available 
(supplementary table 1:26-1). 

The source of expenditure and enrollment data for countries other than the U.S. is 
the Unesco Statistical Yearbook, 1990 and 1989 editions. It reports public current 
expenditures for all levels of education and then allocates these expenditures to 
each level. This indicator includes public expenditures for the pre-first, first, and 
second levels; excluded are expenditures for third level (postsecondary education), 
"other," and "not distributed." In some countries the "other" and "not distributed" 
categories are quite large, ranging from a low of 8 percent for the total of the two 
categories in the United Kingdom to a high of 25 percent in Italy. It is likely that 
some portion of these expenditures should be included, if It were possible to Identify 
those pertaining to elementary and secondary education. 



Distribution of current expenditures for education, 
by level of education and country: School year beginning 1986 

Level of education 





Pre-first, first, 




Other and not 


Country 


and second 


Third 


distributed 


United States 


75.8 


24 2 


0.0 


Japan^ 


62.9 


21. V 


15.4 


West Germany 


66.7 


21.0 


12.3 


United Kingdom 


73.3 


19.3 


7.5 


France 


70.2 


12.5 


17.3 


Canada 


61.7 


288 


9.6 


Italy 


64.4 


10.3 


25.3 


Spain^ 


81.7 


14.0 


4.3 


Turkey 


65.3 


25.3 


9.4 



^ Includes both public and private expenditures. 
^ Data for 1979. 

SOURCE: Unesco Statistical VearbooK 1990 and 1989 editions, table 4.3. 



^For a further argument against using market exchange rates see Rasel, Edith M. and Lawrence Mishel, 
"Shortchanging Education." Economic Policy Institute, January 1990. 
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Data for Japan reported in Unesco's Statistical Yearbooii includes current education 
expenditures from both public and private sources. Based on figures reported in 
Japan's Statistical Abstract of Education, Science, and Culture (1990 and 1988 
editions) an estimated 12 percent of Japan's education expenditure for grades K 
through 12 is by private schools and institutions. Based on a comparison of these 
two sources, it appears that a part of the expenditures reported in Unesco's 
Statistical Yearbook but not distributed by level includes special education and 
colleges of technology. Thus, there are sources of over- and understatement of 
Japan's public education spenoing at the pre-first through second levels. 
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Table 1 :27-1 Estimated annual salary (In 1990 constant dollars) of teachers in public 

elementary and secondary schools, and percent increase since 1960: School 



years ending 1960 to 1990 


School 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 


year 


All 


change 


Elementary 


change 


Secondary 


change 


ending 


teachers 


since 1960 


teachers 


since 1960 


teachers 


since 1960 


1960 


$21 ,603 




*OA QOC 




d^QO A 1 Q 




1962 


23,852 


10.4 


OQ aQK 


in Q 


OA Q77 


Q 


1964 




1 /.{) 


OA AdQ 


1 f .0 


All 
4.0, 41 1 


1 0.f 


1966 


26,421 


oo o 

22.3 


oc Coo 


oo Q 


07 ^Af\ 
c. t , 040 


9n 7 


1968 


28,375 


31 .3 


07 CC>I 


QO Q 


OQ Ar\A 


OR Q 


1970 


29,o86 


Of A 


OQ Avid 


QQ ft 


QH («QQ 


QA 1 
04.^ 


1971 


OA OOO 

30,330 


Ar\ A 
40.4 


OA COi 


y| 1 Q 


Q1 Q1 1 


Q7 O 


1972 


o»0.660 


41 .9 




40.U 


Q1 f^QH 


QR Q 


1973 


OA on~T 

30,897 


AO A 

4d.O 


OA AyiQ 


AA Q 
44. 0 


Q1 QOR 


QQ R 


1974 


OA AAA 


QQ A 


OA OAC 


iin 7 


QA QQC 


QC; A 
00.** 


1975 


OA 04 A 


oc o 


OQ >I>IA 


OO.O 


QO on 
O J, ' 


QO A 


1976 


OA Coo 

29,536 


36.7 


OQ 7QC 


QQ O 


OA QOC 


QO Q 


1977 


oo 




OQ 77A 


QQ O 


Qn («i Q 
0U,01 0 


QQ 7 
00. f 


1978 


OA ACC% 


QC A 

Ob .4 


OQ 7QC 


QQ n 
OO.J 


OA QAQ 


QO R 


1979 


oo coo 


oo 4 


07 oco 


QQ Q 
OO.O 


OQ Q01 


OR 


1980 




OQ Q 


^o,u^ 1 




07 




1981 


26,479 


22.6 


25,857 


24.2 


27,226 


19.3 


1982 


26,625 


23.2 


26,043 


25.1 


27.358 


19.9 


1983 


27,41 1 


26.9 


26,791 


28.6 


28,200 


23.6 


1984 


27,998 


29.6 


27,409 


31.6 


28,810 


26.3 


1985 


28,999 


34.2 


28,493 


36.8 


29,736 


30.3 


1986 


30,098 


39.3 


29,468 


41.5 


3C,901 


35.4 


1987 


31,048 


43.7 


30.375 


45.9 


31,895 


39.8 


1988 


31,448 


45.6 


30.851 


48.1 


32,329 


41.7 


1989 


31,694 


46.7 


31.115 


49.4 


32.411 


42.0 


1990 


32,249 


49.3 


31.417 


50.9 


32,740 


43.5 



— Not applicable. 

NOTE: Data have been revised from previously publishej figures. 



SOURCE. National Education Association, Estinfiates of School Statistics, 1987-88, and unpublished data. (Latest 
edition 1989-90. Copyright 1990 by the National Education Association. All rights reserved.) 
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Table 1 :28-1 Selected characteristics of teachers and school administrators: 1987-1988 



Teachers Administrators 





Public 


Percent 


Private 


Percent 


Public 


Percent 


Private 


Percent 


V/riaraciensiic 


school 


of total 


school 


of total 


school 


of total 


school 


of total 


Total 


2,323,204 


100.0 


307 131 


100 0 


77 flon 






ino o 


Sex 


















Male 


681.161 


29,3 


66,785 


21.7 


58,585 


75,2 


12,131 


47.8 


Fertile 


1,631 168 


70.2 


239,975 


78.1 


19.118 


24.5 


13,243 


52.1 


Not reported 


1u,875 




370 


0 1 










Race 


















American Indian/ 


















Alaskan native 


24,670 


1.1 


2.827 


0.9 


821 


1.1 


— 


— 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


21,307 


0.9 


3,987 


1 3 




0 R 
U.O 






Black 


190,018 


8.2 


7,165 


2.3 




R 


771 


^ 0 


White 


2,050,400 


88.3 


288,432 


93.9 


69 048 


RR R 


94 0*^6 


Q4 7 


Not reported 


36,810 


1.6 


4,719 


1.5 




1 .1 






Ethnic origin 


















Hispanic* 


67,084 


2.9 


8.569 








coo 


o c 


Non-Hispanic 


2,207,746 


95.0 


292 566 




71 24*^ 


Q4 0 


04 1 R7 
c,**t 1 Of 




Not reported 


48,374 


2.1 


5,995 


2.0 


? 162 


9 R 


R04 


0 4 


Age 


















Under 40 


1,124,105 


48.4 


170,130 


55.4 


14.430 


18,5 


7,608 


30.0 


40 to 49 


752,301 


32.4 


83,021 


27.0 


34,163 


43.9 


9.849 


38.8 


50 or more 


416,857 


17.9 


49.378 


16.1 


28,827 


37.0 


7.682 


30.2 


Not reported 


29,941 


1.3 


4,601 


1.5 


469 


0.6 






Region 


















Northeast 


495.704 


21.3 


89,056 


29.0 


13,854 


17.8 


6.299 


24.8 


Midwest 


610,779 


26.3 


81.194 


26.4 


22,465 


28.8 


7,644 


30.1 


South 


818.588 


35.2 


90.588 


29.5 


25,890 


33.2 


6,995 


27.5 


West 


398,133 


17,1 


46,292 


15.1 


15,680 


20.1 


4,463 


17.6 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



' Hispanics may be of any race. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or missing values in cells with too few sample cases, or item 
nonresponso. Cell entries may be underestimates due to item nonresponse. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey. 
Selected Characteristics of Public and Private School Administrators (Principals): 1987-88, 1990; Selected 
Characteristics of Public and Private School Teachers, 1987-88, 1990. 
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Table 1 :28-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in tabie 1:28-1 



Teachers Administrators 







Percent 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 


unaraciBrtsiics 


Piihlin 


nf tntal 


Private 


of total 


Public 


of total 


Private 


of total 


Total 


13,182 





8,531 


— 


292 




708 




Sex 














554 


4 A 

1 .4 


Male 


6,787 


0.22 


3,263 


0.86 


457 


0.52 


Feniale 


10,261 


0.23 


7,160 


0.86 


407 


0.52 


447 


1.4 


Not reported 








— 


— 


— 




— 


Race 


















American Indian, Alaskan 


















native 


1,191 


0.05 


392 


0.12 


118 


1.06 


46 


0.18 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


1,020 


0.04 


800 


0.25 


59 


0.08 


78 


0.31 


Black 


4.610 


0.19 


781 


0.26 


230 


0.31 


133 


0.54 


White 


13.060 


0.22 


8.204 


0.41 


398 


0.32 


706 


0.60 


Not reported 


— 


— 


— • 


— 







~~' 




Ethnic orioin 


















Hispanic* 


2,618 


0.11 


1,127 


0.36 


143 


0.19 


166 


0.66 


Non-Hispanic 


12,804 


0.15 


8,052 


0.39 


287 


0.19 


666 


0.66 


Not reported 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 








Age 
















0.24 


unoer 4U 




n OA 


3 086 


0.80 


361 


0.45 


444 


40 to 49 


7,375 


0.25 


3,387 


0.77 


327 


0.47 


366 


1.15 


50 or more 


5,486 


0.21 


3,036 


0.72 


332 


0.43 


261 


0.78 


Not reported 


















Region 














378 


1.37 


Northeast 


5,566 


0.19 


3,578 


1.05 


124 


0.14 


Midwest 


6,548 


0.22 


3,103 


1.03 


163 


0.16 


350 


1.20 


South 


5,891 


0.19 


6,403 


1.52 


145 


0.19 


All 


1.53 


West 


4,489 


0.18 


2,456 


0.73 


157 


0.18 


264 


1.05 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



* Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, 
1987-88. 
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Table 1 :29-1 Teacher attrition status and destination of job leavers, by sector and urbanicity: 
Fall 1986 to fall 1987 







Public schools 




Private schools 








Rural/ 






Rural/ 






Attrition status 




small 


Sub- 




small 


Sub- 




and destination 


Total 


city 


urban 


Urban Total 


city 


urban 


Urban 


Number of teachers 


2,181,370 


1,071,826 


473,100 


636,444 320,171 


96,070 


82,780 


141,321 










Attrition status (percent) 








Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Job stayer^: 


91.0 


91.3 


91.3 


90.4 82.9 


81.9 


85.0 


82.4 


Job leavers 


9.0 


8.7 


8.7 


9.6 17.1 


18.1 


15.0 


17.6 


Teaching elsewhere 


5.2 


5.1 


4.8 


5.6 9.0 


9.3 


8.3 


9.3 


Left profession 


3.8 


3.6 


3.9 


4.0 8.0 


8.8 


6.7 


8.3 








Destination of job leavers (percent) 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Teaching elsewhere 


57.7 


58.3 


54.9 


58.7 52.9 


51.5 


55.4 


52.7 


Left profession 


42.3 


41.7 


45.1 


41.3 47.1 


48.5 


44.6 


47.3 



NOTE: The destinations of job leavers with unknown destination were imputed based on the distribution of those with 
known destinations. For example, if 60 percent of job leavers with known destination were teaching elsewhere, then 60 
percent of job leavers with unknown destination were allocated to the "teaching elsewhere" category. Only 0.5 percent 
of public school teachers and 1 .2 percent of private school teachers had unknown destinations. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing 
Survey. 
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Table 1:29-2 Destination of teachers leaving profession, by sector and urbanicity: Fall 1986 
and fall 1987 



Attrition status 
and destination 



Total 

Worthing at nonteaching job 
Retired, disabled, deceased 

Retired 

Disabled 

Deceased 

Homemaking and/or child rearing 
Other 

Attending college 

Unemployed 

On leave of absence 

Other known status 



Public schools 



Private schools 





Rural/ 








Rural/ 








small 


Sub- 






smat' 


Sub- 




Total 


city 


urban 


Urban 


Total 


city 


urban 


Urban 








Percent 








100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 nn n 

1 uu.u 


1 uu.u 


100 0 


18.7 


21.4 


14.2 


17.6 


37.1 


40.3 


33.8 


36.3 


41.6 


38.7 


44.8 


43.8 


8.9 


7.4 


9.8 


9.6 


38.3 


35.9 


40.3 


40.4 


73 


6.0 


8.2 


7.9 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.1 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


0.7 


2.2 


1.6 


3.3 


2.3 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


1.0 


13.2 


14.0 


15.5 


10.4 


26.9 


26.8 


31.0 


24.9 


26.5 


25.8 


25.5 


28.1 


27.2 


25.5 


25.4 


29.2 


7.4 


7.5 


5.4 


8.8 


14.3 


12.6 


13.8 


15.9 


4.3 


6,0 


3.6 


2.2 


6.0 


5.8 


5.4 


6.3 


10.2 


8.2 


10.7 


13.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.9 


3.7 


4.5 


4.1 


5.8 


4.1 


3.9 


5.1 


3.3 


3.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing 
Survey. 
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Table 1 :29-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for indicator 1 :29 



Public schools Private schools 







Rural/ 


Rural/ 






Attrition status 




small 


Sub- small 


Sub- 




and destination 


Total 


city 


urban Urban Total city 


urban 


Urban 








Attrition rate, by destination (percent) 






Total 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 0.3 0.3 0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


Teaching elsewhere 


0.8 


0.1 


0.2 0.2 0.3 0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


Left profession 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 0.1 0.3 0.7 


0.3 


0.4 






Destination of those leaving profession: Percentage distribution 




Working at nonteaching job 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 1.1 2.1 3.2 


3.1 


3.2 


Retired, disabled, deceased 


0.8 


1.2 


2.0 1.9 0.8 1.1 


2.2 


1.3 


Homemaking and/or child rearing 


0.6 


0.8 


1.2 1.0 1.4 2.5 


3.0 


2.2 


Other 


0.7 


1.1 


1.2 1.6 1.8 3.1 


2.6 


2.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1 987^-88 Schools and Staffing 
Survey. 
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Table 1 :29-4 Standard errors for estimated numbers and percentages in table 1 :29-1 



Attrition status 
and destination 



Total 



Public schools 



Rural/ 
small 
city 



Sub- 
urban Urban 



Total 



Private schools 



Rural/ 
small 
city 



Sub- 
urban 



Urban 



Number of teachers 



Job stayers 

Job leavers 
Teaching elsewhere 
Left profession 



Teaching elsewhere 
Left profession 



8,563 10,371 10,364 8,922 6,669 4.119 5,257 5,687 
Attrition status (percent) 



0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


0.8 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.3 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 



0.5 
0.5 



Destination of job leavers (percent) 



0.8 

0.8 



1.4 
1.5 



1.1 
0.9 



1.2 
1.3 



2.6 
3.0 



2.4 
2.3 



2.0 
2.0 



NOTE: The destinations of job leavers with unknown destination were imputed based on the distribution of those with 
known destinations. For example, if 60 percent of job leavers with known destination were teaching elsewhere, then 60 
percent of job leavers with unknown destination were allocated to the "teaching elsewhere" category. Only 0.5 percent 
of public school teachers and 1.2 percent of private school teachers had unknown destinations. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing 
Survey. 
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Table 1 :29-5 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :29-2 







Public schools 






Private schools 








Rural/ 








Rural/ 






Attrition status 




small 


Sub- 






i:mall 


Sub- 




and dsstination 


Tntal 


city 


urban 


1 IrKan 


Tntal 


city 


urban 


Urban 


Working at nonteaching job 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


2.1 


3.2 


3.1 


3.2 


Retired, disabled, deceased 


0.8 


1.2 


2.0 


1.9 


0.8 


1.1 


2.2 


1.3 


Retired 

1 iw III wVJ 


0 9 


1.2 


2.1 


1 Q 


n 7 


1.0 


2.0 


1 ,ei 


Disabled 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


Deceased 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Homemaking and/or chiiu rearing 


0.6 


0.8 


1.2 


1.0 


1.4 


2.5 


3.0 


2.2 


Other 


0.7 


1.1 


1.2 


1.6 


1.8 


3.1 


2.6 


2.9 


Attending college 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.1 


1.4 


2.7 


2.0 


2.3 


Unemployed 


0.4 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.7 


1.2 


1.5 


1.3 


On leave of absence 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


1.5 


0.5 


0.7 


1.1 


0.7 


Other known status 


0.3 


0.4 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


1.8 


1.1 


0.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing 
Survey. 
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Tabia 1 :30-1 Percent of full-time public secondary school teachers with selected professional 
characteristics, by type of community and assignment field: 1987-88 



Type of communitj\ 
and \ 
assignmeni iieia \ 


Certified 
in primary 
assignment 


Certified 
in seconoary 
assignment 

IIaIH^ 


Majored 

in nriinoru 

III priiTiaiy 

assignment 
fifild 


Majored or 
minored 

in nriinaw 
III pilllldiy 

assignment 
field 


Majored or 
minored 

in co/^nnHoru 
III oo\tfUilUCiiy 

assignment 
field^ 


Graduate 
dearee 


\ 

All teachers 




7 




80 2 


50 7 


51.5 


By type of community 














Rural/small city 


93.3 


70 n 
# u.u 


1 

OO. 1 




O 1 


44.9 


Urban 


91.8 




fi7 7 


7fi ^ 

fo,o 


i 


57 0 


Suburban 


95.3 


65.8 


72.7 


82.5 


50.8 


59.1 


By assignment field 














EngliSii and humanities 


94.2 


69.8 


74.6 


85.6 


55.3 


51.7 


English 


93.7 


69.3 


65.1 


79.2 


50.6 


51.4 


Arts and foreign languages 94.8 


70.8 


87.5 


94.4 


63.8 


52.1 


Social science 


95.0 


67.8 


73.1 


88.6 


54.9 


54.8 


Math and science 


91.8 


65.3 


55.9 


71.9 


44.3 


52.6 


Math 


92.1 


57.2 


60.3 


78.2 


31.3 


50.5 


Science 


91.6 


69.1 


50.9 


64.7 


50.1 


55.0 


Education specialties^ 


93.2 


65.8 


77.1 


83.1 


68.3 


49.3 



^ Calculated only for teachers who have a secondary assignment field. 

^ Education specialties are: elementary, physical, special, and vocational education. 

NOTE: Certification, as defined here, includes standard and probationary certification by a state and full certification by 
an accrediting body other than th^ state. Those with an emergency certification are classified as not certified. See 
supplemental note 1 :30 for definition of major or minor in assignment field. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS). 
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Table 1-30-2 Percent of full-time public secondary school teachers with selected professional 
characteristics, by primary assignment field and type of community: 1987-88 



£tnH nriinsrv/ AQQinnnriPAt fiolH 


Rural, 
small 
city 


Urban 


Suburban 




Percent certified in primary assignment field 


English and humanities 


93.8 


93.3 


96.1 


English 


93.5 


91.5 


96.6 


Arts and foreign languages 


94.2 


95.9 


95.6 


Social science 


95.3 


93.7 


95.4 


Math and science 


92.6 


88.5 


93.5 


Math 


93.2 


89.0 


92.9 


Science 


92.0 


87.9 


94.1 


Education specialties* 


92.6 


92.3 


95.9 




Percent majored in primary assignment field 


English and humanities 


73.5 


72.3 


78.4 


English 


63.4 


63.6 


69.7 


Arts and foreign languages 


87.2 


85.6 


89.2 


Social science 


71.2 


76.4 


73.1 


Math and science 


54.4 


55.3 


59.4 


Math 


60.3 


58.3 


63.0 


Science 


48.0 


51.8 


55.2 


Education specialties* 


76.4 


74.4 


80.8 




Percent with graduate degree 


English and humanities 


44.6 


58.1 


58.5 


English 


45.0 


57.8 


57.0 


Arts and foreign languages 


44.1 


587 


60.4 


Social science 


49.5 


59.5 


61.4 


Math and science 


46.2 


57.7 


61.1 


Math 


45.5 


5C.4 


57.8 


Science 


47.0 


59.2 


65.0 


Education specialties* 


42.6 


54.8 


b7.3 



* Education specialties are: elementary, physical, special, and vocational education. 

NOTE: Certification, as defined here, includes standard and probationary certification by a state and full certification by 
an accredited body other than a state. Teachers with a temporary certification are classified as not certified. See 
supplemental note 1 :30 for definition of major in primary assignment field. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS). 
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Table 1 :30-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table for indicator 1 -.30 



Type of community and 
assignment field 



Certified 
in primary 
assignment 
field 



Certified 
in secondary 
assignment 
field 



Majored or 
minored in 
primary 
assignment field 



Majored or 
minored in 
secondary 
assignment field 



All teachers 

By type of community 

Rural/small city 

Urban 

Suburban 

By assignment field 

English and humanities 
Social science 
Math and science 
Education specialties* 



0.2 



0.4 
0.6 
0.4 



0.4 
0.5 
0.5 
0.4 



1.1 



1.2 
2.3 
22 



2.3 
3.3 
1.6 
1.7 



0.4 



0.5 
0.8 
0.8 



0.6 
0.8 
0.7 
0.5 



0.8 



0.9 
2.3 
3.0 



1.8 
3.4 
1.4 
1.7 



* Education specialties are: elementary, physical, special, and vocational education. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statit...w.., •987-88 Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS). 
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Table 1 :30-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :30-1 



Type of community 
and 

assignment fieid 



Certified Certified Majored 

in primary in secondary in primary 

assignment assignment assignment 

field field' field 



Majorpd or Majored or 

minored minored 

in primary in secondary 

assignment assignment 

field field' 



Graduate 
degree 



All teachers 



0.2 



1.1 



0.4 



0.4 



0.8 



0.4 



By type of community 

Rural/small city 

Urban 

Suburban 



0.4 

0.6 
0.4 



1.2 
2.3 
2.2 



0.6 
0.7 
0.8 



0.5 
0.8 
0.8 



0.9 
2.3 
3.0 



0.5 
1.1 
1.0 



By assignment field 

English and humanities 0.4 

English 0.5 

Arts and foreign languages 0.6 

Social science 0.5 

Math and science 0.5 

Math 0.7 

Science 0.6 

Education specialties' 0.4 



2.3 
2.6 
3.8 
3.3 
1.6 
3.3 
1.8 
1.7 



0.7 
1.0 
0.8 
1.1 
0.9 
1.2 
1.3 
0.5 



0.6 
0.8 
0.7 
0.8 
0.7 
1.0 
1.2 
0.5 



1.8 
2.4 
3.2 
3.4 
1.4 
2.5 
1.6 
1.7 



0.9 
1.2 
1.4 
1.2 
0.7 
1.2 
1.0 
0.7 



' Calculated only for teachers who have a secondary assignment field. 

' Education specialties are: elementary, physical, special, and vocational education. 

NOTE: Certification, as defined here, includes standard and probationary certification by a state and full certification by 
an accrediting body other than the state. Those with an emergency certification are classified as not certified. See 
supplemental note 1:30 for definition of major or minor in assignment field. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Centei for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS). 
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Table 1 :30-5 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :30-2 



AnH nrimarv r)QQinnrnnnt finlH 
diiu piiiiiciiy aoDi^i II 1 ivi II iioiu 


Rural, 
small 
city 


Urban 


Suburban 




Percent certified in primary assignment field 


English and humanities 


0.7 


1.1 


0.9 


Enalish 


0.8 


1.5 


1.1 


Arts and foreign languages 


1.0 


1.4 


1.2 


Social science 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


Math and science 


0.7 


1.2 


0.9 


Math 


0.9 


2.0 


1.3 


Science 


1.0 


1.4 


1.3 


Education specialties^ 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 




Percent majored in primary assignment field 


English and humanities 


1.0 


1.6 


1.3 


Enalish 


1.5 


1.8 


1.8 


Arts and foreign languages 


1.4 


2.4 


1.5 


Social science 


1.5 


1.8 


2.7 


Math and science 


1.3 


1.6 


1.8 


Math 


1.7 


2.0 


3.2 


Science 


1.9 


2.4 


2.4 


Education specialties* 


0.8 


1.1 


1.4 




Percent with graduate degree 


English and humanities 


1.2 


1.7 


1.8 


English 


1.4 


2.4 


2.7 


Arts and foreign languages 


2.0 


2.3 


2.4 


Social science 


1.6 


2.8 


2.2 


Math and science 


1.0 


1.9 


1.6 


Math 


1.5 


2.6 


2.2 


Science 


1.5 


2.6 


2.6 


Education specialties* 


0.9 


1.6 


1.5 



'Education specialties are: elementary, physical, special, and vocational education. 

NOTE; Certification, as defined here, includes standard and probationary certification by a state and full certification by 
an accredited body other than a state. Teacfiers with a temporary certification are classified as not certified. See 
supplemental note 1:30 for definition of major in primary assignment field. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS). 
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Supplemental note 1:30 Variable definitions 
Certification in assignment field 

Certification, as defined here, includes standard and probationary certification by a 
state or full certification by an accrediting body other than a state. Teachers with 
temporary certification are classified as not certified. 

Major or minor in assignment field 

Teachers are classified as having majored or minored in their assignment field if the 
assignment field listed in the left hand column below matches the major/minor field 
listed in the right hand column. All degree levels are considered in determining if a 
match has occurred. 

Assignment field Major/minor fieldfs^ 



English/language arts Letters (English, literature, speech, 



classics), English education 



Art, music 



Fine and applied arts, art or music 
education 



Foreign languages 



Foreign languages 
language education 



foreign 



Social studies 



Area and ethnic studies, 
economics, history, political 
science, sociology, other social 
sciences, psychology, public affairs 
and services, social studies 
education 



Mathematics 



Mathematics, mathematics education 



Biological/life science 



Biological/life sciences 



Chemistry 



Chemistry 



Physics 



Physics 
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Geology/earth sciences 
General science 

Physical education 
Special education 



Vocational education 
(Business, Industrial arts, 
architecture 
home economics, 
vocational education) 



General elementary 
Pre-K, and kindergarten 



Geology/earth sciences 

Biological/llfe sciences, chemistry, 
physics, geology/earth sciences, 
other sciences, science education 

Health professions, physical/health 
education 

Special education (general), 
education of the emotionally 
disturbed or mentally retarded; 
education of the speech, hearing, 
or vision impaired; special learning 
disabilities; other special education 

Agriculture and natural resources, 
business and management, 

and environmental design, 
communications, engineering, 
agricultural education, business 
education, home economics 
education, industrial arts or 
vocational education, health 
professions, computer science 

Elementary, pre-elementary, or 
early 

childhood education 



Teachers with the following assignment fields are excluded from the analysis 
because of difficulties matching the assignment field with the appropriate major/minor 
or because, in the case of computer science, a major in the field has been possible 
for only a few years: Basic skills and remedial education; bilingual education; 
computer science; English as a second language; education of the gifted; reading; 
religion/philosophy; unspecified. 
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General Information 

The information presented in this report was obtained from many sources, including 
federal and state agencies, private research organizations, and professional 
associations. The data were collected using many research methods including 
surveys of a universe (such as all school districts) or of a sample, compilations of 
adminiotrative records, and statistical projections. Users of The Condition of 
Education should take particular care when comparing data from different sources. 
Differences in procedures, timing, phrasing of questions, interviewer training, and so 
forth mean that the results are not strictly comparable. Following the general 
discussion of data accuracy below, descriptions of the information sources and data 
collection methods are presented, grouped by sponsoring organization. More 
extensive documentation of one survey's procedures than of another's does not 
imply more problems with the data, only that more information is available. 

Unless otherwise noted, all comparisons cited in the text were tested for significance 
using t-tests and are significant at the .05 level. However, when multiple 
comparisons are cited, a Bonferronni adjustment to the significance level was made. 
When other tests were used, they are described in the supplemental note for the 
indicator. 

The accuracy of any statistic is determined by the joint effects of "sampling" and 
"nonsampling" errors. Estimates based on a sample will differ somewhat from the 
figures that would have been obtained if a complete census had been taken using 
the same survey instruments, instructions, and procedures. In addition to such 
sampling errors, all surveys, both universe and sample, are subject to design, 
reporting, and processing errors and errors due to nonresponse. To the extent 
possible, these nonsampling errors are kept to a minimum by methods built into the 
survey procedures. In general, however, the effects of nonsampling errors are more 
difficult to gauge than those produced by sampling variability. 

The estimated standard error of a statistic is a measure of the variation due to 
sampling and can be used to examine the precision obtained in a particular sample. 
The sample estimate and an estimate of its standard error permit the construction 
of interval estimates with prescribed confidence that the interval includes the average 
result of all possible samples. If all possible samples were selected, each of these 
surveyed under essentially the same conditions, and an estimate and its standard 
error were calculated from each sample, then approximately 90 percent of the 
intervals from 1 .6 standard errors below the estimate to 1 .6 standard errors above 
the estimate would include the average value from all possible samples; 95 percent 
of the intervals from two standard errors below the estimate to two standard errors 
above the estimate would include the average value of all possible samples; and 99 
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percent of all Intervals from 2.6 standard errors below the estimate to 2.5 standard 
errors above the estimate would incldde the average value of all possible samples. 
These intervals are called 90 percent, 95 percent, and 99 percent confidence 
Intervals, respectively. 

To illustrate this further, consider the text table for indicator 1:2 and table 1:2-5 for 
estimates of standard errors from Census Current Population Surveys. For the 1987 
estimate of the percentage of white males 8 years old who were 1 or more years 
below modal grade (26.9 percent), supplemental table 1 :2-5 shows a standard error 
of 1 .0. Therefore, we can construct a 95 percent confidence interval from 28.9 to 
24.9 (26.9 ± 2 X 1.0). If this procedure were followed for every possible sample, 
about 95 percent of the intervals would include the average for all possible samples. 

Standard errors can help assess how valid a comparison between two estimates 
might be. The standard error of a difference between two sample estimates is 
approximately equal to the square root of the sum of the squared standard errors of 
the estimates. The standard error (se) of the difference between sample estimate 
"a" and sample estimate "b" (if "a" and "b" are approximately independent) is: 



It should be noted that most of the standard e-rors presented in the indicators and 
in the original documents are approximations. That is, to derive estimates of 
standard errors that would be applicable to a wide variety of items and that could be 
prepared at a moderate cost, a number of approximations were required. As a 
result, most of the standard errors presented provide a general order of magnitude 
rather than the exact standard error for any specific item. 

The preceding discussion on sampling variability was directed toward a situation 
concerning one or two estimates. Determining the accuracy of statistical projections 
is more difficult. In general, the further away the projection date is from the date of 
the actual data being used for the projection, the greater the possible error in the 
projection. If, for instance, annual data from 1970 to 1988 are being used to project 
enrollment in elementary and secondary education, the further beyond 1988 one 
projects, the more variability in the projection. One will be less sure of the 1994 
enrollment projection than of the 1992 projection. A detailed discussion of the 
projections methodology is contained in Projections of Education Statistics to 2001 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1990). 
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Both universe and sample surveys are subject to nonsampling errors. Nonsampling 
errors can arise in various ways: from respondents or interviewers interpreting 
questions differently, from respondents estimating the values that they provide, from 
partial to total nonresponse, from imputation or reweighting to adjust for 
nonresponse, from inability' or unwillingness on the part of respondents to provide 
correct information, from recording and keying errors, or from overcoverage or 
undercoverage of the target universe. 

Sampling and nonsampling error combine to yield total survey error. Since 
estimating the magnitude of nonsampling errors would require special experiments 
or access to independent data, these magnitudes are seldom available. In almost 
all situations, the sampling error represents an underestimate of the total survey 
error, and thus an overestimate of the precision of the survey estimates. 

To compensate for suspected nonrandom ei.ors, adjustments of the sample 
estimates are often made. For example, adjustments are frequently made for 
nonresponse, both total and partial. An adjustment made for either type of 
nonresponse is often referred to as an imputation— substitution of the "average" 
questionnaire response for the nonresponse. Imputations are usually made 
separately within various groups of sample members which have similar survey 
characteristics. Imputation for item nonresponse is usually made by substituting for 
a missing item the response to that item of a respondent having characteristics that 
are similar to those of the nonrespondent. 



Sources of Data 



1. Federal Agency Sources 

Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Current Population Survey 

Current estimates of school enrollment and social and economic characteristics of 
students are based on data collected in the Census Bureau's monthly household 
survey of about 60,000 households, the Current Population Survey (CPS). The CPS 
covers 729 sample areas consisting of 1 ,973 counties, independent cities, and minor 
civil divisions throughout the 50 states and the District of Columbia. The current 
sample was selected from 1980 census files and is periodically updated to reflect 
new housing construction. 

The primary function of the monthly CPS is to collect data on labor force 
participation of the civilian noninstitutional population (It excludes military personnel 
and inmates of institutions.) In October of each year, questions on school enrollment 
by grade and other school characteristics are asked about each member of the 
household. A report on the educational attainment of the population is produced 
from data gathered in March of each year when supplemental questions on people's 
income are asked. The estimation procedure employed for the monthly CPS data 
involves inflating weighted sample results to independent estimates for the total 
civilian noninstitutional population by age, sex, race, and Hispanic origin. These 
independent estimates are derived from statistics from decennial censuses of the 
population: statistics on births, deaths, and immigration and emigration; and 
statistics on the strength of the Armed Forces. Generalized standard error tables 
are provided in the Current Population Reports. The data are subject to both 
nonsampling and sampling errors. 

Further information is available in the Current Population Reports, Series P-20, or 
by contacting: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 

Population Division 

Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Washington, DC 20233 

School Enrollment. Each October, the Current Population Survey (CPS) includes 
supplemental questions on the enrollment status of the population aged 3 years old 
and over. Annual reports documenting school enrollment of the population have 
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been produced by the Bureau of the Census since 1946. The latest report is 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 429, School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students: October 1988 and 1987. All ssfrH'ile surveys 
are subject to sampling and nonsampling error. The main sources of notisampling 
error in the supplement are those inherent in any household survey. When a 
household respondent reports for all individuals in the house^Cl^;. that person 
knowledgeable about the grade or level of school, type of school Oi luthime status? 
In addition, some analysts believe social acceptability of response causes biased 
reporting, such as reluctance to report lack of a high school diploma; some dismiss 
it. Household-reported data may not be consistent with administrative data because 
definitions may not be the same. An additional source of variation in statistics 
reported may be a change in the survey riniverse over time. For example, a 
significantly larger proportion of young men were members of the Armed Forces in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, than before or after and, therefore, were not in the 
CPS universe. That caused a short-term increase in the enrollment rate of young 
men, which was greater than the increase in numbers of enrollees would indicate. 
Other events may similarly affect survey data. The user must be mindful of external 
events as well as the character of the population being measured when describing 
survey trends. 

An advantage of household survey data over administrative data is the availability 
of demographic, social, and economic data for the student and family not available 
in administrative data. Beginning with data for October 1 981 , tabulations have been 
controlled to the 1980 census. Estimates for earlier years were controlled to earlier 
censuses. 

Questions concerning the CPS school enrollment data may be directed to: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 

Population Division 

Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Washington, DC 20233 
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National Center for Education Statistics 
U.S. Department of Education 

Common Core of Data 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) uses the Common Core of 
Data (CCD) survey to acquire and maintain statistical data on the 50 states, the 
District of Columbia, and the outlying areas from the universe of state-level 
education agencies. Information about staff and students is collected annually at the 
school, LEA (local education agency or school district) and state levels. Information 
about revenue., and expenditures is also collected at the state level. Data are 
collected for a particular school year (July 1 through June 30) via survey instruments 
sent to the states by October 15 of the subsequent school year. States have 2 
years in which to modify the data originally submitted. 

Since the CCD is a universe survey, the CCD Information presented in this edition 
of The Condition oi Education is not subject to sampling error. However, 
nonsampling error could come from two sources— nonreturn and inaccurate 
reporting. Almost all of the states submit the six CCD survey instruments each year, 
but there are many delays in submitting data and the submissions are sometimes 
incomplete. 

Understandably, when 57 education agencies compile and submit data for over 
85,000 public schools and approximately 15,800 local school districts, misreporting 
can occur. Typically, this results from varying interpretation of NCES definitions and 
differing recordkeeping systems. NCES attempts to minimize these errors by 
working closely with the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) and its 
Committee on Evaluation and Information Systems (CEIS). 

The state education agencies report data to NCES for which NCES reimburses them 
from data collected and edited in the regular reporting cycles. NCES encourages 
th9 agencies to incorporate into their own survey systems the NCES items they do 
not already collect so that those items wii! also be available for the subsequent CCD 
survey. Over time this has meant fewer missiri data cells in each state's response, 
reducing the need to impute data. 

NCES subjects data from the education agencies to a comprehensive edit. Where 
data are determined to be inconsistent, missing, or out of range, NCES contacts the 
education agencies for verification. NCES-prepared state summary forms are 
returned to the state education agencies for verification. States are also given an 
opportunity to revise their state-level aggregates from ihe previous survey cycle. 
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Questions concerning the "Common Core of Data** can be directed to: 
George Wade 

Elementary and Second iry Education 

Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 



International Assessment of Educational Progress 

Five countries and four Canadian provinces (three provinces assessed two separate 
language groups) participated in th^ International Assessment of Educational 
Progress (lAEP). Results of 12 student populations are presented in this report: 
Ireland; Korea; in Canada: British Columbia, New Brunswick (English), New 
Brunswick (French), Ontario (English), Ontario (French), Quebec (English), and 
Quebec (French); Spain; United Kingdom (students from Scotland, England and 
Wales); and the United States. 

From each population, a representative sample of 13-year-olds was assessed in 
mathematics and science. Samples were drawn at random from about 100 schools 
selected with probability proportional to their size, and Included about 2,000 
?;tudents. In the United States, the sample size was about 1,000 students from 200 
sciiools. A total of approximately 24,000 students was surveyed. School 
Darticlpation rates ranged ^om 70 to 100 percent, and student participation rates, 
irom 73 to 98 percent. students were administered a 45-minute mathematics 
assessment consisting of 63 questions and a 45-mjnute science assessment made 
up of 60 que^tionc'. Items were selected from the total pool of 281 mathematics and 
188 science questions used in the 1986 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). Questions were translated from English to French, Korean, and 
Spanisli and then Independently translated from the non-English language back to 
EnglL^h. The back-translated versions were compared with the original English to 
ensure that the translations were accurate. Questions were also adapted for cultural 
differences. For example, units of measurement, the names of children, and species 
of plants or animals were changed to reflect local usage and environments. 
Students also answered questions about their school experiences and attitudes 
toward mathematics and science, and their teachers rated students' exposure to the 
concepts tested by the items. All countries and provinces followed standardized 
procedures and administered the assessments during February 1988. 
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The sampling designs for each of the populations may be described as stratified 
cluster samples. The participants, however, wore free to design their surveys 
independently as long as certain specific rules were followed. The principal 
requirement was that ther. data be amenable to analysis as a paired cluster design, 
thus permitting the use of a jackknife procedure for the estimation of standard errors. 

With two exceptions, all of the surveys followed the same two-stage sampling 
process. In the first stage, schools were selected with probabilities proportional to 
estimated size (number of 13-year-old students). At the second stage, subsamples 
of students were randomly drawn from within each selected school. Typically, about 
100 schools were selected at the first stage and about 2,000 students at the second 
stage. 

For further information about this survey contact: 

Gary W. Phillips 
Education Assessment Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5653 



National Assessment of Educational Progress 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is a Congressionally 
mandated study funded by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
U.S. Department of Education. The overall goal of the project is to determine the 
Nation's progress in education. To accomplish this goal, a cross-sectional study was 
designed and initially implemented in 1969. Periodically, NAEP has gathered 
information about levels of educational achievement across the country. NAEP has 
surveyed the educational accomplishments of 9-,13-, and 17-year-old students, and 
occasionally young adults, in 10 learning areas. Different learning areas were 
assessed annually and, as of 1980-81, biennially. Most areas have been 
periodically reassessed in order to measure possible changes in education 
achievement. 

The reading, writing, U.S. history and civics assessments presented in this 
publication were conducted by either the Education Commission of the States 
(1969-1983) or the Educational Testing Service (1983 to the present). NAEP 
in-school assessments were based on a deeply stratified three-stage sampling 
design to obtain a nationally representative sample by age and, beginning in 
1983-84, by grade. The first stage of sampling entails defining and selecting 
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primary sampling units (PSUs). For each grade level (3, 7, and 11 or 12), the 
second stage entails enumerating, stratifying, and randomly selecting schools, both 
public and private, within each PSU selected at the first stage. The third stage 
involves randomly selecting students within a school for participation in NAEP. 
Assessment exercises were administered to small groups of students by specially 
trained personnel. 

Information from NAEP is subject to both nonsampling and sampliiig error. Two 
possible sources of nonsampling error are nonparticipation and faulty 
instrumentation. The effects of nonparticipation are in some ways reduced through 
oversampling, although this does not assess the bias of nonparticipants. 
Instrumentation nonsampling error includes whether the NAEP assessment 
instruments measure what is being taught and in turn what is being learned by the 
students, ambiguous items or instructions, and insufficient time limits. 

For further information on NAEP, contact: 

Gary Phillips 

Education Assessment Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington. DC 20208-5653 



1987 High School Transcript Study 

Transcripts of 1987 high school graduates were compared with transcripts of 1982 
graduates to describe changes in course taking across this 5-year period. The 
analyses were based on approximately 22,700 transcripts of 1987 graduates 
obtained as part of the 1987 High School Transcript Study and 12,000 transcripts 
of 1982 graduates who participated in the High School and Beyond (HS&B) project. 
A brief description of each study is provided below. 

The sample of schools for the 1987 High School Transcript Study (conducted by 
Westat, Inc., for the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics) consisted of a nationally representative sample of 471 eligible secondary 
schools selected for 1 986 NAEP for grade 1 1 /age 1 7 students, of which 433 schools 
participated. 

These analyses focused on high school graduates, so only those students who had 
graduated from high school were included— from the 1987 High School Transcript 
Study as well as from High School and Beyond. Transcript Study graduates were 
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restricted to those who were in grade 1 1 in 1985-86. Further, because the methods 
of identifying and defining handicapped students were different In the two studies, 
and in order to make the two samples as comparable as possible, it was necessary 
to restrict the samples to those students whose records indicated they had not 
participated in a special education program. 

In 1982, high school transcripts were collected for members of the HS&B study's 
sophortiore cohort who were selected to be in the second follow up survey (about 
12,000 transcripts). As in the 1987 High School Transcript Study, records were 
obtained from all types of high schools, public and private. Information from the 
transcripts, including specific courses taken, and grades and credits earned, were 
coded according to the CSSC coding system and were processed into a system of 
data files designed to be merged with HS&B questionnaire and test data files. 
Unlike the 1987 High School Transcript Study, some information was not coded, 
such as the identification of courses as remedial, regular, or advanced, as offered 
in a different location, or as designed for handicapped students. The data in both 
sets are subject to sampling and coding (nonsampling) errors. 

Further information on this survey may be obtained from: 

Andrew Kolstad 
Education Assessment Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5653 



Projections of Education Statistics 

Since 1964, NCES has published Projections of Education Statistics, projecting for 
elementary and secondary schools and institutions of higher education key statistics 
including enrollments, instructional staff, graduates, and earned degrees. Projections 
includes several alternative projection series and a methodology section describing 
the techniques and assumptions used to prepare them. Data in this edition of The 
Condition of Education reflect the intermediate Projection series only. 

Differences between the reported and projected values are, of course, almost 
inevitable. An evaluation of past projections revealed that, at the elementary and 
secondary level, projections of enrollment have been quite accurate: mean absolute 
percentage differences for enrollment were less than 1 percent for projections from 
1 to 5 years into the future, while those for teachers were less than 4 percent. 
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Since projections of time series are subject to errors both by the nature of statistics 
and the properties of projection methodologies, users are cautioned not to place too 
much confidence in the numerical values of the projections. Important but 
unforeseeable economic and social changes may lead to differences. Rather, 
projections are to be considered as indicators of broad trends. 

For further information about projection methodology and accuracy, contact: 

Debra E. Gerald 

Statistical Standards and Methodology Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5650 



High School and Beyond 

High Schoc! and Beyond (HS&B) is a national longitudinal survey of 1980 high 
school sophomores and seniors. The base-year survey was a probability sample of 
1,015 high schools with a target number of 36 sophomores and 36 seniors in each 
of the schools. A total of 58,270 students participated in the base-year survey. 
Substitutions were made for noncooperating schools— but not for students— in those 
strata where it was possible. Overall, 1,122 schools were selected in the original 
sample and 811 of these schools participated in the survey. An additional 204 
schools were drawn in a replacement sample. Student refusals and student 
absences resulted in an 82 percent completion rate for the survey. 

Several small groups in the population were oversampled to allow for special study 
of certain types of schools and students. Students completed questionnaires and 
took a battery of cognitive tests. In addition, a sample of parents of sophomores and 
seniors (about 3,600 for each cohort) was surveyed. 

HS&B first followup activities took place in the spring of 1982. The sample design 
of the first followup survey called for the selection of approximately 30,000 people 
who were sophomores in 1980. The completion rate for sophomores eligible for 
on-campus survey administration was about 96 percent. About 89 percent of the 
students who left school between the base year and first followup surveys (dropouts, 
transfer students, and early graduates) completed the first followup sophomore 
questionnaire. 

As part of the first followup survey of High School and Beyond, transcripts were 
requested in fall 1982 for an 18,152-member subsample of the sophomore cohort. 
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Of the 15,941 transcripts actually obtained, 1,969 were excluded because the 
students had dropped out of school before graduation, 799 were excluded because 
they were incomplete, and 1 ,057 were excluded because the student graduated 
bPiore 1982 or the transcript indicated neither a dropout status nor graduation. Thus 
12,116 transcripts were used for the overall curriculum analysis presented in this 
publication. All courses in each transcript were assigned a six-digit code based on 
A Classification of Secondary School Courses (developed by Evaluation 
Technologies, under contract with NCES). Credits earned in each course were 
expressed in Carnegie units. (The Carnegie unit is a standard of measurement that 
represents 1 credit for the completion of a 1 -year course. To receive credit ^or a 
course, the student must have received a passing grade— "pass," "D," or higher.) 
Students who transferred from public to private schools or from private to public 
schools betv.'een their sophomore and senior years were eliminated from 
public/private analyses. 

In designing the senior cohort first followup survey, one of the goals was to reduce 
the size of the retained sample, while still keeping sufficient numbers of minorities 
to allow important policy analyses. A total of 1 1 ,227 (94 percent) of the 1 1 ,995 
persons subsampled completed the questionnaire. Information was obtained about 
the respondents' school and employment experiences, family status, and attitudes 
and plans. 

The sample for the second followup, which took place in spring 1984, consisted of 
about 12,000 members of the senior cohort and about 15,000 members of the 
sophomore cohort. The completion rate for the senior cohort was 91 percent, and 
the completion rate for the sophomore cohort was 92 percent. 

HS&B third followup data collection activities were performed in spring 1986. Both 
the sophomore and senior cohort samples for this round of data collection were the 
same as those used for the second followup survey. The completion rates for the 
sophomore and senior cohort samples were 91 percent and 88 percent, respectively. 

Further information on the High School and Beyond survey may be obtained 
from: 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5653 
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National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 

The Nationp.: Educational Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) is the third major 
longitudinal study sponsored by the National Center for Education Statistics. The 
two studies that preceded NELS:88, the National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972 (NLS-72) and High School and Beyond (HS&B) surveyed high 
school seniors (and sophomores in HS&B) through high school, postsecondary 
education, and work and family formation experiences. Unlike its predecessors, 
NELS:88 began with a cohort of eighth grade students. 

NELS:88 is designed to provide trend data about critical transitions experienced by 
young people as they develop, attend school, and embark on their careers. It 
complements and strengthens state and local efforts by furnishing new information 
on how school policies, teacher practices, and family involvement affect student 
jucational outcomes (i.e., academic achievement, persistence in school, and 
participation in postsecondary education). The base-year NELS:88 was a multi- 
faceted study questionnaire with four cognitive tests, and questionnaires for students, 
teachers, parents and the school. 

Sampling was first conducted di: the school level and then at the student level within 
schools. The data were drawn from a nationally representative sample of 1 ,000 
schools (800 public schools; and 200 private schools, including parochial 
institutions). Within this school sample, 26,000 eighth grade students were selected 
at random. The first followup revisited the same sample of students in 1990, when 
the 1988 eighth graders were in the 10th grade. Similar follow ups are planned for 
1992, 1994, and 1996. 

For more information on this survey, contact: 

Jeffrey Owings 

Elementary and Secondary Education Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5653 



Schools and Staffing Survey 

Information on the school work force and teacher supply and demand are 
fundamental features of America's public and private school landscape. Yet, until 
recently, the-e has been a lack of data on characteristics of our children's teachers 
and administrators and their workplace conditions. The Schools and Staffing Survey 
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(SASS) was designed to meet this need. This survey is. a comprehensive public and 
private education database that combines and expands three separate surveys 
NOES has conducted in the past. These included surveys of teacher demand and 
shortage, of public and private schools, and of public and private school teachers. 
The school administrator survey is a new addition to the NCES database. 

Schools were the primary sampling unit for SASS, and a sample of teachers was 
selected in each school; public school Jistricts were included in the sample when 
one or more of their schools was selected. The 1987-88 SASS included 
approximately 12,800 schools (9,300 public and 3,500 private), 65,000 teachers 
(52,000 public and 13,000 private), and 5,600 public school districts. The survey 
was conducted by mail with telephone followups. 

The SASS sample has been designed to support the following types of estimates 
and comparisons: national and state estimates for public schools and teachers; 
estimates for private schools and teachers at the national level and for selected 
orientation groupings; national comparisons of elementary, secondary, and combined 
schools and teachers. SASS was first conducted in the 1 987-1 988 school year, and 
again in 1991, and at 2-year intervals thereafter. 

Another component of SASS is the Teacher Followup Survey (TFS). It consists of 
a subsample of SASS, and is implemented 1 year after the base-year survey. The 
survey identifies and collects data from various groups of teachers who were 
interviewed the previous year: 1) those persons who remain in the teaching 
profession, including those who remain in the same school, as well as those who 
have moved; and 2) those persons who have left the teaching profession. These 
data will be used to provide information about teacher attrition and retention in the 
public and private schools and to project teacher demand during the 1990s. 

Further information on this survey may be obtained from: 

Daniel Kasprzyk 

Elementary and Secondary Education Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5653 
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National Institute on Drug Abuse 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 

The National Institute on Drug Abuse is the primary supporter of the long-term study 
entitled Monitoring the Future: A Continuing Study of the Lifestyles and Values of 
Youth conducted by the University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. One 
component of the study deals with student drug abuse. Results of a national 
sample survey have been published annually since 1975. Approximately 1 25 to 135 
schools have participated each year. With the exception of 1975 when about 9,400 
students participated in the survey, more than 15,000 students have participated in 
the survey annually. For the class of 1 990, about 1 5,200 students responded to the 
survey. Over the years, the response rate has varied from 77 to 84 percent. 

The data in this survey represent only high school seniors. Understandably, there 
will be some reluctance to admit illegal activities. Also, students who were out of 
school on the day of the survey were nonrespondents. The survey did not include 
high school dropouts. The inclusion of these two groups would tend to increase the 
proportion of individuals who had used drugs. A 1983 study found that the inclusion 
of the absentees could increase some of the drug usage estimates by as much as 
2.7 percent. (Details on that study and its methodology were published in Drug Use 
Among American High School Students, College Students, and Other Young Adults, 
by Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O'f^alley, and Jerald G. Bachman, available from 
the National Clearinghouse on Drug Abuse Information, 5600 Fishers Lane, 
Rockville, MD 20857.) 

Further information on this survey may be obtained from: 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 
Division of Epidemiology and 

Statistical Analysis 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, MD 20857 



Office for Civil RIglits 

U.S. Department of Education 

The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) in the U.S. Department of Eductition conducts 
periodic surveys of elementary and secondary schools to obtain data on the 
characteristics of students enrolled in public schools throughout the Nation. 
Racial/ethnic status, gender, limited English proficiency, and handicapping conditions 
are among the characterisycs covered by recent surveys. Such information is 
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required by OCR to fulfill its responsibilities under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, and section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. The 1976 survey was a complete census of public 
school districts in the Nation. The 1984 and 1986 surveys were based on samples. 
The universe, from which the districts were to be sampled, was defined to be all 
public schools in the nation (50 states and the District of Columbia). A universe file 
maintained by the National Center for Education Statistics from its Common Core 
of Data was used. The selection factors used in selecting the sample were (1 ) 
minimum percent coverage of a specific population variable, and (2) maximum A 
percent standard deviation of a projection of a population variable from the sample 
to the universe total. 

Stratification also included district size and state. The 1984 survey was a stratified 
random sample of approximately 3,500 school districts, representing approximately 
34,000 schools. For 1986, the sample included 3,455 districts, containing 37,313 
schools. Both the 1 984 and 1 986 surveys are subject to sampling and nonsampling 
errors. 

For further information about these surveys contact 

Survey Branch, Office for Civil Rights 

Lawrence Bussey 

Room 5525, Switzer Building 

330 C Street SW 

Washington, DC 20202 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
U.S. Department of Education 



Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act 

The Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA) requires the Secretary of Education 
to transmit to Congress annually a report describing the progress in serving the 
Nation's handicapped children. The annual report contains information on such 
children served by the public schools under the provisions of Part B of the EHA and 
for children served in State-operated programs (SOP) for the handicapped under 
Chapter I of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA). Statistics 
on children receiving special education and related services In various settings and 
school personnel providing such services are reported in an annual submission of 
data to the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) by the 
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50 states, the District of Columbia, and tlie outlying areas. Tlie cliild count 
information is based on tlie number of handicapped children receiving special 
education and related services on December 1 of each year for EHA and October 
1 for Chapter I of ECIA/SOP. 

Since each participant in programs for the handicapped is reported to OSERS, the 
data are not subject to sampling error. However, nonsampling error can occur from 
a variety of sources. Some states follow a noncategorical approach to the delivery 
of special education services but produce counts by handicapping condition only 
because EHA-B requires it. In those states that do categorize their handicapped 
students, definitions and labeling practices vary. In each case, even though states 
must use the federal definitions of the handicapping categories for reporting 
purposes, there is no way to judge the accuracy of these states' relabeling of their 
students for the federal count. Some states also have reported combined counts for 
some of the smaller categories of handicap. 

These variations in labeling practices may help explain why there have been 
inconsistencies both year to year within a given state and from state to state in the 
ways in which students with more than one handicapping condition have been 
categorized. However, federal and state efforts to ensure that children are being 
classified and reported appropriately and efforts to achieve greater consistency in 
classification and reporting among states help minimize these variations. 

Further information on the Annual Report to Congress may be obtained from: 

Lou Danielson 

Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services 
Office of Special Education Programs 
Room 3523, Switzer Building 
330 C Street SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
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2. Private Research and Professional Associations 
American College Testing Program 

The American College Testing (ACT) Assessment is designed to measure 
educational development in the areas of English, mathematics, social studies, and 
natural sciences. The ACT Assessment is taken by college-bound high school 
students and the test results are used to predict how well students might perform in 
college. 

Prior to the 1984-85 school year, national norms were based on a 10 percent 
sample of the students taking the test. Since then, national norms have been based 
on the test scores of all students taking the test. Moreover, beginning with 1984--85 
these norms have been based on the most recent ACT scores available from 
students scheduled to graduate in the spring of the year. Duplicate test records are 
no longer used to produce national figures. 

Separate ACT standard scores are computed for English, mathematics, social 
studies, and natural science. ACT standard scores are reported for each subject 
area on a scale from 1 to 36. The four ACT standard scores have a mean 
(average) of about 19 and a standard deviation of about 6 for college-bound 
students nationally. A composite score is obtained by taking the simple average of 
the four standard scores and is an indication of student's overall academic 
development across these subject areas. 

It should be noted that college-bound students who take the ACT Assessment are 
not representative in some respects of college-bound students nationally. First, 
students who live in the Midwest, Rocky Mountains and Plains, and the South are 
overrepresented among ACT-tested students as compared with college-bound 
students riationally. Second, ACT-tested students tend to enroll in public colleges 
and universities more frequently than do college-bound students nationally. 

The 1990 ACT assessment is significantly different from previous years. 
Consequently, it is not possible to make direct comparisons between scores earned 
in 1990 and those scores earned in previous years. To permit continuity in tracking 
of score trends, ACT has established links between scores earned on ACT tests 
administered before October 1989 and scores on the new ACT. The 1990 data are 
based on 817,096 students who graduated from high school in the spring of 1990 
and who took the ACT assessment on national test dates during their junior or senior 
year. 
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For further information, contact: 

The American College Testing Program 
2201 North Dodge Street 
P.O. Box 168 
Iowa City. lA 52243 



College Entrance Examination Board 

The Admissions Testing Program of the College Board comprises a number of 
college admissions tests, including the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) 
and the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). High school students participate in the 
testing program as sophomores, juniors, or seniors— some more than once during 
these 3 years. If they have taken the tests more than once, only the most recent 
scores are tabulated. The PSAT and SAT report subscores in the areas of 
mathematics and verbal ability. 

The SAT results are not representative of high school students or college-bound 
students nationally since the sample is self -selected. Generally tests are taken by 
students who need the results io attend a particular college or university. The state 
totals are greatly affected by the requirements of its state colleges. Public colleges 
in a number of states require ACT scores rather than SAT scores. Thus the 
proportion of students taking the SAT in these states is very low and is inappropriate 
for any comparison. In recent years about 1 million high school students have taken 
the examination annually. 

Further information on the SAT can be obtained from: 

College Entrance Examination Board 
Educational Testing Sen/ice 
Princeton, New Jersey 08541 

Gallup Poll 

Each year the Gallup Poll conducts the "Public Attitudes Toward the Public Schools" 
- jn/ey, funded by Phi Delta Kappa. The survey includes inten/iews with 
approximately 1,600 adults representing the civilian noninstitutional population 18 
years old and over. 

The sample used in the 22nd annual survey was made up of p iotal of 1,594 
respondents and is described as a modified probability sample C \he Nation. 
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Personal, in-home interviewing was conducted in representative areas of tlie Iviation 
and types of communities. Approximateiy 67 percent of tlie respondents had no 
children 'H schuol, 30 percent w^re parents of children in public schools, and 6 
percent had childre.-^ attending nonpublic schools. This total is greater than 1 00 
percent because some parents had children attending both public and nonpublic 
schools. 

The survey Is a sample survey and is subject to sampling error. The size of error 
depends largely on the number of respondents providing data. For example, an 
estimated percentage of about 1 0 percent based on the responses of 1 ,000 sample 
members has an approximate sampling error of 2 percent at the 95 percent 
confidence level. The sampling error for the difference in two percentages (50 
percent versus 41 percent) based on two samples of 750 members and 400 
members, respectively, is about 8 percent. 

Further information on this survey can be obtained from: 

Gallup Poll 
Phi Delta Kappa 
P.O. Box 789 

Bloomington, IN 47402-0789 



National Education Association 

Estimates of School Statistics 

The National Education Association (NEA) reports revenues and expenditure data 
in its annual publication, Estimates of School Statistics. Each year NEA prepares 
regression-based estimates of financial and other education statistics and submits 
them to the states for verification. Generally about 30 states adjust these estimates 
based on their own data. These preliminary data are published by NEA along with 
revised data from previous years. States are asked to revise previously submitted 
data as final figures become available. The most recent publication contains all 
changes reported to the NEA. 

Some tables in The Condition of Education use revised estimates of financial data 
prepared by NEA because it was the most current source. Since expenditure data 
reported to NCES must be certified for use in the U.S. Department of Education 
formula grant programs (such as Chapter I of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act), NCES data are not available as soon as NEA estimates. 
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Further information can be obtained from: 

National Education Association— Researcti 
1201 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



Other Organizational Sources 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Culturai Organization 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
conducts annual surveys of education statistics of its member countries. Besides 
official surveys, data are supplemented by information obtained by UNESCO through 
other publications and sources. Each year more than 200 countries reply to the 
UNESCO surveys. In sc.ne cases, estimates are made by UNESCO for particular 
items such as world and continent totals. While great efforts are made to make 
them as comparable as possible, the data still reflect the vast differences among the 
countries of the world in the structure of education. While there is some agreement 
about the reporting of first- and second-level data, the third level (postsecondary 
education) presents numerous substantial problems. Some countries report only 
university enrollment while other countries report all postsecondary, including 
vocational and technical schools and correspondence programs. A very high 
proportion of some countries' third-level students attend institutions in other 
countries. While definition problems are many in this sort of study, other survey 
problems should not be overlooked. The member countries that provide data to 
UNESCO are responsible for their validity. Thus, data for particular countries are 
.subject to nonsampling error and perhaps sampling error as well. Some countries 
may furnish only rough estimates while data from other countries may be very 
accurate. Other difficulties are caused by the varying periodicity of data collection 
among the countries of the world. In spite of such problems, many researchers use 
UNESCO data because they are the best available. Users should examine 
footnotes carefully to recognize some of the data limitations. 

More complete information may be obtained from the Statistical Yearbook 
published by UNESCO or from: 

Office of Statistics 
UNESCO 

Place de Fontenoy 
75700 Paris, France 
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Average dally attendance (ADA): The aggregate attendance of a school during 
a reporting period (normally a school year) divided by the number of days school is 
in session during this period. Only days on which the pupils are under the guidance 
and direction of teachers should be considered days in session. 

Average daily membership (ADM): The aggregate membership of a school during 
a reporting period (normally a school year) divided by the number of days school is 
in session during this period. Only days on which the pupils are under the guidance 
and direction of teachers should be considered as days in session. The average 
daily membership for groups of schools having varying lengths of terms is the 
average of the average daily memberships obtained for the individual schools. 

Carnegie fmW: A standard of measuremant that represents one credit for the 
completion of a 1-year course. 

Catholic school: (See Orientation) 

Class size: The membership of a class at a given date. 

Cohort: A group of individuals who have a statistical factor in common, for example, 
year of birth. 

Combined elementary and secondary school: A school that encompasses 
instruction at both the elementary and the secondary levels. Examples of combined 
elementary and secondary school grade spans would be 1 through 12 or 5 throug*^ 
12. 

Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have been adjusted by means of price and 
cost indexes to eliminate inflationary factors and allow direct comparison across 
years. 

Consumer price Index (CPI): This price index measures the average change in the 
cost of a fixed market basket of goods and services purchased by consumers. 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts that have not been adjusted to compensate for 
Inflation. 

Current expenditures (elementary/secondary): The expenditures for operating 
local public schools excluding capital outlay and interest on school debt. These 
expenditures include such items as salaries for school personnel, fixed charges, 
student transportation, school books and materials, and energy costs. Beginning in 
1980-81, expenditures for state administration are excluded. 
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Current expenditures per pupil in enrollment: Current expenditures for the 
regular school term divided by the total number of students registered in a given 
school unit at a given time, generally In the fall of a year. See also Current 
expenditures and enrollment. 

Educational attainment: The highest grade of regular school attended and 
completed. 

Elementary school: A school classified as elementary by state and local practice 
and composed of any span of grades not above grade 8. A preschool or 
kindergarten school is included under this heading only If It is an Integral part of an 
elementary school or a regularly established school system. 

Elementary/secondary school: As reported In this publication, Includes only 
regular school. I.e., schools that are part of state and local school systems, and also 
most not-for-profit private elementary/secondary schools, both religiously affiliated 
and nonsectarlan. Schools not reported include subcollegiate departments of 
institutions of higher education, residential schools for exceptional children, federal 
schools for Indians, and federal schools on military posts and other federal 
installations. 

English: A group of instructional programs that describes the English language arts, 
including composition, creative writing, and the study of literature. 

Enrollment: The total number of students registered In a given school unit at a 
given time, generally In the fall of a year. 

Expenditures: Charges Incurred, whether paid or unpaid, which are presumed to 
benefit the current fiscal year. For elementary/secondary schools, these include all 
charges for current outlays plus capital outlays and interest on school dubt. For 
institutions of higher education, these include current outlays plus capital outlays. 
For government, these Include charges net of recoveries and other correcting 
transactions other than for retirement of debt. Investment in securities, extension of 
credit, or as agency transaction. Government expenditures include only external 
transactions, such as the provision of perquisites or othar payments In kind. 
Aggregates for groups of governments exclude Intergovernmental transactions 
among the governments. 

Expenditures per pupil: Charges Incurred for a particular period of time divided by 
a student unit of measure, such as enrollment, average dally attendance or average 
dally membership. 
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Fiscal year: The yearly accounting period for the foderal government, which begins 
on October 1 and ends on the following September 30. The fiscal year is 
designated by the calendar year in which it ends; e.g.. fiscal year 199C begins on 
October 1, 1989, and ends on September 30, 1990. (From fiscal year 1844 to fiscal 
year 1976 the fiscal year began on July 1 and ended or the following June 30.) 

Foreign languages: A group of instructional programs that describes the structure 
and use of language that is common or indigenous to people of the same community 
or nation, the same geographical area, or the same cultural traditions. Programs 
cover such features as sound, literature, syntax, phonology, semantics, sentences, 
prose, and verse, as well as the development of skills and attitudes used in 
communicating and evaluating thoughts and feelings through oral and written 
language. 

Full-time worker: In educational institutions, an employee whose position requires 
being on the job on school days throughout the school year at least the number of 
hours the schools are in session. For higher education, a member of an educational 
Institution's staff who is employed full time. 

General program: A program of studies designed to prepare students for the 
common activities of a citizen, family member, and worker. A general program of 
studies may include instruction in both academic and vocational areas. 

Geographic region: One of four regions used by the Bureau of the Economic 
Analysis of the U.S. Department of Commerce, the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, and the National Education Association, as follows. (The 
National Education Association designated the Central region as M\66\e region in its 
classification.) 
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Gross domestic product (GDP): Gross national product !ess net property income 
from abroad. Both gross national product and gross domestic product aggregate 
only the incomes of residents of a nation, corporate and individual, deriving directly 
from the current production of goods and services. However, gross national product 
also includes net property from abroad. See also Gross national product. 

Gross national product (GNP): A measure of the money value of the goods and 
services available to the nation from economic activity. GNP can be viewed In terms 
of expenditure categories which include purchases of goods and services by 
consumers and government, gross private domestic investment, '^nd net exports of 
goods and services. The goods and services included are largely those bought for 
final use (excluding illegal transactions) in the market economy. A number of 
inclusions, however, represent imputed values, the most important of which is rental 
value of owner-occupied housing. GNP, in this broad context, measures the output 
attributable to the factors of production— labor and property— supplied by U.S. 
residents. 

Handicapped: Those children evaluated by the states as having any of the 
following impairments, who because of these impairments need special education 
and related services. (These definitions apply specifically to data from the U.S. 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services presented in this publication.) 
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Deaf: Having a hearing impairment which is so severe that the student is 
impaired in processing linguistic information through hearing (with or without 
amplification) and which adversely affects educational performance. 

Deaf-blind: Having concomitant hearing and visual impairments which cause 
such severe communication and other developmental and educational problems 
that the student cannot be accommodated in special education programs solely 
for deaf or blind students. 

Hard of hearing: Having a hearing impairment, whether permanent or 
fluctuating, which adversely affects the student's educational performance but 
which is not included under the definition of "deaf" in this section. 

Mentaiiy retarded: Having significantly subaverage general intellectual 
functioning, existing concurrently with defects in adaptive behavior and 
manifested during the developmental period, which adversely affects the child's 
educational performance. 

Muitiliandlcapped: Having concomitant impairments (such as mentally 
retarded-blind, mentally retarded-orthopedically impaired, etc.), the combination 
of which causes such severe educational problems that the student cannot be 
accommodated in special education programs solely for one of the impairments. 
Term does not include deaf-blind students but does include those students who 
are severely or profoundly mentally retarded. 

Orthopedicaiiy impaired: Having a severe orthopedic impairment which 
adversely affects a student's educational performance. The term includes 
impairment resulting from congenital anomaly, disease, or other causes. 

Other health impaired: Having limited strength, vitality, or alertness— due to 
chronic or acute health problems such as a heart condition, tuberculosis, 
rheumatic fever, nephritis, asthma, sickle cell anemia, hemophilia, epilepsy, lead 
poisoning, leukemia, or diabetes— which adversely affects the student's 
educational performance. 

Seriously emotionally disturbed: Exhibiting one or more of the follov'ing 
characteristics over a long period of time, to a marked degree, and adversely 
affecting educational performance: an inability to learn which cannot be 
explained by intellectual, sensory, or health factors; an inability to build or 
maintain satisfactory interpersonal relationships with peers and teachers; 
inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under normal circumstances; a 
general pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression; or a tendency to develop 



physical symptoms or fears associated with personal or school problems. This 
term does not include children who are socially maladjusted, unless they also 
display one or more of the listed characteristics. 

Specific learning disabled: Having a disorder in one or more of the basic 
psychological processes involved in understanding or in using spolten or written 
language, which may manifest iiself in an imperfect ability to listen, thinit, speak, 
read, write, spell, or do mathematical calculations. The term includes such 
conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, 
dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. The term does not include children who 
have learning problems which are primarily the result of visual, hearing, or 
environmental, cultural, or economic disadvantage. 

Speech Impaired: Having a communication disorder, such as stuttering, 
impaired articulation, language impairment, or voice impairment, which adversely 
affects the student's educational performance. 

Visually handicapped: Having a visual impairment which, even with correction, 
adversely affects the student's educational performance. The term includes 
partially seeing and blind children. 

High school: A secondary school offering the final years of high scfiool worl< 
necessary for graduation, usually including grades 10, 11, 12 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or 
grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

High school program: A program of studies designed to prepare students for their 
postsecondary education and occupation. Three types of programs are usually 
distinguished—academic, vocational, and general. An academic program is 
designed to prepare students for continued study at a college or university. A 
vocational program is designed to prepare students for employment in one or more 
semisltilled, sitilled, or technical occupations. A general program is designed to 
provide students with the understanding and competence to function effectively in 
a free society and usually represents a mixture of academic and vocational 
components. 

Inflation: An upward movement in general price levels that results in a decline of 
purchasing power. 

Instructional staff: Full-time-equivalent number of positions, not the number of 
different individjals occupying the positions during the school year. In local schools 
includes all public elementary and secondary (junior and senior high) day-school 
positions that are in the nature of teaching or in the improvement of the 
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teaching-learning situation. Includes consultants or supervisors of instruction, 
principals, teachers, guidance personnel, librarians, psychological personnel, and 
other instructional staff. Excludes administrative staff, attendance personnel, clerical 
personnel, and junior college staff. 

Junior high school: A separately organized and administered secondary school 
intermediate between the elementary and senior high schools, usually including 
grades 7, 8, and 9 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 7 and 8 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

Labor forv i: Persons employed as civilians, unemployed, or in the armed services 
during the survey week. The "civilian labor force" comprises all civilians classified 
as employed or unemployed. 

Local education agency: See Schooi district. 

Mathematics: A group of instructional programs that describes the science of 
logical symbolic language and its application. 

Metropolitan population: The population residing in metropolitan statistical areas 
(MSA's). See Metropolitan statistical area. 

Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA): A large population nucleus and the nearby 
communities which have a high degree of economic and social integration with that 
nucleus. Each MSA consists of one or more entire counties (or county equivalents) 
that meet specified standards pertaining to population, commuting ties, and 
metropolitan character. In New England, towns and cities, rather than counties, are 
the ba.sic units. MSAs are designated by the Office of Management and Budget. 
An MSA includes a city and, generally, its entire urban area and the remainder of 
the county or counties in which the urban area is located. A MSA also includes such 
additional outlying counties which meet specified criteria relating to metropolitan 
character and level of commuting of workers into the central city or counties. 
Specified criteria governing the definition of MSAs recognized before 1980 are 
published in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas: 1975, issued by the Office 
of Management and Budget. 

New MSAs were designated when 1980 counts showed that they met one or both 
of the following criteria: 

• Included a city with a population of at least 50,000 within their corporate limits, or 
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• Included a Census Bureau-defined urbanized area (which must have a population 
of at least 50,000) and a total MSA population of at least 100,000 (or, in New 
England, 75,000). 

Minimum-competency testing: Measuring the acquisition of competence or skills 
to or beyond a certain specified standard. 

IModal grade: The modal grade is the year of school in which the largest proportion 
of students of a given aye is enrolled. Enrolled persons are classified according to 
their relative progress in school, that is, whether the grade or year in which they 
were enrolled was below, at, or above the modal (or typical) grade for persons of 
their age at the time of the survey. 

Nonmetropoiitan residence group: The population residing outside metropolitan 
statistical areas. See metropolitan statistical area. 

Nonresident alien: A person who is not a citizen of the United States and who is 
in this country on a temporary basis and does not have the right to remain 
indefinitely. 

Nonsupervisory instructional staff: Persons such as curriculum specialists, 
counselors, librarians, remedial specialists, and others possessing education 
certification but not responsible for day-to-day teaching of the same group of pupils. 

Orientation (private sciiooi): The group or groups. If any, with whicn a private 
elementary/secondary school is affiliated, or from which it derives subsidy or support: 

Catholic sciiooi: A private school over which a Roman Catholic church group 
exercises some control or provides some form of subsidy. Catholic schools for 
the most part include those operated or supported by: a parish, a group of 
parishes, a diocese, or a Catholic religious order. 

Other religious school: A private school affiliated with an organized religion 
or denomination other than Roman Catholicism or which has a religious 
orientation other than Catholic in it'', operation and curriculum. 

Nonsectarian school: A private school whose curriculum and operation are 
independent of religious orientation and influence in all but incidental ways. 

Personal income: Current income received by persons from all sources minus their 
personal contributions for social insurance. Classified as "persons" are individuals 
(including owners of unincorporated firms), nonprofit institutions serving individuals. 
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private trust funds, and private noninsured welfare funds. Personal Income includes 
transfers (payments not resulting from current production) from government and 
business such as social security benefits, military pensions, etc., but excludes 
transfers among persons. 

Preprlmary school: A separately organized and administered elementary school 
for pupils In the year or years preceding the first grade. This may include pupils in 
prekindergarten and kindergarten years or grades. 

Pupll/tearher ratio: The enrollment of pupils at a given period of time, divided by 
the fuli-time-equivalent number of classroom teachers serving these pupils during the 
same period. 

Racial/ethnic group: Classification indicating general racial or ethnic heritage 
based on self-identification, as in data collected by the Bureau of the Census, or on 
observer identification, as in data collected by the Office for Civil Rights. These 
categories are in accordance with the Office of Management and Budget standard 
classification scheme presented below: 

White: A person having origins in any of the original peoples of Europe, North 
Africa, or the Middle East. Normally excludes persons of Hispanic origin except 
for tabulations produced by the Bureau of the Census, which are noted 
accordingly in this volume. 

Black: A person having origins in any of the black racial groups in Africa. 
Normally excludes persons of Hispanic origin except for tabulations produced 
by the Bureau of the Census, which are noted accordingly in this volume. 

Hispanic: A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South 
American, or other Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 

Asian or Pacific Islander: A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of the Far East, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific 
Islands. This area includes, for example, China, India, Japan, Korea, the 
Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

American Indian or Alaskan Native: A person having origins in any of the 
original peoples of North America and maintaining cultural identification through 
tribal affiliation or community recognition. 
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Revenues: All funds received from external sources, net of refunds, and correcting 
transactions. Noncash transactions such as receipt of services, commodities, or 
other receipts "in kind" are excluded as are funds received from the issuance of 
debt, liquidation of investments, and nonroutine sale of property. 

Salary: The total amount regularly paid or stipulated to be paid to an Individual, 
before deductions, for personal services rendered while on the payroll of a business 
or organization. 

School climate: The social system and culture of the school, Including the 
organizational structure of the school and values and expectations within it. 

School district: An education agency at the local level that exists primarily to 
operate public schools or to contract for public school services. Synonyms are "local 
basic administrative unit" and "local education agency." 

School year: The 12-month period of time denoting the beginning and ending dates 
for school accounting purposes, usually from July 1 through June 30. 

Science: The body of related courses concerned with knowledge of the physical 
and biological world and with the processes of discovering and validating this 
knowledge. 

Secondary school: A school comprising any span of grades beginning with the 
next grade following an elementary or middle-school (usually 7, 8, or 9) and ending 
with or below grade 12. Both junior high schools and senior high schools are 
included. 

Senior high school: A secondary school offering the final years of high school 
work necessary for graduation and Invariably preceded by a junior high school. 

Social studies: A group of instructional programs that describes the substantive 
portions of behavior, past and present activities, interactions, and organizations of 
people associated together for religious, benevolent, cultural, scientific, political, 
patriotic, or other purposes. 

Staff assignments, elementary and secondary school: 

District administrators: The chief executive officers of education agencies 
(such as superintendents and deputies) and all others with district-wide 
responsibility. Such positions may be business managers, administrative 
assistants, coordinators and the like. 
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District administrative support staff: Those personnel that are assigned to the 
staffs of the district administrators. They may be clerks, computer programmers 
and others concerned with the functioning of the entire district. 

Guidance counseiors: Professional staff whose activities involve counseling 
with students and parents, consulting with other staff members on learning 
problems, evaluating the abilities of students, assisting students in personal and 
social development, providing referral assistance, and working with other staff 
members in planning and conducting guidance programs for students. 

Instructional (teacher) aides: Those staff members assigned to assist a 
teacher with routine activities associated with teaching (i.e., those activities 
requiring minor decisions regarding students, such as monitoring, conducting 
rote exercises, operating equipment, and clerking). Volunteer aides are not 
incluaed in this category. 

Librarians: Staff members assigned to perform professional library service 
activities such as selecting, acquiring, preparing, cataloging, and circulating 
books and other printed materials; planning the use of the library by students, 
teachers and other members of the instructional staff; and guiding individuals in 
their use of library books and materials, which are maintained separately or as 
part of an instructional materials center. 

Other support services staff: All staff not reported in other categories. This 
group includes media personnel, social workers, data processors, health 
maintenance workers, bus drivers, security cafeteria workers, and other staff. 

School administrators: Those staff members whose activities are concerned 
with directing and managing the operation of a particular school. They may be 
principals or assistant principals, including those who coordinate school 
instructional activities with those of the local education agency (LEA) and other 
appropriate units. 

Vocational education: Organized educational programs, services, and activit'es 
which are directly related to the preparation of individuals for paid or unpaid 
employment, or for additional preparation for a career, requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

Year-round, full-time worl<or: One who worked primarily at full-time civilian jobs 
for 50 weeks or more during the preceding calendar year. 
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Achievement, student (See also specific subject area and 
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in U.S. history and civics 
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Attendance (See Enrollment) 
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Computer competence ^ 
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Credits earned in subject fields 
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Discipline problems in the schools: 

component of school climate 

identified by public school teachers and the public . 

reported by teachers 

Dropouts 

Drug use 

opinions about 
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Earnings (See also Graduates, Salaries): 

by educational attainment 

Educational Attainment (See Attainment, educational) 
Elementary/secondary schools (See Public schools, 
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in special education 
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by control of school 
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projections: 

elementary/secondary public school 
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international comparisons 
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Instructional staff, elementary/secondary schools 

(See also Teachers) 
International comparisons 

in math and science 

of elementary and secondary expenditures , , , 



Indicator 
1988 
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Federal education programs: 

special education '''^ 

Federal revenuas: 

public elementary/secondary schools ' '9 

as a percent of GNP ^ 

Funds, federal, for education (See Expenditures. 
Federal revenues, Federal education programs) 
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Geography assessment 

Graduates: 
high school: 
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"New Basics" credits earned ''•24 
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High school (See specific category, e.g., Graduates: 
high school) 
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Local revenue sources for public elementary/secondary 

schools 

M 

Mathematics 

achievement by 9- 13-, and 1 7-year-olds 

availability of advanced courses 




1:12 



1:22 

1:3 

i:9 



1:28 

1:6 

1:13 



1:10, 1:11 
1:10 



1:11 
1:11 
1:10 



1:23 



1:25 



Index 



Indicator 
1988 



Indicator 
1989 



Indicator 
1990 



1991 



1:7 

1:6 
1:2 
1:1 
1:4 



1:8 



certification and education of teachers — — 

courses required for high school graduation 1 :24 1 :29 

difficulty In hiring teachers 1:15 1:15 

international coiTiparisons — 1 :3 

Minimum competency testing (See Competency testing) 

Minorities (See specific subject area) 

N 

National Assessment of Educational Progress—NAEP 
(See also Achievement and specific subject areas): 

computer assessment 1 :4 

geography _ 

literature and U.S. history assessment 1 :3 

mathematics assessment 1 :2 

reading assessment 1:1 

science assessment — 

writing as5^P' nnent — 

U.S. histo j civics assessment — 

"New Basici 1 :4, 1 :24 

Nonpublic schools (See Private schools) 

0 

Opinions: 

about drug use in schools, by eighth 

grade students and teachers ^ 

of public schools and other institutions 1 :23 

of school climate as seen by eighth graders — 

of school climate as seen by principals 1 :21 

of school problems as seen by teachers and the 

public 1;22 

of trends In disruptive behavior in the schools 1:19 

P 

Perceptions of problems in public schools 

by teachers — _ 

by eighth grade students and teachers — — 

by the public ^ _ 

Poverty among school-age children ^ ^ 

Preprimary education: 
enrollment: 

by attendai ice status — 1;29 

by control — 

by level ^ 13 

by race/ethnicity — ^ 

Private schools: 
elementary/secondary: 

enrollment 1:16 1:20 

graduation requirements 1 :24 _ 

pupil/teacher ratios 1:13 — 

projections of enrollments ^. ^ 



1:27 

1:26 

1:28 
1:24 



1:7 



1:8 

1:6 
1:4 

1:6. 1:7 
1:5 



1:22 
1:20 



1:22 



1:22 

1:22 
1:18 



1:15 
1:15 

1:14. 1:15 
1:14 



1:16 



1;16 



1:30 



1:8 



1:5 

1:6 
1:7 



1:22 



1:23 
1:23 
1:24 
1:19 



1:16 
1:16 
1:1,1:16 
1:1 



1:17 



1:17 



ERLC 
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Index 



Indlc^.tor Indicator Indicator Indicator 
1988 1989 1990 1991 



Public opinion (See Opinions) 
Public schools: 
elementary/secondary: 

demand for new hiring 

difficulty in teacher hiring 

enrollment 

graduation requirements 

pupil/teachor ratios 

revenue receipts 

school climate 

staff employed 

teacher attrition 

teacher certification and education 

teacher perceptions 

teacher salaries 

Pupil/teacher ratios: 

private schools 

public schools 



1:14 

1:15 

1:17 

1:24 

1:13 

1:9 

1:21 

1:11 



1:22 
1:12 

1:13 
1:13 



1:19 

1:21, 1:22 

1:29 

1:18 

1:13 

1:26 

1:16 



1:28 
1:17 



1:28 

1:16. 1:17 



1:23 

1:20, 1:22 
1:26 



1:28 
1:27 



1:17 



1:25 



1:29 
1:30 
1:22 
1:27 



1:18 



Racial/ethnic group (See specific category, e.g., 

high school graduates by race/ethnicity) 
Reading (See also Achievement, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress): 
performance: 

effect of school climate 

of 9% 13', and 17-year olds: 

by Hispanic background ... 

by race 

Revenue receipts: 

from federal sources 

from state and local sources 

of public elementary/secondary schools 

Risk factors, eighth grade students with 

Rural education 



Salaries (See also Earnings): 

of elementary and secondary school teachers 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 

School climate and reading performance 

and eighth graders attitudes about 

Science: 

achievement by 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds . . . 

availability of advanced courses 

courses required for high school graduation . 

difficulty in hiring teachers 

Social studies; 
courses required for high school graduation . 



1:21 


1:26 






1:1 


1:1 


1:4 


1:5 


1:1 


1:1 


1:4 


1:5 


1:1 


1:1 


1:4 


1-5 


1:9 


1:13 


1:23 


1:25 


1:9 


1:13 


1:23 


1:25 


1:9 


1:13 


1:23 


1:25 








1:21 


1:15, 1:25 








1:12 


1:17 


1:27 


1.27 


1:5 


1:10, 1:11 


1:9 


1:9 


1:21 


1:26 










1;20 






1:4 


1:6, 1:7 




1.25 






1:14 


1:24 


1:29 






1:15 









1:24 



1:29 
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Ind^Afor Indicator Indicator Indicator 
1988 1989 1990 1991 



Special education: 

enrollment trends 1:18 1:23 1:12 1:13 

State government expenditures: 

elementary/secondary public schools 1:9 1:13 i:23 i:2£ 

Students (See specific category, e.g., Enrollment) 

Strategies for school improvement . . 1 :22 — — — 

T 

Teachers: 

attrition _ ^-29 

certification — ^ _ ^^30 

characteristics — — _ ^*28 

competency-based certification 1:26 1:30 — ^ 

demarvd for new hiring 1:14 i ; i g i .gS — 

education — _ _ ^.3q 

hiring, difficulty in 1:15 _ _ _ 

pupil/teacher ratio 1:13 i8 _ _ 

salaries/earnings 1:12 1:17 1:27 127 

test required for certification, by stale — 1:30 — — 

U 

Unemployment rate: 

by educational attainment — 1:12 1:10 i:ii 

by race/ethnicity — . 1;12 ^ VH 

by sex ^ _ -l-IO 1:11 

U.S. history assessment 1 ;3 1 :5 ^ .7 

W 

Wages (See Earnings, Salaries) 

Working while in school — _ 1:^9 ^ -20 
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